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INDIA AS A CATALYST FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Closer economic and commercial relations 
with India is helping African countries to 
realise their developmental aspirations, 
says Dr. Ravinder Rena 


says Rashmi Kapoor 
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OIL BUSINESS WITH A 
HUMAN FACE 


Oil accounts for a large share in global 
energy consumption. The ‘resource 
curse’ theory, therefore, has renewed the 
interest of oil companies in corporate 
social responsibility, says Vrushal Ghoble 
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CELEBRATING INDIA’S TIES 
WITH MAURITIUS 


it is time to pay tribute to the contributions made 
by the forefathers of contemporary Mauritians 
who as indentured labourers forged the 

destiny of the island nation, 

says Shubha Singh 





EG AFRICA-UN RELATIONS: 
UW A SUCCESS STORY 


Ankush B. Sawant chronicles the aspects of 
Africa’s engagement with the UN, which has 
been a remarkable chapter in the annals 

of world history 











and aroma lingers on in a tiny enclave called: - 
Pondicherry. Meld it with beauty and it takes 
you into another era, says Kamini Kumari 
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SUE TDN TRE OTE aes, 
Vice President Hamid Ansan’s trip to Zambia, Malawi 


and Botswana reflected India’s current policy of 
deeper engagement with the African continent 
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Minister of State for External Affairs Shashi 
Tharoor voices his views of his recent visit 
to Mauritius and his vision of India-Africa 
partnership 
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India’s promise and the African dream 


he ongoing climate change discourse has put 

a new spotlight on Africa: its extreme vul- 

nerability to global warming and its will to 

get a fair deal in the midst of shifting global 

equations and internecine politicking. The 
compromise accord struck at the Copenhagen Conference 
in December last year came as a huge disappointment to 
African countries as the developed world managed to evade 
a legally binding treaty on cutting greenhouse gas emissions 
and failed to come up with concrete financial commitments 
for the poorer countries. Global warming is not an abstruse 
theme for debate; for Africans it’s often a matter of life and 
` death. The African continent is the lowest emitter of green- 
house gas emissions, but it is paying the most for excesses 
of the industrialised world as large regions in Africa face 
drought or drought-like conditions. 

This edition of Africa Quarterly weaves a mosaic of themes 
focused on Africa’s development, its untapped economic 
potential, the choice of external partners and the challenges 
that it need to overcome to continue its upward trajectory as 
a global player with a powerful voice in international fora. 

Climate change is undoubtedly one of the gravest chal- 
lenges that pose an existential threat to Africa and its people. 
In her article, Rashmi Kapoor analyses the grim conse- 
quences of global warming for Africa and its direct impact on 
agriculture and an increasingly elusive quest for food secu- 
rity. Forests are shrinking, desertification is accelerating and 
sea levels are rising alarmingly. The author quotes the report 
of the Inter-Governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) to argue that Africa “is most vulnerable to climate 
change due to widespread poverty and lack of resources, both 
natural and human, that limits its capability to adapt”. 
Keeping the politics of international climate change negoti- 
ations aside, Kapoor suggests that “the need of the day is not 
only to achieve accelerated food production but to manage 
agriculture in such a way that human intervention is mini- 
mal and biodiversity is retained to achieve sustainable pro- 
duction and sustainable development in Africa”. 

While climate change can’t be reversed overnight, Africa is 
determined to catch up with its economic destiny and is ally- 
ing with international partners which can spur its resurgence. 
Buoyed by global economic recovery and rising commodity 
prices, the resource-rich African countries are scouting for 
partners that can provide them affordable technologies for 
their. burgeoning infrastructure needs and technical expertise 
to train and empower its predominantly young population. In 


India, Africa is increasingly finding a partner which under- - 


stands its developmental trajectory and one which is keen to 
share its expertise and experience to transform the continent 
into a vibrant hub of economic activity. 
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It’s been two years since India opened a new chapter in its 
multi-faceted ties with the African continent by holding its 
first summit with 14 representative African countries, but the 
words of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh at that landmark 
summit — “India wishes to be a partner in Africa’s resur- 
gence” — is finding increasing resonance among African lead- 
ers. In his perceptive article, Ravinder Rena provides a com- 
prehensive overview of India’s multi-faceted economic 
engagement with Africa straddling different sectors and argues 
that India, the world’s second fastest growing economy and a 
knowledge power, is in a unique position to make the African 
dream come true. His optimism is unflagging. “One can 
argue that India’s intermediate skills and technological capa- 
bilities are well-suited and cost-effective for African develop- 
ment. India’s partnership with Africa will not only become a 
genuine symbol of South-South cooperation but will also 
expand to attain dizzy heights,” he writes. 

The past few months have justified this optimism. India’s 
energy diplomacy in Africa got a boost with a hydrocarbon 
conference New Delhi hosted in December. And India’s 
Vice-President Hamid Ansari travelled to Botswana, Zambia 
and Malawi in January, replenishing enormous mutual 
goodwill and giving a more contemporary cast to India- 
Africa relations. In Zambia, India signed a deal for extend- 
ing a $50 million line of credit, with a proposal to extend 
another soft loan of $75 million for use in social sectors. The 
Exim Bank of India also pitched in to back a 120 MW hydro- 
electric project in Zambia. In Malawi, Ansari announced a 
$50 million line of credit and signed a deal on joint urani- 
um exploration. Ansari’s visit to Botswana saw two deals on 
agriculture and education. The vice-president’s visit under- 
scored the dominant leitmotif in the India~Africa engage- 
ment with its emphasis on capacity building, development 
and human empowerment. India will not be prescriptive 
while providing assistance to Africa, Ansari said memorably, 
encapsulating India’s agenda-free approach to Africa. 

It’s not just economics that bind the people of India and 
Africa together. It’s a shared vision and a belief in a common 
future. India’s Minister of State for External Affairs Shashi 
Tharoor is a firm believer and a diehard optimist in Africa’s 
resurgence. “A vibrant India and a resurgent Africa are thus 
witnessing an intensification of relations and a growing con- 
vergence of interests in their common quest for sustainable 
growth and development. Our partnership encompasses pri- 
ority sectors integral to the developmental goals of Africa in 
the 21st century,” he said during his visit to Mauritius in 
November last year. It is this unique match of India’s exper- 
tise and African resources that hold limitless possibilities for 
this truly global partnership. 

Manish Chand 
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Vice President Ansari visits 
Zambia, Malawi, Botswana 


Ansari’s three-nation trip reflected India’s current policy of deeper 
engagement with the African continent and underscored India’s focus 
on not being “prescriptive” while providing assistance 


ZAMBIA 


India grants $50m loan, offers $75m more to Zambia 
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Vice President Hamid Ansari with President of Zambia Rupiah Bwezan! Banda, during a meeting In Lusaka on January 6, 2010. 


ing a $50 million line of credit to 
Zambia, with a proposal to extend 
another soft loan of $75 million, even 


[= has signed a deal for extend- 


as both countries decided to “reinvig- 
orate” relations to reflect “changed 
times.” 

India’s Vice President Mohammad 
Hamid Ansari held formal discussions 
with George Kunda, the Zambian vice- 
president, and called on President 
Rupiah Banda on January 6, 2010. 

After the state banquet, it was time 


to get down to business starting with 
an agreement signed between Exim 
Bank of India and the government of 
Zambia to extend $50 million in con- 
cessional terms for the construction of 
the Itezhi-Tezhi Hydropower project. 

“This project is designed to gener- 
ate 120 MW of energy which will con- 
tribute to the electricity sector (in 
Zambia),” the Ministry of External 
Affairs’ Secretary (West), Vivek 
Katju, said. 

The Itezhi-Tezhi project is being 
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implemented by a joint venture com- 
pany formed by Zambia Electricity 
Supply Corporation and Tata Africa 
Holdings. “The $50 million will go to 
Zesco’s equity participation in the pro- 
ject,” said Katju. India has also pro- 
posed another $75 million of line of 
credit for a period of two years to be 
used for social sectors. “To activate it, 
we now await proposals from the 
Zambian government,” he said. 
Besides, a grant of $5 million was also 
offered: for investment in sectors like 
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Vice President Hamid Ansari visiting the Victoria Falls, in 
Zambia on January 6, 2010. 


health and education. At the 2008 India Africa Forum 
Summit, India had extended Africa lines of credit of $5.4 
billion for a period of four years. Out of that, $1 billion has 
already been utilised. 

Katju pointed out that as all lines of credit had some 
characteristics, so were India’s — which meant that “85 
percent of the material and equipment had to be sourced 
from India”. The meeting between the two vice presidents 
was characterised by “extraordinary warmth”, where both 
leaders also mentioned historical ties from the era of anti- 
colonial struggle. 

“The Zambian leadership expressed gratitude for Indian 
support lent during the anti-colonial struggle. On the occa- 
sion, the Zambian vice president spoke about inspiration 
from Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violence struggle. But, there 
was also recognition that times have changed,” Katju said. 

He added that both felt the need to “reinvigorate and 
reenergise” relations which were being focused in three 
areas of cooperation at the bilateral, Pan-African and 
multilateral level. 

Later, Ansari also met the first Zambian President, 
Kenneth Kaunda, who was a close friend of former Indian 
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Nano to be brought to 
Africa: Tata Africa head 


ndia’s “people’s car” 
ig certainly drive 

down the roads of 
Africa, with the Tata group 
conducting research on the 
rules and regulations of the 
different markets in this 
vast continent. 

“(Tata) Nano is definitely the future in Africa,” Raman 
Dhawan, managing director of Tata Africa Holdings Ltd, 
told IANS on January 7, 2010 in an interview in Lusaka. 
The current visit of Dhawan, who is based in 
Johannesburg, was timed to coincide with the Indian Vice 
President Hamid Ansari’s visit to Zambia. 

Tata Africa Holdings is the main promoter company 
for the Indian conglomerate Tata Group’s businesses in 
Africa, where it has a presence in 10 countries. There had 
been a lot of interest in Tata Nano, the world’s cheapest 
car, from several parts of the world, but especially from 
Africa, due to its ultra-low price as well as fuel efficiency. 

But, Dhawan indicated that the launch in African 
countries may not come any time soon. “We are still doing 
preliminary research and market survey,” he said, adding 
that all countries had different rules and regulations which 
would have to be met before introducing Tata Nano. “For 
example, some countries have minimum speed limits,” he 
said. Dhawan said Tata Africa will double its turnover in 
the next two years to $1 billion. 

He said that partnership between public and private 
sectors companies could be a way forward to go to a high- 
er level of investment in the continent. The current 
turnover is $500 million. “But, we expect this to increase 
to $1 billion in the next two years,” he said. 











Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


Mahatma Gandhi is son of Africa: Zambia speaker 


¿y ahatma Gandhi is the son 
| of Africa and was also 
-t influenced by the princi- 
ples of non-violence during his days 
spent in that continent, said Amusaa 
K. Mwanamwambwa, Speaker of the 
Zambian National Assembly, in New 
Delhi on January 5, 2010. 

“He (Gandhi) is the son of Africa. 
We also share with India the legacy of 
Mahatma Gandhi,” Mwanamwam- 


bwa said on the sidelines of the 
Conference of Speakers and Presiding 
Officers of 
Countries. “Eventually, I have the 
right to claim it,” the Zambian leader 
said after gazing at a photograph of 
Mahatma Gandhi and reading the 
words on the caption below it. 


Commonwealth 


He was going round an exhibition 
on parliamentary democracy at Vigyan 
Bhavan organised by the Lok Sabha 
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Secretariat and had stopped before a 
photograph of Mahatma Gandhi, with 
his words below that read: “My notion 
of democracy is that under it the 
weakest should have the same 
opportunity as the strongest. That can 
never happen except through 
non-violence.” 

Mwanamwambwa said that “toler- 
ance is the basic nature of the people 


of Africa and India.” 
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Malawi, India ink deals, keen on joint uranium exploration 


he southern African state of 
Malawi on January 8, 2010 
expressed interest in the joint 
exploration of potential uranium sites 
along with India. 

“We have already one working 
mine in Karonga. We can work with 
India to jointly explore other sites,” 
Malawian Vice President Joyce Banda 
said on after holding bilateral talks with 
visiting Indian Vice President 
Mohammad Hamid Ansari and the 
signing of three agreements. 

The first uranium mine, operated 
by a Australian company, Paladin 
Energy, started production in 
September 2009, with the first con- 
signment sent to Canada in October. 

Ansari is the first Indian leader to 
visit the small African state, which has 
a population of 13.5 million, and is 
sandwiched between the larger nations 
of Zambia and Mozambique. 

Banda made it clear that Malawi 
wanted India’s help in shoring up its 
energy security by developing all 
sources of energy from water to wind. 
“Uranium is only part of the broad 
cooperation that we want in energy 


Tam a Delhiwala, 


a product of India’ 


here is a “Delhiwala” ruling a 

' l country of 13.5 million peo- 

ple in the heart of Africa. At 

least that is how Malawi President 

` Bingu wa Mutharika introduced him- 

' selfata state banquet in honour of vis- 

_ iting Indian Vice President Hamid 
. Ansari on January 8, 2010. 

“I consider myself a Delhiwala,” 
Mutharika said to the clapping of 
hands. He had done his Bachelor of 
Commerce and Masters in Economics 

' from Delhi University and then left 
. for the US for his doctorate studies. “I 
am myself a product of India,” assert- 
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security,” she said. Ansari arrived in 
Malawi as part of the second leg of his 
tri-nation trip to Zambia, Malawi and 
Bostwana. Malawian President Bingu 
wa Mutharika hosted a state banquet in 
his honour. 

At the banquet, Ansari had 
announced a line of credit of $50 mil- 
lion to Malawi, as well as $5 million in 
grants for earthquake relief and 
projects in the social sector. 

The three agreements signed are for 
foreign office consultations, coopera- 
tion in agriculture and small enterpris- 
es. Besides, Malawi wanted Indian pri- 
vate companies to help build the inland 
port of Nsanje, which will open the 


Shire-zambezi waterway connecting 
Malawi, Zambia, Mozambique and 
Tanzania. “We have told them that 
they should come to the annual Africa 
conclave to make Indian companies 
aware of this project,” Ansari said. 
Since Malawi is the next chairman of 
the African Union, reforms of the 
United Nations Security Council was 
also discussed, and both countries 
agreed that the body had to reflect 
contemporary realities. After talks, both 
leaders went to Lake Malawi, the third 


` largest lake in Africa, before returning to 


the capital city of Lilongwe to attend a 
reception for the 7,000-strong local 
Indian community. a 





Vice President Hamid Ansari meeting the President of Malawi Dr. Bingu wa Mutharika, 
in Malawi on January 7, 2010. 


ed Mutharika, who was re-elected for 
a second time in 2009. Citing his suc- 
cess story, he urged more cooperation 
from India in the education sector. 
Malawi is a small, land-locked south- 
ern African nation. 

He said the five years of study in 
India were continuous and without a 
break to return to Malawi. “That was 
because as a student I was always 
broke and didn’t have enough to come 
home,” he said. Then, during the hol- 
idays, he travelled extensively in India 
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in all the regions from Jaipur to: 
Chennai. “I am very fond of Punjabi | 
bhangra. But people with rheumatism ` 
should not try it,” he advised. 
Mutharika had returned to Delhi for | 
a’short trip of 13 days in 1994. 

Ansari invited him to visit India to ' 
“see how much India has changed ; 
since your college days in New Delhi ' 
four decades ago”. The Malawian gov- 
ernment had accorded Ansari’s visit | 
the protocol ofa state visit — with the ' 
president hosting the banquet. 





BOTSWANA 
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india, Botswana sign two deals on agriculture, education 


ndia and Botswana signed two 
[orms on agriculture and 

education, with visiting Indian 
Vice President Hamid Ansari also 
expressing interest in mining in the 
southern African state. 

The agreements were signed on 
January 9, 2010 after talks between 
Ansari and his Botswana counterpart 
Momfati Merafhe. 

“The vice president did indicate an 
interest in mining in Botswana,” 
Secretary (West) in the Indian External 
Affairs Ministry Vivek Katju said. 

According to officials, Botswana 
was “appreciative” of India’s role in 
multilateral fora and wanted “us to do 
more”. This was the first visit by a 
senior Indian leader since the visit of 
then vice-president R. Venkatraman in 
1986 to attend 20th anniversary 
celebrations of Botsawna’s indepen- 
dence from the Britain. 

Ansari wrapped up his three-day 
visit to Botswana on January 11 with 
the same message he carried to other 
African countries — India will not be 
“prescriptive” while providing assis- 
tance. On the last day of his Africa tour, 

` Ansari called on Botswana President 
Seretse Khama Jan Khama, who cut 
short his leave as a “special gesture” for 
an unscheduled ‘meeting with the 





Vice President Hamid Ansari being received by the Vice President of Botswana, Mompati 
Merafhe, on hbs arrival at the Gaborone Sir Sereste Khama International Airport, 
in Botswana on January 9, 2010. 


Indian leader. 

“The president thanks our vice 
president for all the assistance rendered 
in all areas including capacity build- 
ing,” Katju said after the meeting. 
“India has been exceptionally gener- 
ous, a genuine partner,” he added. 
Botswana is home to 1.8 million peo- 
ple, with one of the highest per capita 
income levels in Africa, mainly due to 
its diamond production. 

There isa large population of Indian 
professionals, especially in teaching, 
health and accounting. Ansari told the 


Botswana president that India was 
ready to share its “wealth of knowl- 
edge” in the development process, 
adding: “India’s philosophy of provid- 
ing assistance was not to be prescriptive 
and would respond to the needs of the 
African countries. There was discus- 
sion on the situation in southern Africa 
and Zimbabwe”. 

Ansari’s engagements on the last 
day of his seven-day African trip was a 
tour of the facilities of the Diamond 
Trading Co. He also addressed the 
Indian community. E 


Next stop for Bollywood — Botswana? 


Indian filmmakers will have another exotic film desti- 
nation — Botswana. 

Enraptured by the beautiful and wild environs of the 
Chobe National Park, Ansari told his host, Botswana Vice 
President Momfati Merafhe, that he will certainly lobby for 
the southern African country with his domestic film 

. industry. “India boasts the largest film production in the 
world, which specialises in the most beautiful of locations. 
They should certainly take to this most exotic of locations. 
To the extent that I can carry this message, I will do so,” 


[i Indian Vice President Hamid Ansari has his way, 


he said. After bilateral talks and signing two deals, 
the Indian delegation: flew to Kasane in north- 
eastern Botswana, for an overnight visit to the Chobe 
National Park. 

Three large boats were chartered by the Botswana gov- 
ernment for a three-hour afternoon journey through the 
wide Chobe river, whose one bank has Botswana and the 
other Namibia. Ansari was seen capturing the moment on 
his mobile phone. “We thought that the Garden of Eden ' 
was a mythological concept. But, it exists and it is right 
here,” he said. 
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India to help set up 
institutions in African countries 


To offer scholarships to 300 African students 


ndia intends to set up educational 
[sees and communication 

facilities in Africa and increase the 
number of scholarships for African 
students to study in India. 

“We intend to establish 19 different 
institutions in Africa including educa- 
tion and communication facilities,” 
said Gurjit Singh, joint secretary in the 
Indian Ministry of External Affairs, 
East and Southern Africa Division. He 
was in Addis Ababa for meetings with 
officials of the African Union. Singh, 
who was the Indian ambassador to 
Ethiopia in his previous posting, said 
that India wanted to assist Africa in the 
development sector. 
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India intends to set up 
19 different 
institutions in Africa, 
including education 
and communications 
facilities. India also 
wants to assist Africa 
in the development 
sector 
GP Se Sah Sag Se Dc A, 


He felt that capacity-building, 
rural development and healthcare 
were areas that India could provide 
help to African nations. Singh said: 


“We discussed how to implement the 
plan of action. We also raised the 
issues of which countries will host 
these institutions.” 

He said that India also planned to 
increase the number of scholarships 
for post-graduate and doctoral studies 
in its institutions to over 300 students 
from Africa. 

Reminiscing about his four-year 
stint as Indian envoy to Ethiopia, Singh 
said that cultural and economic ties 
between the two nations have 
improved. Now working in New 
Delhi, his mandate is bigger. “I now 
work to extend that to the entire 
continent,” he said. a 


India could be Africa’s rail partner: World Bank 


world’s largest rail networks, — 
could be expanded to develop . 


[= Railways, one of the 


transport infrastructure in Africa 


and other developing regions under 4 


an ambitious World Bank plan, a 
newspaper reported on December 
7, 2009. 

World Bank President Robert 
Zoellick said the Washington-based 
lender wants to help the profit-mak- 
ing public sector corporation to 


grow beyond its borders. “We can ; 


help the Indian Railways in India, 
but also, as they develop greater effi- 
ciencies, to move abroad,” The 
Financial Times quoted Zoellick as 
saying on his recent visit to India. 
“It fulfils what I was hoping to 
achieve when I first came to 
the Bank, which is to draw in 
some of the emerging economic 


development into the development 
process whether by sharing infor- 
mation, sharing business models 
and expanding 
Zoellick said. ; 

“We've done it with China. I’d 
like to do it with India, and I hope 


investment,” 
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to do it with other countries,” 
he said. 

Indian Railways generates 
revenues of about $18 billion, car- 
ries 20 million passengers on a daily 
basis on about 18,000 trains and 
employs 1.4 million people. 

The Financial Times said Indian 
Railways has supplied locomotives 
‘to Mozambique, Tanzania, Mali and 
Senegal, coaches to Angola and 
rehabilitated tracks in 
Mozambique and Liberia. 

“In some service industries, 
including health, I would like us to 
partner, through the International `` 
Finance Corporation (the Bank arm 
working with the private sector), to 
support industries going to other 
developing nations, particularly sub- 
Saharan Africa, and provide these 
additional services,” Zoellick added. 


rail 
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India to supply coastal security 
equipment to Mauritius 


ndia and Mauritius signed an 

agreement for enhancing coastal 

security during the two-day visit 
of the Minister of State for External 
Affairs Shashi Tharoor in November 
last year. 

Tharoor, on a two-day official visit 
on November 5, 2009, was the chief 
guest at the 175th anniversary celebra- 
tions of the arrival of indentured 
labourers from India. The Indian min- 
ister also met Mauritian President 
Anerood Juganauth, Prime Minister 
Navinchandra Ramgoolam and held 
talks with Foreign Minister Arvin 
Boolell. 

During the visit, both govern- 
ments signed a memorandum of 
understanding for supply of coastal 
surveillance radar systems from India 
to Mauritius. A separate agreement 
was also signed between the 
Mauritian government and Bharat 
Electronics Limited (BEL) for the 
supply of the equipment. 

Under the agreement, India will 
supply up to eight coastal surveillance 
radar systems, five of which will be on 
the main island, while one each on the 
islands of Rodrigues, Agalega and St. 
Brandon. BEL will also provide the 
training and technical support. An 
India-Mauritius Joint Monitoring 





Mauritian Prime Minister 
Navinchandra Ramgoolam 


Committee will be set up consisting of 
members from the government of 
India, government of Mauritius and 
BEL to facilitate the implementation 
of the project and review progress. 

Tharoor handed over a Dhruv 
Advanced Light Helicopter to Prime 
Minister Navinchandra Ramgoolam, 
which was then inducted into the 
Mauritius Police Force. 

Both the coastal surveillance radar 
system and the helicopter are covered 
under the grant element of the $100 
million line of credit that India offered 
during the visit of Prime Minister 
Ramgoolam in October 2005. 

The Indian minister delivered an 
address to a 800-member audience in 
the University of Mauritius on the 
subject “India~Africa: Partners in 
Development.” 

(See the text of Shashi Tharoor’s speech in 
Documents Section Page 54) a 


Mauritius seeks help 
in medical tourism 


mpressed by the growing ~ 


healthcare infrastructure and 
quality of doctors in this country, 
Mauritius has sought India’s help 
to boost its medical tourism indus- 
try and has invited Indian health- 
care majors to invest in the island 
nation. Two hospital chains have 
already responded. 
“India is a growing power in the 
field of both tertiary healthcare and 


drug development. We are invit- ° 


ing major players in your country 


to invest in Mauritius. 


Pharmaceutical, hospital and clin- ` 


ical trials. The opportunity for 


Indian players here is very good,” > 


head of 
Sciences 
of 


on 


said Nitin Pandea, 
Healthcare and Life 
Cluster in the Board 
Investment, Mauritius, 
December 25, 2009. 

He said the Indian Ocean 
island now gets less than 4,000 
foreigners a year coming for 
medical treatment and wants 
India’s help to increase its revenue 
from this sector. 


India, South Africa propose pact to push bilateral ties 


outh Africa is working on a 

framework pact with India to 
boost bilateral economic relations, the 
country’s Finance Minister Pravin 
Gordhan, on a three-day visit to India, 
said on January 7, 2010. 

“We are looking at a framework 
where both India and South Africa 
will mutually benefit. This will 
include bilateral investment proto- 
cols,” Gordhan, who is of Indian ori- 











Sharma with South Affica’s Finance Minister 
Pravin Gordhan, in New Dehi on January 7. 
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gin, said in New Delhi. “The frame- 
work will be in place soon,” he said 
after a meeting with Commerce and 
Industry Minister Anand Sharma, 
who has himself been a major pro- 
moter of relations between the 
two countries. 

According to Gordhan, India and 
South Africa had much to share and 
also contribute to the global financial 


system. 
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India eyeing oil exploration 
opportunities in Africa 


In search of energy security, India hosted the India-Africa 2nd 
Hydrocarbons meet in New Delhi, while Minister for Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Murli Deora embarked on a four-nation Africa tour 








“exploration and production 

opportunity” in Africa and to be a 
part of the continent’s natural gas mar- 
ket, Petroleum Minister Murli Deora 
said on December 7, 2009. 

“We are particularly keen to partic- 
ipate in upcoming exploration and pro- 
duction opportunity in Angola, Ghana, 
Sudan, Nigeria, Uganda and Cote 
d'Ivoire,” Deora said at the India Africa 
Hydrocarbon Conference in New 
Delhi. “Our companies are also inter- 
ested in farm-in opportunities in pro- 
ducing blocks specially in Libya, 
Algeria and Egypt,” he said. ONGC 
Videsh Ltd, the overseas arm of state- 
owned explorer Oil and Natural Gas 
Corp (ONGC), is thinking of setting 


[ee is looking to participate in 
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External Affairs Minister S.M. Krishna, Petroleum and Natural Gas Minister Murli Deora and other dignitaries at the inaugural session 
of the 2nd Indla-Africa Hydrocarbons Conference, in New Delhi on December 7, 2009. 


up a greenfield refinery in Nigeria. 
On the downstream sector, Deora 
said India was ready to offer African 
countries expertise in several fields, 
laying cross-country 
pipelines, setting up LPG terminal and 
depot plans and marketing and 


including 


distribution of petroleum products. 

Speaking about India’s interest in 
liquefied natural gas, Deora said: 
“Indian companies are interested in 
sourcing LNG as equity participation 
in existing and upcoming terminals in 
Africa.” Deora emphasised that India’s 
approach to Africa is building “an 
enduring partnership”. 

India and Sudan signed an agree- 
ment on expanding ties in the oil and 
gas sector on the last day of the two- 
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day hydrocarbons conference on 
December 8, 2009. 

The agreement was signed by 
Minister of State for Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Jitin Prasada and Sudan’s 
Energy and Mining minister Angelina 
Jany Teny during the valedictory ses- 
sion of the conference. The memo- 
randum of understanding provides a 
framework to take forward the exist- 
ing cooperation between the two 
countries. 

Earlier, Minister of State for 
External Affairs Shashi Tharoor urged 
African nations to partner with India. 
“We offer ourselves as both a huge 
market for energy products, as also an 
investment and technology partner in 
the oil and gas sector,” he said. a 


India asks Sudan for more 
exploration acreage 


ndia has asked Sudan to increase the acreage of 
[ene exploration and offered help in building up 
the downstream sector of the North African sector. 

This was stated by visiting Indian Minister for 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Murli Deora to his Sudanese 
counterpart, Minister for Energy and Mining Ahmed Al 
Jazz in Khartoum, where he arrived on January 24, 2010 for 
the first part of his four-nation African tour covering 
Sudan, Nigeria, Angola and Uganda. 

Astatement issued in New Delhi said the minister stressed 
that Indian companies were keen to participate in more explo- 
ration and production acreages in Sudan. “ONGC Videsh 
Ltd, which has interest in four blocks in Sudan that give it 2.4 
million tonnes of crude oil annually, wants to acquire more 
acreage in the African country,” it said. Deora also offered 
Indian expertise in refinery upgradation 
and management. Besides, he suggested 
training slots for Sudanese students in the 
Rajiv Gandhi Institute of Petroleum 
Technology. L] 


OVI inks deal with 
Angola's national 
oil company 


ndia’s ONGC Videsh Ltd (OVL) on 

January 27, 2010 signed a deal with 

Angola’s national oil company, 
Sonangol, for cooperation in exploration 
even as both countries agreed to work towards an 
umbrella bilateral deal for the hydrocarbon sector. 

-Minister for Petroleum and Natural Gas Murli Deora 
met Angolan Minister for Petroleum Jose Maria Botelho 
de Vasconeles at Luanda, where the former had gone as part 
of his four-nation African tour. 

During the meeting, OVL signed a memorandum of 
understanding with Sonangol — both are already working 
together in the South Pars block in Iran. OVL offered to 
enter into joint venture operations in the existing deep 
water blocks of Sonangol, as well as participate in the next 
round of bidding for exploration blocks. 

Significantly, both sides also agreed to start talks for an 
“overarching framework for cooperation in the hydrocar- 
bon sector between the two countries.” “A draft in this 
regard would be provided by the Angolan side within a 
month,” said a government statement to the media. a 
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Minister for Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Murli Deora visited Sudan, Nigeria, Angola 
and Uganda to scout for energy resources. 


India seeks Nigeria's help 
in procuring crude 


ndia has asked Nigeria for more help in procuring 
[== even as it promised to resolve outstanding 
issues related to its existing oil blocks. 

Minister for Petroleum and Natural Gas Murli Deora 
held talks on January 25 with Nigerian Minister of State 
for Petroleum Resources Henry Odein Ajumogobia on 
reaching Nigeria. 

The special advisor to the Nigeran president on 
petroleum matters, Emmanual Egogah, was also present 
at the meeting. India, which already imports 10 percent of 
its oil requirement from Nigeria, expressed “interest to 
procure more crude from Nigeria”. 

In turn, Indian Oil Corporation, India’s largest refin- 
er, has offered to assist in refinery upgradation, imparting 
training to technical personal and providing consultancy 
in the downstream sector. 

“The Nigerian side said that it is a 
priority area for them and would 
eagerly look forward to cooperation in 
this sector”. z 


Uganda asks India 
+ ai Lae 
SN to help develop 


gag ll gas sectors 


ganda has sought Indian 

assistance in developing its 

oil and gas sector. This was 
conveyed by Ugandan Vice President 
Gilbert Balibaseka Bukenya, in his meeting with the visit- 
ing Minister for Petroleum and Natural Gas Murli Deora 
on January 28. 

“He (Bukenya) underlined that India can help in pro- 
viding simple and inexpensive means to the African nation 
for accelerating development of different areas along the 
hydrocarbon value chain,” a statement by the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Natural Gas in New Delhi said. 

Similarly, Uganda’s Energy and Minerals Minister 
Hillary Onek said that Africa, and especially Uganda, was 
looking for Indian assistance in oil and gas sector “as India 
has necessary technique and resources”. 

Deora said that India “offered all possible assistance” in 
the development of oil and gas sector of Uganda right from 
upstream to downstream. He told the Ugandans “that India 
is not merely looking at business, but for becoming a 
partner in progress”. a 
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Nigeria attracts trade fair buyers 


with shea butter, minerals 








Minister of State (Independent Charge) of Micro, Small and Medium Enterprises, Dinsha J. 
Patel (second from right) Dghting the lamp to inaugurate the Techmart Indla 2009, at the 
India International Trade Fair 2009, in New Delhi on November 14, 2009. The Secretary, 
Ministry of Micro, Smali a: Medtum Enterprises, Dinesh Ral, is also seen. 


round 25 representatives from 
Nigeria took part in the India 
ternational Trade Fair, the 

only African country participating in the 
fortnight-long fair, in November 2009. 
Most of them traded in agricultural 
products, like shea butter and minerals. 

The Nigerian participants came 
under the aegis of the Nigerian Export 
Promotion Council, which has been 
bringing exhibitors from the oil-rich 
African nation to participate in the fair 
for the past few years. 

Nelly Ndaguba, on her first trip to 
India, tried to garner attention to her 
bottles of shea butter, which is used as 
a natural moisturiser. It is made from 
the nuts of the shea tree, and is often 
used in luxury cosmetics. 

“It is really good for the skin,” she 
said, opening the lid of a plastic bottle 
and rubbing some of the yellowish 
butter on the skin of a customer. “If 
you put it in your hair, it will make it 
bouncy,” she said. There was curiosi- 
ty among Indian visitors to talk to the 
Nigerian businesswoman, who was 
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attired in traditional clothes. 

Ndaguba said she was one of the 
early birds among the delegation to 
reach India. “Some of our visas got 
delayed, while others were not able to 
get flight bookings,” she said. 

According to S.M. Abuta, a market 
researcher at NEPC, the major prob- 
lem was in getting airline seats. With 
no direct flights between India and 
Nigeria, they had to book seats on 
Middle Eastern airlines. “Due to the 
Haj season, most of the planes were 
full,” he said. 

In the next stall, an official was set- 
ting up tinned bottles of pure cocoa 
powder. While in another stall down 
the lane, Christian O. Ezeokafor had 
set up samples of minerals from man- 
ganese to topaz on his shelves. 

“We want to export to India, but 
we also want investment in mines. We 
have a lot of incentive from the gov- 
ernment, which is keen to increase 
non-oil exports,” said Ezeokafor, who 
already has got some serious business 
enquiries. a 
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Bollywood- 
Nigerian film 
industry tie-up 
in the offing 


fter 50 years of charming 
ican audiences with its 


. song-and-dance capers, Bollywood 
set up a rendezvous with its , 


Nigerian counterpart at an interna- 


} 


‘ tional film festival in December 
2009, courtesy a British film 


producer. Award-winning Indian- 
origin film and television producer 


` Parminder Vir brought the two 
` entertainment giants together at an 


international film festival in 
Nigeria. The ION International 


' Film Festival, which is held in a dif- 
' ferent international location each 
year, was held in Africa for the first 


time when it was hosted in Port 
Harcourt from December 9-12, 


` 2009, organisers said. 


It was attended by filmmaker 


` Madhu Mantena, producer of the 
Aamir Khan starrer Ghajini, and ` 


actress Nandita Das, who met 
Nigerian producers to explore ways 
of working together, said Vir, a fan 


` of both Indian and Nigerian films. 


“Over the years, I have become a 
great admirer of the Nollywood 
film industry which is very similar 
to Bollywood with their ‘can do’ 
attitude. In the absences of govern- 
ment support, both have created an 
industry which contributes sub- 
stantially to the wealth of the 
nation,” Vir said. “For over 50 years, 


audiences in Nigeria have been . 


watching Bollywood movies, 
embracing the songs, and stories of 
this film culture,” she said. 
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India-aided textile 
factory opens in Chad 


ndia’s ties with Chad, an oil-exporting country in cen- 
[= Africa, acquired a new dimension with the inau- 

guration ofa New Delhi-aided textile mill by President 
Idriss Deby Itno. 

Deby Itno inaugurated the STT Textile Mill at Sarh, 
southern Chad, at a grand ceremony on December 31, 
2009 that was attended, among others, by the visiting pres- 
ident of neighbouring Central African Republic. Indian 
ambassador to Chad Mahesh Sachdev was also present at 
the function. 

The textile unit was built with $25 million line of 
credit provided by the Indian government. The factory is 
expected to provide employment to hundreds of Chadians 
and boost the economy of the country. 

Chad, rich in gold and uranium, became an oil-pro- 
ducing nation six years ago with the completion of a $4 bil- 
lion pipeline linking oilfields in Africa’s fifth largest 
country to terminals on the Atlantic coast. 

Indian oil firms are exploring fresh opportunities in the 
oil sector in Chad, besides other African countries. z 





india extends grants 
to Sao Tome and Principe 


ndia has extended a line of credit of $5 million to the 
[= nation of Sao Tome and Principe, as well as a 

grant of $1 million for setting up an institute for the 
small sector industry. 

This was announced in the joint statement between the 
two countries to mark the visit of Sao Tomean Foreign 
Minister Carlos Alberto Pires Tiny. He had held extensive 
talks with Minister of State for External Affairs Shashi 
Tharoor during the four-day official visit, which ended on 
December 1, 2009. 

“India assured Sao Tome and Principe of its support in 
the form of official developmental assistance, technical 
cooperation and capacity building to facilitate the rapid eco- 
nomic and social development of its people,” said a joint 
statement released on December 2. It added that India will 
. give a grant of $1 million for setting up a Technology 
Incubation-cum-Production Centre for development of 
small and medium enterprises sector. India will give a grant 
of Rs.10 million for meeting immediate needs in the edu- 
cation and health sectors. “In response to STP’s request, the 
Indian side agreed to favourably consider a line of credit for 
$5 million,” said the statement. C 


Cape Verde seeks Indian 
help to develop IT sector 


ndia has offered all help to the small African island 
[== of Cape Verde, which has asked for assistance 
especially in developing its information technology 
sector. Jose Brito, minister of foreign affairs, cooperation 
and communities of Cape Verde, a group of 15 small islands 
located in Macronesia in North Atlantic Ocean, had arrived 
on November 19, 2009 on a four-day official trip to India, 
the first ministerial visit from the west African country. 
He held delegation-level talks with the Minister of State 
for External Affairs Shashi Tharoor at Hyderabad House on 
November 20, followed by a meeting with External Affairs 
Minister S.M. Krishna. Tharoor said India was ready to 
extend a line of credit to Cape Verde out of the $5 billion 
pledged to Africa, particular to buy computer hardware and 
software from India. The two sides discussed ways to 
strengthen economic ties in the future, especially to aid 
Cape Verde’s IT and maritime sectors. Brito made a 
powerpoint presentation before industry captains hosted by 
Confederation of Indian Industry, where he invited Indian 
investment to his country. a 


Tharoor visits Mozambique 
to attend swearing-in 


inister of State for External Affairs Shashi 
Mt visited the southern African state of 

Mozambique to witness the inauguration 
ceremony of President Emilio Guebuza on January 
14, 2010. 

Mozambique wants to increase the intensity of its 
relations with India, President Guebuza told Tharoor. 

“The president expressed interest in imparting greater 
vigour and momentum to the close and cooperative rela- 
tions between India and Mozambique in his second term 
of office,” said the Ministry of External Affairs in New 
Delhi. Tharoor also met the ministers of foreign affairs, 
interior and science and technology. Later, the Mozambican 
foreign minister hosted a dinner in honour of the visiting 
Indian minister. 

India is one of Mozambique’s largest trading and invest- 
ment partners, with Indian companies active in the transport, 
minerals, energy and infrastructure development 
sectors. “India’s political and moral support for Mozambique 
during its struggle for independence and its economic assis- 
tance has been appreciated by the government and people of 
Mozambique,” the press release said. a 
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COMBATING 
GLOBAL WARMING 


The situation is grave in Africa as large parts of the continent face 
recurrent droughts or drought-like conditions, says Rashmi Kapoor 

















limate change poses a critical chal- 
lenge to sustainable development. 
The new and voluminous literature, 
based on a body of scientific evidence, 
indicates the potentially incalculable 
and unchecked damage that climate 
change can wreak on environment 





and development. Humans, indirect- 
ly by unmindful acts and directly through population 
growth, are amplifying the potential risks and stresses and 
making themselves inadvertently vulnerable. Its conse- 
quences are more serious for developing countries as the 
majority of the world’s poor and the most vulnerable live 
here. The worst affected of all the sectors of the economy 
in these regions is the agricultural sector which has lately 


experienced a continuous decline in production leading to 
massive food insecurity. The situation is graver in Africa as 
most of its regions have been facing recurrent drought or 
drought like conditions. In addition, limited agricultural 
infrastructure and irrigation facilities make agriculture heav- 
ily dependent on nature as most cultivation takes place in 
rainfed areas. Erratic climatic conditions and annual varia- 
tions have resulted in shorter cropping periods. In order to 
be an active partner in global sustainable development, it is 
imperative for Africa and the developing world to adopt 
agricultural methods that enhance crop production without 
further affecting the climate adversely. 

The success of the green revolution in Asian countries 
which adopted new and improved methods and technolo- 
gy to harness higher efficiencies of production seemed very 
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attractive. But in Africa, it turned out to be largely ineffec- 
tive. Rather it was found to have caused severe degradation 
of the environment. The way out, therefore, is to adopt sus- 
tainable eco-agricultural techniques which combine the 
farmers’ indigenous knowledge, cost effective methods, and 
local organic input based on local conditions. Contrary to 
what most believe, technology has proved to have enhanced 
agricultural production and in some cases doubled the pro- 
duction. This article deals with the potentially hazardous 
impact of climate change on agriculture. 

In Africa, conventional agriculture is contributing great- 
ly towards environmental degradation that may further 
cause variations in climatic conditions, in turn, adversely 
effecting food production. The paper discuses the adoption 
of eco-friendly methods for sustainable food production 
and ultimately sustainable development. 

At present, the population and the environmental crises 
are two most severe crises the world is facing. The envi- 
ronmental crisis holds out more severe and damaging con- 
sequences for our future generations. These two crises are 
dependent on each other, as the world in order to provide 
for its growing population, exploits natural resources beyond 
their capacity to regenerate. The exploitation of the natural 
environment through deforestation, mining of minerals and 
crude oil, unscientific agricultural practices, and excessive 
infrastructure development are adversely affecting the nat- 
ural ecosystem leading to degradation of the environment. 
The changes in the earth’s atmosphere have, in some 
respects, exceeded the limits of natural atmospheric fluctu- 
ations, and hence have been projected to become signifi- 
cantly larger with time. 

Climate has always been changing. Predominantly, cli- 
mate change is a natural phenomenon (Ribot et al. 1996: 23). 


` - Many natural factors influence climate and have the poten- 


tial to change it. The concept of a “self-regulating” Earth sys- 
tem sustained by interlinkages between man and his 
environment, made it seem that humans have been living 
harmoniously with nature perpetually and whatever little 
variation occurred was an aberration which could be easily 
adapted to. If climate change is not a new phenomenon, 
then why there is so much of anxiety and fear about it? The 
concern is not of the dynamic nature of climate but the 
apprehensions related to the speed at which greenhouse 
gases are emitted through human activities like industriali- 
sation, transportation and deforestation and which are pre- 
dicted to cause an accelerated climate change without prece- 
dent. The important point to be emphasised is that climate 
has fluctuated in the past and will continue to fluctuate. 
Human beings by their very interaction with the perpetu- 
ally changing environment cause further change, as they 
respond to the vicissitudes of surroundings in order to adapt 
to it. The magnitude of the change has caused irreparable 
damage to the environment. 

Human beings with their voracious appetite for con- 
sumption have fiercely exploited nature. To ‘harness’ nature, 
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man has innovated, resulting in massive technological 
advancements. Technology uses new forms of energy to 
enhance productivity. Consequently, this has exacerbated 
human impact on environment, not only through greater 
consumption of resources but also through the creation of 
vast quantities of environmentally harmful products and 
byproducts (Slaymaker & Spencer 1998: 22). Developmental 
efforts in most parts of the world have been neutralised. In 
fact, urbanisation, technological innovations and agricul- 
tural mismanagement have further aggravated the crisis. 

Global population is rapidly growing. In 2000, it was 
approximately 6 billion, up from below 1.4 billion in 1900. 
By 2020, global population is likely to reach around 7.7 bil- 
lion, with well over 80 percent of this growth occurring in 
developing countries (Scherr & Mcneelly 2001). The 
growth of human activities almost approximates the forces 
of nature in their influence on environment. The most vir- 
ulent of all human interventions on nature has been the 
massive production of green house gases, or GHGs, (CO, 
CHy4, CFC, O3) by human activity. Under normal circum- 
stances, GHGs in the atmosphere absorb solar radiation, 
keeping the earth fairly warm. But, some forms of human 
activities have exponentially increased the concentrations of 
GHGs in the atmosphere, thereby raising global tempera- 
tures. This is called the anthropogenically enhanced green- 
house effect. Greenhouse gas concentration in the atmo- 
sphere is accelerating because of excessive burning of fossil 
fuels and increased per capita energy expenditure 
(Slaymaker & Spencer 1998: 22). Carbon dioxide emissions 
result from fire-clearing of agricultural land, domestic heat- 
ing and cooking, and industrial activities. Methane (CH4) 
is produced by both agriculture and the use of fossil hydro- 
carbons. Together with the above, chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs) and Ozone (O3) are called GHGs. The large-scale 
release of these gases may lead to alterations in Earth’s atmo~ 
spheric composition. These atmospheric changes are bound 
to impact our biosphere (ibid: 22-24). 

The Fourth Assessment Report of IPCC finds that 
“warming of the climate system is unequivocal, as is now 
evident from observations like increases in global average air 
and ocean temperature, widespread melting of snow and ice, 
and rising global mean sea levels”. Climate change will bring 
about changes in precipitation, evapotranspiration (the com- 
bined loss of moisture from soil through evaporation and 
plants through stomata transpiration), runoffs, soil moisture, 
radiation and temperature, besides sea levels. The decrease 
in average rainfall will be accompanied by a much larger 
inter-annual variation in rainfall. The combination of 
decreasing annual rainfall, increasing rainfall variations, ris- 
ing temperatures and population growth could cause a seri- 
ous decline in the population’s capacity to secure its food and 
other needs. 

According to an FAO report (2007), 60 percent of the 
Earth’s surface consist of croplands, pastures and forests. 
But increasing climatic variation is posing a threat to their 
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sustenance. Extreme variations in temperature and precip- 
itation have led to unusual incidences of droughts and floods 
that could challenge the very existence of ecosystems. 

As climatic patterns change, so also do the spatial distri- 
bution of agroecological zones, habitats, distribution pat- 
terns of plant diseases and pests, fish populations and ocean 
circulation patterns. The estimate for Africa is that 25-42 
percent of species habitat could be lost, affecting both food 
and non-food crops. Habitat changes are already under way 
in some areas, leading to species range shifts. Changes in 
plant diversity could affect production of indigenous foods 
and plant-based medicines (McClean & Colin et al, 2005). 
Climate change, whether due to natural variation or human 
activity, has become one of the most pressing issues for the 
global community. Besides, climate change is rendering 
human beings vulnerable significantly. 

To adapt and mitigate some of these changes, the world 
today is planning and promoting sustainable environmen- 
tal practices through binding decisions taken at various 
international fora. The United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) has outlined 
the objective of stabilising GHG concentrations in the atmo- 
sphere. After more than a decade of deliberations and nego- 
tiations under UNFCCC, the first binding international 
agreement to control the emission of GHGs came into effect 
in the Kyoto Protocol for the period for 2008-2012. While 
committed to partner enhanced international action on cli- 
mate change, most world leaders and earth science scientists 
could not reach consensus and so ended on an inconclusive 
note on the Copenhagen Accord of December 2009. The 
launch of the Vision 2050 projected by the World Business 
Council for Sustainable Development (WBCSD) is a step 
forward. The Vision document will entrust the business 
sector with a more pro-active role in achieving sustainable 
development. The Delhi Sustainable Summit 2010 (DSD- 
2010) emphasised on integrating climate objectives with 
development policies, enhancing fund inflows into these 
areas and creating better access to technology in the field of 
development. Thus, climate remains high on the interna- 
tional agenda and has also become a critical issue on every 
nation’s social and political agenda. 


impact ef Climate Change on Africa 

The IPCC Report (2007) notes that Africa, of all the 
major world regions, has contributed the least to potential 
climate change because of its low per capita fossil energy use. 
Hence the lowest greenhouse gas emissions from the con- 
tinent. But of all the continents, it is the most vulnerable to 
climate change owing to widespread poverty that limits its 
capability to adapt. 

Erratic patterns have been observed in precipitation, tem- 
peratures, droughts and floods in recent years in Africa. 
Recurrent droughts have long been a permanent feature of 
life throughout the drylands of Africa. The risk of droughts 
has increased the continent’s vulnerability mostly in the 


Sahel region and parts of southern Africa (Nicholson. et al. 
1988). The impact of drought is confounded by environ- 
mental degradation, including soil erosion, water pollution, 
and deforestation. The report also noted that the aggregate 
impact of drought on the economies of Africa can be as 
much as 8-9 percent of Zimbabwe and Zambia’s GDP in 
1992 and 4-6 percent of Nigeria and Niger’s GDP in 1984 
(Benson and Clay 1994). In some areas, desertification has 
accompanied these droughts. Presently, 36 countries in 
Africa are affected by recurrent drought and some degree of 
desertification (UNEP 1992). The Convention on 
Desertification (United Nations, 1992) recognises that 66 
percent of the continent is desert or drylands and that 73 
percent of the agricultural drylands have already been 
degraded. A combination of climatic variations and human 
land-management practices has led to excessive land degra- 
dation, eventually leading to desertification. 

IPCC (2007) also records that by 2050 land areas may 
warm by as much as 1.6°C over the Sahara and semi-arid 
parts of southern Africa (Hernes et al. 1995; Ringius et al. 
1996). Equatorial countries (Cameroon, Uganda, and 
Kenya) might be about 1.4°C warmer. The effects of tem- 
perature changes will vary in different subregions and 
ecosystems. Rising temperatures may reduce the incidence 
of frost damage in the high lands while expanding the range 
of species that could survive in warmer temperatures at 
higher altitudes. Though warming may prove beneficial for 
some regions it may adversely affect the larger warmer 
regions. Temperature rise could also lead to more open 
water and soil/plant evaporation. At a rough estimate, poten- 
tial evapotranspiration over Africa is projected to increase by 
5-10 percent by 2050. The imbalance between rainfall and 
higher evapotranspiration will imply more frequent water 
scarcity or in extreme situations lead to significantly greater 
drought risks (IPCC 2007). 

Changes in sea levels around Africa may be expected by 
the year 2050. Sea levels rise due to thermal expansion of 
water. Melting glaciers compound the problem by flushing 
even more fresh water into the oceans. Rising seas threaten 
to inundate low-lying areas and islands, coastal populations, 
and destroy ecosystems such as mangroves and wetlands 
that protect the coasts against storms. It has been estimated 
that sea levels may rise by 25 cm (Hernes. et al. 1995). 
According to Eritrea Profile (2009), islands are particularly 
at greater risk. The Seychelles fears that they could loose 
60 percent of their land because of rising sea levels. 

In general, rainfall is projected to increase over the con- 
tinent, the exceptions being southern Africa and parts of the 
Horn of Africa where rainfall is projected to decline by 2050 
by about 10 percent (IPCC 2007). Regional projections of 
precipitation change diverge rather strongly in Africa. For 
example, scenarios of summer precipitation in the Sahel 
show a range of +20. However, present trends in precipi- 
tation in Africa show a decrease in some regions. Recent 
transient scenarios report lower temperature changes, glob- 
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ally as well as for Africa. 
Seasonal changes in rainfall 
are not expected to be large. 
Parts of the Sahel could expe- 
rience an increase in rainfall 
of as much as 15 percent over 
the 1961-90 average. 
Equatorial Africa could expe- 
rience a small (5 percent) 
increase in rainfall. An 
increase in precipitation vari- 
ation would compound tem- 
perature effects (ibid). For 
example, Hulme (1996) 
reports that inter-annual 
variation could be in the 
order of 25 percent in much 
of southern Africa in the 
2050s. Science has proved 
that rainfall 
adversely impacts the hydro- 

logical cycle and eventually 

affects agricultural production. 

Only about a third of Africa’s historical forest extent 
remains, with West Africa’s forests being lost faster than 
those of any other region. Annual deforestation rates aver- 
age 0.7 percent per annum (FAO, 1997 as noted in IPCC 
2007). WRI (1996) indicates that only 8 percent (0.5 million 
km?) of Africa’s regional forest remains as “frontier forest”. 
(Frontier forest is essentially natural/primary forest of suf- 
ficient size which can support ecologically viable popula- 
tions of indigenous species.) Demands on forests also have 
escalated in some regions (for instance, as a result of civil 
unrest that has pushed hundreds of thousands of people 
into previously intact forest, IPCC 2007). 

Climatic change will bring about changes in precipita- 
tion, evapotranspiration, runoff, soil moisture, radiation and 
temperature, besides sea levels. The key sector of the econ- 
omy which is likely to be affected most by the above changes 
is agriculture which includes all land-based activities and 
perennial crops, animal husbandry and forestry. The agri- 
cultural sector’s resource base, production environment and 
infrastructural support system (irrigation) have the most 
direct and closest linkages with the variations listed above. 

There are several constraints to Africa’s agricultural 
development. Mendelsohn (2000) insists that besides cli- 
mate change, there are serious concerns about agriculture 
in Africa because of availability of water, soil degradation, 
and recurring droughts. A number of countries face semi- 
arid conditions that make agriculture challenging. Further, 
development efforts have been particularly difficult to sus- 
tain. African agriculture has the slowest record of produc- 
tivity increase in the world. In fact, African farmers have 
adapted to a certain amount of climate variation though cli- 
mate change may well force large regions of marginal agri- 
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Calling out for rain: African children wait to catch the first drops of rainfall. With increasing global 
warming, rainfall Is becoming scant in Africa. 


cultural holdings out of production in Africa. 

Agriculture in Africa is the dominant sector of the econ- 
omy and is the main source of employment, income and 
sustenance for the entire population. The importance of 
agriculture in Africa cannot, therefore, be overemphasised. 
The majority of Africa’s populations is rural and, therefore, 
heavily dependent on agriculture for their livelihood and 
survival (Moyo, 2006). 

African agriculture provides livelihoods to “about 60 per- 
cent of the continent’s active labour force and‘accounts for 
40 percent of its foreign currency earnings (Africa Recovery, 
2004)”. It is a major contributor to the current economy of 
most African countries, averaging 21 percent and ranging 
from 10 percent to 70 percent of the GDP (Mendelsohn et 
al, 2000). Future development is likely to reduce agricul- 
ture’s share of GDP and could shrink to as little as 4 per- 
cent by 2100. Even under this scenario, several countries will 
still have large agricultural sectors constituting over 10 per- 
cent of their GDP. Thus any sector of the economy which ` 
employs the largest labour force (around two-thirds) and 
accounts for about one-fifth of the GDP share is bound to 
play a central part in economy (Franz-Theo. 2007). 

According to the Table 1 overleaf, the irrigated area 
under the cropland has remained the same in SSA with only 
3.6 percent, whereas in South Asia and Latin America, there 
has been an increase in the already large area under irriga- 
tion. Fertiliser consumption has decreased in Africa, but has 
substantially increased in the other two areas. Consequently, 
the cereal yield has stagnated in Africa but in in South 
Asia and Latin America have been notable. BA KC 

Yet, this sector has performed abysmally. Food produc- 
tion has stagnated if not declined for the past four decades. 
Since 1970, agricultural output has been growing at less 
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TABLE 1: Basic regional agricultural indicators 


| Indicator 

Irrigated area Jt 

( percent of cropland) 
1989-91 3.6 
2001-03 



















2,234 


2002-04 341, 401 2,812 


Source: Reilly, Climate Change, Global Agriculture and Regional 
Vulnerability. Economic Research Service, USA 














than 1.5 percent (Ayittey, 2005). The growth rate in the 
1990s averaged only 2.1 percent (Maxwell, 2001). Food pro- 
duction has been growing and has not lagged markedly 
behind global growth rates. But it has not been able to keep 
pace with the relative demographic changes, with popula- 
tion growth growing at about 3 percent per annum 
(Ogunwole, 2007). The African production of both cereals 
and root crops rose mainly as more land was brought under 
cultivation. Henao and Baanante (2006) indicate that some 
50,000 ha of forest, and 60,000 ha of grasslands in Africa are 
lost to agriculture annually, and approximately 70 percent 
of deforestation in Africa is a result of clearing land for cul- 
tivation. Dixon et al (2001) show that the contribution from 
area expansion and yield increases to agricultural production 
in SSA is not proportionate. In the past 30 years, areas for 
maize, millet and sorghum cultivation expanded by 1.5 per- 
cent, 1.4 percent and 1.2 percent, respectively, whereas 
yields increased by only 1.2 percent, 0.4 percent and 0.5 
percent, respectively. But crop yields have remained large- 
ly stagnant. For want of arable land, this expansion has stag- 
nated as well. 

This has led to worsening food insecurity and chronic 
undernourishment (Ogunwole 2007). Consequently, food 
production per capita declined by 7 percent in 1960s, by 15 
percent in the 1970s, and by 8 percent in the 1980s (Ayittey 
2005). Beginning in 1973, Africa became a net food 
importer, and this represented the beginning of a chronic 
food gap for the region (Eicher 1999). The decline has since 
continued. Using 1989-91 as the base year, food production 
per capita income for Africa was 104 in 1980 and gradually 
declined to 95 in 2000. The average annual percentage 
growth during the period from 1990 to most recent data 
available stood at -0.3 percent (Africa Development 
Indicators, 2002). About 20 percent of the continent’s export 
income in the 1980s was spent on food imports (Chazan et 


al. 1992:259); in 1990, it had reached 40 percent (Ayittey 
2005). Food exports increased by 13 percent and the agri- 
cultural resource gap (the difference between agricultural 
exports and imports) is widening, having grown by some 44 
percent in the last decade (Moyo 2006). 

The biggest challenge to African agriculture arises from 
the risk of crop loss owing to variations in rainfall, and 
droughts. Rainfall variation in Africa is almost twice as that 
of temperate regions. In Africa, the co-efficient of variation 
ranges between 15 to 30 percent (Ogunwole 2007). 
Variation also corresponds to the onset of rain and the extent 
of early rainfall. Variations in the onset of rain heighten 
risks in planting while delayed onsets naturally delay plant- 
ing and shorten the growing season, resulting in fewer wet 
days. Higher rainfall intensities throughout SSA accelerate 
soil erosion which siphons off the soil’s organic matter. 

Evapotranspiration raises temperatures (Cline 2010: 26). 
The need for irrigation rises as conditions become drier. 
Global warming will increase both temperature and pre- 
cipitation, therefore, irrigation will become crucial. Besides, 
the low incidence of irrigation and the limited extent of irri- 
gated land will lead to soil degradation. Cline (2010: 53) 
shows that there is a predominant pattern of large negative 
changes due to warming (excluding carbon fertilisation) in 
dry land African agriculture. The medium change is -31 
percent, with 0.5 of the 28 countries having a complete 
shutdown. In terms of reduction in agricultural capacity by 
half or more, four countries show modest declines and two 
countries modest increases. 

Several countries show major gains from irrigated agri- 
culture. IPCC 2007 reports that high temperatures can affect 
yields and yield quality in semi-arid and arid regions, 
although water is more important. The constant high tem- 
perature also increases the evaporation rate, producing high 
water deficits. As the total amount of solar radiation avail- 
able to crops during the rainy season is low, this also low- 
ers yield. The high rainfall causes leaching and erosion while 
the high temperature causes rapid decomposition of organ- 
ic matter thus resulting in poor soil fertility products 
(Slaymaker & Spencer 1998). 

The most common consequence of rainfall variation is 
drought, which increases crop failure (Ogunwole 2007). In 
Africa, high evaporation rates are common and this coupled 
with unpredictable rainfall often lead to periods of water 
shortage in some areas, particularly, the semi-arid. IPCC 
(2007:4) report notes that in the Sahelian region of Africa, 
warmer and drier conditions have led to a reduced length 
of growing season with detrimental effects on crops. It fur- 
ther notes that agricultural production, including access to 
food, in many African countries and regions is projected to 
be severely compromised by climatic variations and climate 
change. The area suitable for agriculture, the length of grow- 
ing seasons and yield potential, particularly along the mar- 
gins of semi-arid and arid areas, are expected to decrease. 
The distribution of rainfall within the growing season may 
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also affect yields. Low temperatures and radiation limit pro- 

- duction in some high-elevation regions. In some countries, 
yields from rain-fed agriculture could be reduced by up to 
50 percent by 2020 (PCC 2007:10). 


TABLE 2: Net Revenue Impacts from Uniform 
Climate Scenarios 



































Warming Warming Impacts 
Increase of 25°C of SC £7% of14% 
| Rainfed A : = 
Net revenue ~72.2 120.4 —14.1 -28.3 
{$ per ha) _ 4 | 
Total net revenue | ~22.6 -37.7 —4.4 | -89 
(billions $) — 
Irrigated 
Net revenue 110.3 258.8 -15.9 -31.5 
(5 per ha) nae ER 
Tonlnetrevenue 14 34 21 Precipitation | Precipitation 
0.41 
(ellos $) B 
Total (Africa } 
Net revenge -49.2 -95.7 -183 -37.2 
($ per ha) (-11.3%) {-21.9%} (4.2%) (85%) 
Total net revenue ~16.0 -312 -5.96 -12.1 
(billions $) i 
(Note: Values in parenthesis represent percentage 
changes from present climate.) 


Source: Kurukulasuriya and Mendelsohn, “A Ricardian Analysis of 
the Impact of Climate Change on African Cropland”, Policy Research 
Working Paper 4305, World Bank, Washington, DC. 


Table 2 shows that the net revenue decrease by 16 per- 
cent and 30 percent if the warming increases by 2.5 percent 
and 5 percent, respectively, in rainfed areas of Africa. 
Irrigated areas, however, show much lower changes. Overall 
revenues decrease by $16 billion and $31 billion, respec- 
tively, with temperature changes of 2.5 percent and 5 per- 
cent. With a decrease of 7 percent and 14 percent of pre- 
cipitation, respectively, the decrease projected is $5.96 bil- 
lion and $12.1 billion. The agricultural output potential 
falls by 17 percent in Africa suggesting that Africa is most 
vulnerable to global warming (Cline 2010:80). Since less 
water is available for irrigation in hotter and drier areas, 
future irrigation compensation is irrelevant. IPCC 
(2001:289) finds that Africa is the continent with the low- 
est conversion factor of precipitation to run off. Although 
the equatorial region and coastal areas of Eastern and 
Southern Africa are humid, the rest of the continent ranges 
from dry to sub-humid to arid. 

The dominant impact of global warming is predicted to 
be a reduction in soil moisture in subhumid zones and a 
reduction in the runoff. By the end of this century, exclud- 
ing carbon fertilisation, Africa as a whole could experience 
agricultural impacts ranging from annual losses of $48 bil- 
lion if the future climate were “hot and dry” to annual gains 
of $97 billion if it were “mild and wet” (Mendelsohn 2006). 

No Sub-Saharan African country has been able to achieve 
food self-sufficiency. Population is increasing at a rate faster 
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than food production. Population has increased in those 
regions where soil is degraded, fragile and has low fertility. 
Demographic and economic changes do not allow for the 
traditional practice of allowing land to revert to natural veg- 
etation after continuous cropping for two-three years 
(Ogunwole 2007). Droughts have often been blamed for 
Africa’s agricultural decline. This is more apt for Sahelian 
African countries. In many other countries of Africa, 
droughts only exacerbate an already existing precarious sit- 
uation (Ayittey 2005: 244). The results indicate that climate 
sensitivity of agriculture is an important factor. The impacts 
in Africa as a continent can range from a potential loss of $25 
billion to a loss of $194 billion per year. One of the forecast 
suggests that African countries may lose 47 percent of their 
agricultural revenue because of global warming. But the 
cross-sectional forecast was less pessimistic, suggesting loss- 
es of only 6 percent of agricultural GDP (Mendelsohn 
2000). However, notwithstanding climate change, it should 
be noted that its impact may constitute only a small fraction 
of future GDP. With the expected growth in other sectors 
of the economy, agriculture should be a small fraction of 
GDP in Africa by 2100. The damage from climate change 
to African agriculture is expected to range from 0.13 to 2 per- 
cent of GDP by 2100. (ibid). 

Mendelsohn (2000) believes that the current climatic 
variation is marginal with respect to precipitation in many 
parts of Africa. But further warming in these semi-arid loca- 
tions could be devastating to agriculture there. Even in the 
moist tropics, increased heat is expected to reduce crop 
yields. In Africa the current farming technology is basic and 
incomes are low, suggesting that farmers will have few 
options to adapt. The effects of climate change on agricul- 
ture are likely to be different across the African continent. 
The results of all these factors suggest that every region in 
Africa will experience some negative climate change impacts, 
but that some regions will be more vulnerable to warming 
than others. As a fraction of GDP, the Sahara and EGAD 
regions are the most vulnerable. These two regions are 
expected to suffer losses between 2 percent and 7 percent. 
West Africa and Central Africa are also vulnerable with 
effects ranging from 2 percent to 4 percent. In contrast, 
Northern and Southern Africa are expected to have losses 
from 0.4 percent to 1.3 percent (ibid). 

The general conclusion is that climate change will affect 
some parts of Africa negatively, although it will enhance 
prospects for crop production in other areas (Downing, 
1992) as case studies in Kenya, Zimbabwe and Senegal show. 
Warmer climates will alter the distribution of agroecologi- 
cal zones. IPCC-2007 reports that highlands may become 
more suitable for annual cropping as a result of increased 
temperatures (and radiation) and reduced frost hazards. 
Some regions could experience temperature stress at certain 
growing periods, necessitating shifting of planting dates to 
minimise the risk. Expansion of agriculture is important in 
the east African highlands. The Report further notes that 
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though a large portion of African agriculture is rain-fed, 
heat-related plant stress may reduce yields in several key 
‘crops, such as wheat, rice, maize and potatoes. 

With changes in precipitation and hydrology, tempera- 
ture, length of growing season and frequency of extreme 
weather events, considerable effort would be required to 
prepare African countries to deal with climate-related 
impacts on agriculture. The vulnerability of the majority of 
the African population to poverty and low productivity in 
the agricultural system are not only consequences of envi- 
ronmental degradation but also of the limited economic 
resources and infrastructure, low levels of technology, poor 
access to information and knowledge, inefficient institu- 
tions, and limited empowerment and access to resources. 

IFOAM (2009:11) observes that conventional agriculture 
has been a major contributor to climate change. According 
to IPPC, the annual amount of GHGs emitted by the agri- 
cultural sector is 10 to 12 percent of global emissions. The 
main GHGs emitted through agriculture accounted for by 
the IPCC are Nitrous oxide (N20) and methane (CH4). 
Conventional agriculture relies on fossil fuel-based chem- 
ical nitrogen (N) fertilisers and herbicides manufactured in 
energy intensive factories transported to farms. Chemical 
(mineral/inorganic) fertilisers release both CO, and NO 
during their energy intensive manufacturing process. 
Chemical fertilisers and herbicides inhibit the natural bio- 
logical activity of the soil that drives the formation of com- 
pounds that encase and effectively store carbon. There is 
some indication that the higher the application of chemical 
inputs the greater the amount of soil carbon lost as CO, as 
the soilfractions are less stable. This is probably a more sig- 
nificant reason for CO; loss in conventional agricultural 
systems than tillage (ibid. 14). 

The challenge that Africa faces lies in increasing the 
amount of food that can be produced on a sustained basis 
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without negative effects, that is, 
finding better farming technolo- 
gies and natural resource manage- 
: ment practices, better institutions, 
NJ and better policies, so that the 
j farmers’ trade-offs are less stark 
. .| (Scherr 1999). In order to consol- 
: idate food security, there is a need 
for an environmentally and social- 
ly responsive agricultural system, 
based on the needs of small land 
holders. 

To bail Africa out of its agri- 
cultural crisis, several projects 
crafted by their national leaders 
and elites have failed. Those pro- 
jects were alien to African reality 
and could not be adapted to their 
unique environments. Prog- 
rammes such as Integrated Rural 
Development (IRD) and World Food Programme (WFP) 
were undertaken in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leonne and 
many other African countries. These programmes were 
rather disappointing as they did not embrace Africa’s peas- 
ant farmers. The traditional environment is of greater 
importance to peasant farmers in Africa as they are gov- 
erned more by custom and time-tested practices in an envi- 
ronment of economic and political freedom (Ayittey 2005). 
At the same time, they lack the ability to deal with new chal- 
lenges and also do not have access to appropriate technolo- 
gy and resources. 

An innovative and radical solution is required to pull 
back African agriculture out of this serious crisis. Africa 
must, without much, delay adopt an agro-ecological 
system of production that balances the indigenous and 
local agricultural knowledge systems with the research 
based scientific knowledge and inputs that do not 
degrade environment. 

African farmers should favour an agro-ecological model 
which emphasises biodiversity, recycling of nutrients, syn- 
ergy among crops, animals, soils and other biological com- 
ponents, regeneration and conservation of resources 
(Duruigbo 2007: 52-3). Agro-ecology or economic agricul- 
ture which involves the use of ecological principles for the 
design and management of sustainable and resource con- 
serving agricultural systems offers several advantages over 
the conventional agronomic or agro-industrial approach 
(ibid.86). The ecologically viable agriculture is the one 
which simultaneously increases productivity and only min- 
imally decrease future use of the environment (Rotimi 
2007:86). 

Many different expressions have been noted in the 
UNCTAD Report to imply greater sustainability in some 
agricultural systems over prevailing ones (both pre-indus- 
trial and industrialised). These include biodynamic, 
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community-based, eco-agriculture, ecological, environ- 
mentally sensitive, extensive, farm-fresh, free-range, low- 
input, organic, permaculture, sustainable and wise use. 
However, there is continuing and intense debate about 
whether agricultural systems using some of these practices 
can qualify as sustainable. ~ 

Scialabba (2007) describes organic agriculture as “neo- 
traditional food system”, as it uses scientific investigation to 
improve traditional farming practices anchored in multi- 
cropping systems, natural food preservation, and storage 
and risk aversion strategies that have traditionally secured 
local food needs. The International Federation for Organic 
Agriculture Management (IFOAM) has defined organic 
agriculture as a production system that sustains the health 
of soils, ecosystems and people. It relies on ecological pro- 
cesses, biodiversity and cycles adapted to local conditions, 
rather than the use of inputs with adverse effects. Organic 
agriculture combines tradition, innovation and science-to 
benefit the shared environment and promote fair relation- 
ships and a good quality of life for all involved. The 
FAO/WHO Codex Alimentarius guidelines, recognised by 
UNCTAD in its Trade and Environment Review 2006, 
defines organic agriculture as “a holistic production man- 
agement [whose] primary goal is to optimise the health and 
productivity of interdependent communities of soil, life, 
plants animals and people”. The underlying principle in all 
these definitions is the insistence on a holistic approach 
where tradition and science are combined to benefit the 
whole ecosystem including plants, animals and humans. 

Agriculture is highly vulnerable to climate change and 
our food supply relies on successful adaptation. Adaptation 
actions include those necessary to restore the resilience of 
eco-systems and their productivity to enable sustainable 
economic development. Organic agriculture increases the 
ability of the farming system to continue functioning when 
faced with the adverse effects of climate change by increas- 
ing resilience within the agro-ecosystem (Borron: 2006; 
Ensor:2009). Diversification is a fundamental aspect of 
organic agriculture. Resiliency to climate disasters is close- 
ly linked to farm biodiversity. Practices that enhance biodi- 
versity allow farms to mimic natural ecological processes, 
enabling them to better respond to change and reduce risk 
(IFOAM 2009:20). Organic agriculture encourages the use 
of local and indigenous farmer knowledge and observation 
techniques and recognises the critical role of women 
throughout the entire food chain, as farmers, consumers and 
mothers. Indigenous and traditional knowledge are key 
sources of information on adaptive capacity, centered on the 
selective, experimental and resilient capabilities of farmers 
(IFPRI; Niggli: 2009; Bolwig: 2007). 

Organic agriculture has well established practices that not 
only help to adapt to climate change but simultaneously 
mitigate climate change, build resilient farming systems, 
reduce poverty and improve food security. This type of agri- 
cultural management has proved to emit much lower lev- 
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els of GHGs, and quickly, affordably and effectively 
sequesters carbon in the soil (IFOAM 2009:6). At the same 
time, it can transform-small farms like no other farming sys- 
tem towards greater productivity by increasing soil fertility 
and stability, optimising water use, diversifying crops and 
incomes, building resilience to climate change, achieving 
high yields under difficult conditions and creating new local 
markets. Given the necessary information and extension 
services, organic agriculture is an affordable low-risk strat- 
egy for small holders (ibid:8). 

Several case studies of the African region have proved 
that organic agriculture can increase agricultural productiv- 
ity and can raise incomes with low-cost, locally available and 
appropriate technologies, without causing environmental 
damage. Furthermore, evidence shows that organic agri- 
culture can build up natural resources, strengthen commu- 
nities and improve human capacity, thus improving food 
security by addressing many different causal factors simul- 
taneously. 

Scialabba (2007:5) reports that according to a study car- 
ried out on behalf of the International Food Policy Research 
Institute (IFPRI), switching to organic agriculture in sub- 
Saharan Africa would likely increase food availability and 
decrease food import dependency, with negligible changes 
in prices and no changes in current malnutrition rates 
(Halberg 2006). Of particular relevance to sub-Saharan 
Africa and tropical countries in general is that organic crops 
are grown from traditional, local seed varieties rather than 
from commercial, laboratory-bred ones. A modeling for 
large-scale organic conversion in sub-Saharan Africa 
(Halberg 2006) suggests that agricultural yields would grow 
by 50 percent, thus increasing local access to food and reduc- 
ing food imports. Other estimates show that in Africa, con- 
version to organic agriculture was estimated to increase pro- 
ductivity by 56 percent by 2030 (Scialabba 2007: 6). Organic 
agriculture management systems have doubled yields in arid 
and degraded soils (e.g. in Tigray, Ethiopia). It offers an 
effective way to reverse the currently dramatic desertifica- 
tion processes taking place in Africa by preventing soil ero- 
sion and land degradation as well as by helping to rehabili- 
tate degraded land (IFOAM 2008). 

Organic agriculture is labour intensive and contributes 
to significant employment in the sub-sector. Organic farms 
provide more than 30 percent more jobs per hectare than 
non-organic farms (Scialabba 2007:8). This ratio increases 
further if on-farm processing and direct marketing are con- 
sidered, because such enterprises are more likely fostered 
best in organic systems. Rather than displacing the agricul- 
tural workforce, organic agriculture safeguards livelihoods 
by keeping people on the land (Scialabba 2007: 8). The expe- 
riences of the farmers practising it show that it establishes 
sustainable livelihoods for African farm families and their 
communities by giving access to new market opportunities, 
resulting in premium prices for their products. It reduces 
the costs of external inputs as farmers refrain from using 
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synthetic fertilisers and pesticides, genetically modified 
organisms and pharmaceuticals. 

IFOAMA (20039) insists that organic agriculture removes 
artificial boundaries between farms and landscapes and 
therefore provides important linkages, such as wildlife cor- 
ridors, between disparate natural habitats. According to the 
other report of IFOAM (2008), these farming practices 
deliberately integrate traditional farming practices and make 
use of locally available resources. As such, they are highly 
relevant to smallholders — the majority of African farmers 
— producing for themselves and their local markets. 
Organic farming contributes towards achieving public good 
at the national and local levels in Africa. 

According to the IFOAM 2008 report, the following 
statistics are an eye opener. Currently, almost 417,000 
hectares are certified organic and managed by at least 
175,266 farmers in Africa. The countries with the greatest 
organic areas are Tunisia, Uganda, South Africa and 
Tanzania. Most of this land is used for permanent crops. 
The main permanent crops are cash crops like olives (North 
Africa), followed by coffee, oil palm, cotton and cocoa. The 
countries with organic standards are Tunisia, Egypt and the 
East African countries (Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Rwanda 
and Burundi). In addition to the 417,000 hectares of organ- 
ic agricultural land, 8.2 million hectares are certified as for- 
est and “wild harvested” areas. The largest wild collection 
areas are in Zambia (7.2 million hectares), Sudan 
(490,000 hectares), Kenya (186,000 hectares) and Uganda 
(158,328 hectares). 

In Africa, much organic production also takes place in 
the informal sector and without certification. There are 
organic farmers for whom certification does not hold out 
any advantage: this is true for farmers who practise subsis- 
tence farming, basically catering for the food security of 
their families or their community. There are no official 
statistics to quote on this type of organic production. As in 
most developing countries, the bulk of the certified organ- 
ic products are exported. 

UNCTAD-UNEP CBTF (2009) reports that in addi- 
tion to estimates for certified organic agriculture in Africa, 
there are also large numbers of farmers that practise sus- 
tainable, traditional or near-organic agriculture. These near- 
organic systems do not rely on purchased inputs often 
because they were bypassed by the 
Green Revolution, or farmers do not 


sonable to estimate that Africa accounts for 1-3 per cent of 
global land under certified organic management, but a 
much higher percentage (in the range of 20-24 per cent) of 
certified organic farms (Willer & Yussefi 2007; 
Bouagnimbeck 2008). This reflects the predominance of 
smallholder farms in organic production in Africa. In addi- 
tion, there are at least 8 million hectares of land certified for 
organic wild collection, including bee pastures, roughly a 
quarter of the global estimated figure (UNEP- 
UNCTAD 2008:9) 

Organic farming as discussed in (UNEP-UNCTAD 
2008:9) the report is significantly more developed in North, 
South and Eastern Africa than other regions of Africa. In 
some countries, the certified organic sector comprises a few 
large export-oriented farms that have converted to organic 
production (South Africa, Zambia and Malawi). In other 
countries, the sector’s growth stems from significant 
attempts to engage smallholders in export commodity pro- 
duction, such as those in Uganda and Tanzania (Parrott & 
van Elzakker. 2003). 

In East Africa, it is estimated that in 2007, Uganda had 
an estimated 250,000 ha under certified organic production, 
Kenya 181,500 ha and the United Republic of Tanzania 
85,000 ha (International Trade Centre: 2007). The UNEP- 
UNCTAD 2008 report says that these figures may include 
land certified for organic wild collection. Rapidly growing 
exports are mostly carried out by exporting companies that 
subcontract (mainly smallholder) outgrowers, although 
some cooperatives and plantations export directly. In 
Uganda, for example, over the past three years organic 
exports have been growing at an average annual rate of 67 
percent. The number of farmers certified and linked to 
export markets increased from 28,000 in 2002 to over 
200,000 in 2008, of which 90 per cent are smallholders with 
less than three hectares of land (NOGAMU 2008). 

In Uganda and Tanzania, the average use of chemical 
fertilisers is less than one kilogram per hectare per year, 
which implies that most land is never fertilised with syn- 
thetic fertilisers (Altieri. 2002; Wynen & Vanzetti. 2002). 

Organic farming can lead to increased food production 
— in many cases a doubling of yields has been seen — 
which makes an important contribution to increasing the 
food security in a region. The examples above support that 


Table 3: Performance of Organic and Near Organic Agriculture 
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yield increases are possible and indeed likely with a switch 
to organic farming in a variety of different contexts, partic- 
ularly in marginalised areas or where traditional farming 
methods are used. Food availability increased in 11 out of 
13 cases centred on food production examined in this study 
(UNEP-UNCTAD 2008). The table shows that in Africa, 
the average change in crop yield increases by a substantial 
116 percent but in East Africa it was still higher with 128 
percent (Table 3). 

Although many resource-conserving technologies and 
practices are currently being used in Africa, the total num- 
ber of farmers using them is still relatively small 
(UNEP-UNCTAD 2008). Lack of knowledge of organic 
and sustainable agricultural techniques is often a limiting 
factor in the spread of organic production. Greater govern- 
ment investment would help overcome these constraints 
though lack of proper infrastructure could affect organic 
exports in Africa. The absence of large domestic organic 
markets make organic agriculture a risky venture by solely 
relying on the export market. Also, with micro-financing 
hardly available, it could limit the spread of organic agri- 
culture in Africa. 
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Conclusion 

The erratic pattern of agriculture has impacted the 
already vulnerable regions. These regions have been unable 
to cope with climate extremes on one hand and subsequent 
low food production on the other. Insufficient food avail- 
ability implies that conventional agriculture has not been 
able to keep pace with growing demand. Also, the new alien 
methods for intensifying crop production have failed in 
Africa for want of the support system it requires. It has, 
therefore, become imperative to strike a balance between 
indigenous and local agricultural knowledge. The need of 
the day is not only to achieve accelerated food production 
but also to manage agriculture in such a way that human 
intervention is minimal and biodiversity is retained to help 
achieve sustainable production and sustainable develop- 
ment. Organic agriculture can enhance agricultural pro- 
ductivity and can raise incomes with affordable, locally avail- 
able and appropriate technologies, with minimal harm to the 
environment. Organic methods of agriculture appear to be 
a better alternative in the present scenario. It may not suf- 
ficiently increase food production but it may be a step in the 
desired direction. a 
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India as a CATALYST 
of development 


Closer economic and commercial relations with India is helping 
African countries to realise their developmental aspirations, 
says Dr. Ravinder Rena 
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commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the Asian African Conference -1955, Bandung. 


his article examines the current and 
ture trade and partnership agreements 
between India and Africa. With trade 
being one of the earliest of human activ- 
ities, economic and commercial ties 
between India and Africa go back a long 
way and have always been robust. The 
two sides also shared a common dark 
phase under colonialism owing to exploitation, discrimina- 
tion and many other forms of oppression. While it may not 
be of much use to dwell on this dark side of the shared his- 
tory of the two sides, it is also important to “remember the 





“a 





past to reshape the present to have a better understanding 
for the future”. With the rising tide of nationalist move- 
ments in the 20th century, which helped both India as well 
as countries in Africa to emerge free from their colonial 
yoke, the ancient ties between the two regions grew at a 
rapid pace. Now, in the 21st century, mutual cooperation 
between India and Africa, based on equality and fraternity, 
has been expanding at an accelerating speed. No wonder 
then that while addressing the Nigerian Parliament 
Assembly in 2007, India’s Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan 
Singh acknowledged that India and Africa have a shared 
destiny and common future. “Hence, our relationship must 
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be brought to full bloom,” he said.2 Developed countries 
keen on exploiting Africa’s rich resources would love to see 
Africa fragmented into many pieces. That is the reason why 
these countries, instead of stepping up aid and development 
assistance to Africa, are actually cutting back such assistance. 
Arecent OECD report indicates that the aid provided by the’ 
world’s major donors, the 22 member countries of the 
OECD Development Assistance Committee (DAC), at 
$103.9 billion in 2006, fell 5.1 percent from that provided 
in 2005. This figure includes $19.2 billion of debt relief, 
notably exceptional relief to Iraq and Nigeria. Excluding 
debt relief, other forms of aid fell by 1.8 percent 
(Rena, 2007b). 

Africa’s biggest challenge is to become competitive in the 
global economy. It is a known fact that economic strength 
depends on command over natural resources and quality of 
the labour force. Apart from the ability to cope with com- 
plex production techniques and technological changes, 
Africa requires not only a healthy and 
educated citizenry, but also policies 
supporting the poor. Credit needs to be 
made more widely available, particular- 
ly to the rural poor. Africa needs to 
invest in rural roads and support its 
small-scale enterprises (Rena, 2007b). 

Although more countries are now 
integrated into a global economic sys- 
tem in which trade and capital flow 
across borders with unprecedented 
energy, the movement of people, even 
in this post-1970s era of globalisation, is 
restricted and strictly regulated in the 
aftermath of the 9/11 attacks. 
Globalisation has produced increasing 
global economic interdependence 
through the growing volume and vari- 
ety of cross-border flows of finance, 
investment, goods, and services, and the rapid and 
widespread diffusion of technology. A World Bank study has 
also pointed out the advantages of globalisation. 
Nonetheless, it has been argued that owing to deficiencies 
in governance and the resulting inequities, globalisation has 
become painful, rather than merely controversial, to the 
developing world (Rena, 2007a). 

India’s Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh, while 
speaking at the Asian African Conference, April 23, 2005, 
Jakarta, had said, “ours is a world of unprecedented con- 
nectivity. Thanks to the communication and information 
technology revolutions, distances have lost their old mean- 
ing. Fifty years after Bandung 1955, we meet in a smaller and 
more integrated world. Migration and more open 
economies are creating multi-cultural societies. 
Globalisation enables instant availability of information and 
freer competition for opportunities.” 

Prime Minister Singh also said that it was not coinciden- 
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tal that increasing openness, democracy and social awareness 
follow the process of globalisation. “Recent advances in sci- 
ence and technology provide us with unparalleled instru- 
mentalities to combat age-old problems of poverty, ignorance 
and disease. Properly managed, globalisation can effect a sig- 
nificant improvement in the human condition in the span of 
a single generation. However, along with the opportunities, 
globalisation brings with it new challenges. The globalisation 
of disease and insecurity, the management of scarce natural 
resources, challenges posed by HIV/AIDS and terrorism — 
all require a global approach and a global solution.” 

According to the speech by India’s President Pratibha 
Devisingh Patil on the eve of the 61st Republic Day of India, 
“In the first decade of the 21st century, India witnessed 
transformational changes. It also emerged as a force driving 
change in the world. Our achievements and experiences 
have, indeed, brought the nation to a definitional stage, 
where the promise ofa bright future as a developed and pro- 
gressive nation is for us to claim, as we 
all work together with conviction and 
commitment. However, as we over- 
come deficiencies and convert our 
strengths into an energetic force, we 
must remain deeply conscious of what 
we must preserve and what we must 
change.” The president’s message 
clearly indicated that all Indian citizens 
should work diligently to transform 
our economy into a developed one in 
the near future. With the development 
that India would accomplish in the 
coming one or two decades, the world 
economy in general and the African 
economy in particular will eventually 
benefit. 

This article is divided into four sec- 
tions: The introduction focuses on 
Indian and African strengths and commonalities that can be 
shared and perceived. Besides, it also covers India’s foreign 
policy and her commitment to Africa. Section two highlights 
the establishment of Indian industries and economic and 
commercial activities, which are already in place. Section 
three discusses trade and development in Africa and various 
trade and institutional partnership agreements that have 
been initiated by the government of India and their impact 
on the African economies. Section four deals with the Indian 
aid and assistance programmes in Africa and also discusses 
India’s trade with the African continent. The final section 
provides a summary and conclusion of the study. 

This article is mainly based on secondary sources of data 
collected from various reports of the government of India, 
Prime Minster’s Office, President’s Office, UNCTAD, 
websites and Indian media. The data has been analysed and 
the various trade and partnership agreements have been dis- 
cussed in the best interests of both Africa and India. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES IN AFRICA 

The Father of the Nation, Mahatrna Gandhi, said “India 
has a long-standing, close and multi-layered relationship 
with Africa.” The sole objective of India’s partnership with 
Africa is to cooperate with all the countries of this conti- 
nent, within the limits of its capacity and capability, in 
their efforts towards achieving economic vibrancy, peace, 
stability and self-reliance. India’s intention is to become a 
close partner in Africa’s resurgence. Indeed, over the last 
50 years, China has taken huge strides in fostering African 
trade and development. It has, therefore, been realised that 
Africa can also gain from sharing India’s development 
experiences as part of its transformation strategy to be a 
developed country in the coming two decades. In India, the 
government sought to empower the people by investing in 
their capabilities and by widening their development 
options. Indian leaders realised that the transfer of knowl- 
edge and human skills will further strengthen mutual capa- 
bilities of India and Africa. Not only that, it has been felt 
that such exchange programmes must go beyond govern- 
ment to government interaction and must embrace their 
civil society, academics, artists and writers. For this pur- 
pose, the government of India began to help immensely by 
facilitating African students to study in India in various 
fields. For example, during 2009, the High Commission 
of India in Namibia sent more than 20 Namibian students 
to India. Besides, India intends to set up educational insti- 
tutions and communication facilities in Africa and increase 
the number of scholarships for African students to study 
in India. In fact, India plans to increase the number of 
scholarships for post-graduate and doctoral studies in its 
institutions to over 300 students from Africa. 

As the Indian Planning Commission has noted in its 
approach paper in mid-2007, the number of universities in 
India has increased from 20 in 1947 to 367 in 2006 while 
the number of colleges has gone from about 500 to 18,064 
during the same period. But the need for a massive and 
well-trained workforce and high quality research output to 
meet the demands of economic growth is without prece- 
dent. For nearly two decades, and particularly in the recent 
period of robust economic growth, a quantitative expan- 
sion of the education system has taken place, largely 
through the private sector. While this has created more 
opportunities and produced some institutions of high 
merit, the quality of education has not been assessed rig- 
orously. 

According to Goldman Sachs, which first coined the 
BRIC concept to map the rising share of Brazil, Russia, 
India, and China in the global economy, the four countries 
will likely be the largest economies in the world by 2050. No 
wonder India is in the throes of a three-year boom with fore- 
casters seeing more growth on the horizon. The country has 
just added 14 new billionaires to the Forbes list of world’s 
wealthiest men and has a middle class with rising incomes 
comprising 200 to 250 million people. India’s economic 


power is the obvious counter to China’s hegemony in the 
region (Rena, 2008). 

For nearly four decades, there have been only a handful 
of serious and scholarly studies on what makes the econo- 
my of the world’s second most populous country tick. 
Despite promises of a reasonably enlightened economic 
leadership after its 1947 independence from British rule, by 
the 1960s, India had become one of the world’s worst eco- 
nomic performers — an infuriatingly inward-looking, 
impoverished, protectionist basket case. After leading eco- 
nomic theorists like Jagdish Bhagwati warned in the early 
1970s that India’s economy was headed south, there really 
wasn’t much more to add. Now an economy that stagnat- 
ed for a generation has been taking off, growing more than 
8.5 percent annually. Since the reform process got under 
way in the early 1990s, India has been on the move. Such 
formerly closed major sectors including banking, telecom- 
munications, pharmaceuticals and airlines have been 
liberalised, and average industrial tariff, once as high as 340 
percent, have fallen to around 10 percent. The reforms, par- 
ticularly those directed at embracing international trade, 
have paid off in terms of generating real growth 
(Panagartya, 2008). 

In 1990, India’s merchandise exports were $18.1 billion. 
In the past three years, exports have doubled to $102.7 bil- 
lion. India’s service-sector exports, just short of $30 billion 
three years ago, have shot up to more than $60 billion. 
Overall, trade (exports plus imports ) now amounts to more 
than 43 percent of the Indian GDP. And while the exact 
numbers are subject to debate, there is no doubt that hun- 
dreds of millions of Indians have been pulled out of pover- 
ty (Panagariya, 2008). Undoubtedly, over the last five 
decades, India has always felt happy and willing to share with 
Africa more of her own experience of development in agri- 
culture, science and technology. It is for this reason that the 
focus of India has been, and shall continue to be, on capac- 
ity building and human resource development (HRD) in 
Africa. As we have seen, India is not embarking on a new 
journey to discover Africa and it is very important that this 
is made clear by the media, both in Africa and India. It is 
worth remembering here that in the 1960s, India was not a 
rich country, it is not so even today, but India has been will- 
ingly sharing its skilled manpower and technology know- 
how with Africa since that period (Sharma, 2008). 

We have seen that India’s development assistance to 
African nations has a strong focus on the economic empow- 
erment of people through capacity building and connectiv- 
ity. A multi-pronged approach has been adopted, which 
combines creative use of lines of credit with the develop- 
ment of Indian expertise to create assets in Africa and to 
establish hi-tech projects. Another impressive aspect is that 
India has always taken care to ensure that its involvement 
in the African economies is cost effective and provides rel- 
evant and appropriate intermediate technologies. The spir- 
it of partnership has been further strengthened by the large 
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number of people from different African nations who have 
been trained in India under the Indian Technical and 
Economic Cooperation programme (ITEC). 

The possibilities of further cooperation, both in the eco- 
nomic and political spheres, in the context of a multi-polar 
and globalised world, are enormous. There is a strong belief 
that if the 54 countries of Africa and India continue to work 
together, in the international arena in such fora as the 
United Nations (UN) and World Trade Organisation 
(WTO), the sky will be the limit for their collective achieve- 
ments. Both India and Africa not only face economic chal- 
lenges but also common problems, such as global warming 
and climate change, gender inequality, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, HIV/AIDS and other pandemics as well as global 
threats such as terrorism. 

India’s stand of underlining the urgent need for devel- 
oped countries to bring down the high tariff and non-tariff 
barriers on exports to less developed countries is com- 
mendable. Such a stand is important for 
developing countries to secure sufficient 
gains from globalisation (Rena, 2007a). 

As Africa strives to realise its develop- 
ment aspirations, there is no doubt that 
a new generation of leaders in Africa is 
increasingly looking at India and China 
to reduce the continent’s dependency on 
their former colonial masters. Both India 
and Africa are young and are learning to 
grow but India has made considerable 
economic progress and is willing to share 
its dividends with friends in Africa. 
India’s commitment to Africa is genuine 
and it is looking forward to forging a 
close partnership with Africa in its 
attempts at economic resurgence so that 
both stand to benefit in equal measure. 


indian renewable energy company In Ethiopia 

Indian renewable energy company ‘Praj’ has signed an 
agreement with Ethiopia’s Eco Energy, a bio-fuel produc- 
ing company, to provide consultancy in cultivating thou- 
sands of hectares of bio-fuel generating plants. The rising 
international oil prices caused the Ethiopian government to 
consider shifting to bio-fuels. On average, Ethiopia spends 
over 10 billion birr ($800 million) annually on importing 
petroleum which accounts for about 90 percent of the hard 
currency earned from foreign trade each year. 

Praj will provide consultancy for complete development 
ofa large-scale sustainable annual energy crop farming sys- 
tem over a 25,000 hectare area. This will include energy 
crop solutions and packaging, land management, annual 
farming, irrigation management and leading farm mecha- 
nisation aspects. Eco Energy has been selling shares since last 
January with the aim of cultivating and refining bio-diesel 
from non-edible biological feedstock with an investment 
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capital of one billion birr ($80 million). The agreement also 
includes providing expertise for the engineering works of 
the refinery. Dawit Nigussie, sales and marketing manager 
of Eco Energy, told Indo-Asian News Service IANS) that Praj 
has also agreed to support the Ethiopian company in its 
activities towards securing funds from various internation- 
al financial institutions. 

Eco Energy expects to raise a capital of 250 million birr 
($20 million) and is set to start farming jatropha and pro- 
duce castor oil in the country within the next 18 months. 
According to Dawit, his company is preparing to begin 
planting this March in the regional state of Oromya. 

The Indian company is already developing an ethanol 
production project for Metehara Sugar Factory in central 
Ethiopia. A 25-year old company, it operates in more than 
45 countries working on bio-ethanol, bio-diesel, brewery 
plants and related wastewater treatment systems. With plans 
to shift from high-cost fossil fuel to cost-effective bio-fuel, 
Ethiopia’s Council of Ministers has 
approved a bio-fuel development strat- 
egy. The 15-page strategic document 
was prepared by the Ministry of Mines 
and Energy in collaboration with experts 
at the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Rural Development. 

According to the Ethiopian Invest- 
ment Agency, over 60 companies 
received licences to participate in the 
bio-fuel business. However, not more 
than 10 companies have started produc- 
tion. The Ethiopian government has 
identified 23.3 million hectares of land 
for bio-fuel investment, with over 17 
hectares in the Oromya region.’ 


Indian Balivays In Africa 

Under an ambitious World Bank plan, Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest rail networks, will help develop 
transport infrastructure in Africa. Indeed, Indian Railways 
earns revenues of about $18 billion, carries 20 million pas- 
sengers a day on about 18,000 trains and employs 1.4 mil- 
lion people. The Indian Railways has supplied locomotives 
to Mozambique, Tanzania, Mali and Senegal, coaches to 
Angola and rehabilitated rail tracks in Mozambique 
and Liberia. 

Keeping this in view, World Bank president Robert 
Zoellick said the Washington-based lender wants to help the 
profit-making public sector corporation to grow beyond its 
borders. “We can help the Indian Railways in India, but 
also, as they develop greater efficiencies, to move abroad,” 
The Financial Times quoted Zoellick as saying on his recent 
visit to India. “It fulfils what I was hoping to achieve when 
I first came to the Bank, which is to draw in some of the 
emerging economic development into the development 
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after the Aslan-African Conference. 


process, whether by sharing information, sharing business 
models and expanding investment,” Zoellick said. He 
added, “We’ve done it with China. I would like to do it with 
India, and I hope to do it with other countries.” Zoellick 
added, “In some service industries, including health, I would 
like us to partner, through the International Finance 
Corporation (the Bank arm working with the private sec- 
tor), to support those industries going to other developing 
countries, particularly sub-Saharan Africa, and provide these 
additional services.”4 


TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 


India’s Support in Partnorship aud Trade Bevelopment 
South Africa, Namibia and India became the first countries 
to sign a memorandum of understanding in an Engineering 
Export Promotion Council (EEPC) plan for greater coop- 
eration with SADC (Southern African Development 
Community). According to P. K. Shah, chairman of the 
EEPC subcommittee on trade with Africa: “We are in dis- 
cussions with the other countries in the region (Angola, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, 
Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe) and hope to have dis- 
cussions concluded with them soon.” 

Conceding that this would take some time, Shah added 
that the project was a long-term one in which SADC coun- 
tries could benefit from Indian expertise and technology. 
“We want to complete the set-up of the Indo-SADC part- 
nership by March 2008, when we want to have another 
meeting with the full partnership signed by all members so 
that the plan can be mapped out and the respective cham- 
bers of commerce can take up their matters with their gov- 
ernments,” he said. 

Representatives of chambers of commerce in South 
Africa, Namibia and India signed MoUs on the periphery 
of INDEE, the four-day Indian Engineering Exhibition held 


India’s Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh signing the declaration on the new 
Asian-African strategic partnership in Jakarta, Indonesia, on April 23, 2005, 


at the end of 2009 in Namibia. India’s 
Minister of State for Industry Ashwani 
Kumar said while inaugurating the 
exhibition: “We are proposing to have 
Indo-Africa partnerships between 
EEPC and all SADC members so that, 
apart from information sharing, we can 
try to promote trade and investment 
opportunities for India in those coun- 
tries and vice versa.” 

Kumar further said that “until now, 
the EEPC only had a support role, but 
now the council has a new role in trade 
and investment and we are very confi- 
dent that SADC countries present a 
very good market. We believe that the 
technologies that India’s small and 
medium enterprises have are most suit- 
ed to these countries. Currently, they 
are banking on very high-value items from Europe and 
Britain because they have that sort of influence. But once 
Indian goods start pouring in here and they start manufac- 
turing in their own countries, it will be much cheaper and 
will be available to even the weaker sections of the people 
of these countries.” 

The headquarters of the Indo-African Partnership would 
be the new Indian Engineering Centre in Johannesburg, 
which was officially inaugurated by Kumar in 2009. It is the 
second Indian Engineering Centre in the world after 
Chicago. The chairman of the partnership is yet to be decid- 
ed, but could be from the ranks of any of the participating 
members, Shah added. Shah said the immediate benefits for 
South Africa and Namibia would be the establishment of 
joint initiatives between local and Indian industries that 
could result in savings of up to half their current manufac- 
turing costs. 

“The benefits for Namibia are that we will be able to 
communicate more frequently with our counterparts in 
India and also be able to gain expertise and engineering 
technology from India,” said Tarah Shaanika, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Namibia Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. “We need such technology, particularly for our 
mining and manufacturing sectors, and we believe that India 
provides very good technologies for a country like 
Namibia,” he added. Shaanika said Indian imports were still 
very low in Namibia, mainly coming in from South Africa. 
“The agreement also opens up opportunities for exporting 
some of our products to India, the food sector in particular. 
We have a lot of species of fish that are not found in India 
and we believe we could export this to India.” Further, 
Shaanika said, “Namibia has also developed capacity in 
infrastructure, particularly airports and roads. We can export 
our expertise to India, even if it means competing with 
neighbouring South Africa, which has already been active 
in India in these areas.” (Fakir, 2009).5 
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_ India well recognises the vastness of the African conti- 
ent, and it also recognises the existence of its sub-region- 
l integration. In Africa, there are five key sub-regions that 
re progressively working towards greater economic inte- 
tion, and the process is increasingly gaining momentum. 
portantly, India has taken the first step through the estab- 
ishment of an India-Southern African Development 
mmunity (SADC) forum that links India with 14 coun- 
ies from southern Africa. Since 2006, India has linked up 
ith member nations of the Economic Community of West 

ican States ECOWAS) through visits of ministerial del- 
gates. Further, a dialogue with 11 members of the 

conomic Community of Central African States (ECCAS) 
was initiated during the African Union (AU) summit in 
ae 2006. Even the first ministerial summit with the 20 








members of the Common Market for Eastern and Southern 
African Countries (COMESA) took place in October 2006. 
Another important initiative was when India activated in 
similar ways its relationship with Eastern African 
Community (EAC). India has signed a Preferential Trade 
Agreement (PTA) and a Comprehensive Economic 
Partnership Agreement with Mauritius 
and with the Southern African Custom 
Union (SACU). (See Dr. Manmohan 
Singh’s opening remarks at the Plenary Session 
of the India, Brazil and South Africa Summit 
on 17 October 2007 at: http://pmindia. 
nic.in/visits.htm). 

These activities supplement India’s 
tremendous support to the vision of the 
New Partnership for Africa's 
Development (NEPAD) since its incep- 
tion in July 2001. One of NEPAD’ strate- 
gies is for Africa to build bridges with her 
development partners in order to collec- 
tively contribute to the renewal of the 
African continent. India has been a role 
model and, of course, a worthy partner in 





“We are proposing to 
have Indo-Africa 
partnerships between 
EEPC and all the 
SADEC members so 
that, apart from 
information sharing, 
we can try to promote 
trade and investment 
by India in those 
countries, and also for 
those countries in 
India” 


India’s Commerce and Industry Ministry announced the 
‘Focus: Africa Programme’ with the spotlight on seven 
countries of the Sub-Saharan Region, viz., South Africa, 
Nigeria, Mauritius, Tanzania, Kenya, Ghana and Ethiopia 
on March 31, 2002 alongside its Export Import (EXIM) 
Policy for the years 2002-07. With a view to further enhanc- 
ing India’s trade with Africa, the scope of this programme 
was further extended with effect from April 1, 2003 to all 
the other countries of the Sub-Saharan African region, 
where India has diplomatic missions — Angola, Botswana, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mozambique, Senegal, Seychelles, 
Uganda, Zambia, Namibia and Zimbabwe. Alongside, the 
six countries of North Africa, viz., Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, 
Sudan, Morocco and Algeria were also brought under its 
ambit. Many missions in Sub-Saharan Africa are concur- 
rently accredited to other countries in the region. Therefore, 
the programme effectively covers the whole of the African 
continent (hitp://pmindia.nic.in/visits.htm). 

Under this programme, the government of India 
extends assistance to exporters and Export Promotion 
Councils to visit these countries and organise trade fairs 
and invite African trade delegations to 
visit India. The initiatives taken under 
this programme have received an 
encouraging response from the Indian 
exporting community. It is likely to 
further boost bilateral trade in the 
coming years. 


Preferential Trade Agreement/Free 
Trado Agreement 

India and Egypt are presently examin- 
ing the possibilities of concluding a 
bilateral Preferential Trade Agreement. 
Two rounds of talks have been held so 
far. The next round of discussions is 
expected to be held shortly in Cairo. 
Similarly, India and SACU (Southern 
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ture projects under this framework, the Lagos-Algiers 
Trans-Sahara pipeline, has already attracted the attention of 
many major Indian companies in the recent past. 

Then there is the Techno-Economic Approach for 
Africa-India Movement (TEAM-9), which is a targeted 
approach to economic, technological and scientific cooper- 
ation between India and eight African countries. It is unique 
because it aims at facilitating and strengthening relations 
between the private sectors of India and the eight African 
countries (Kufour, 2008). There are high expectations that 
projects under TEAM—9 will transcend national boundaries 
and will impact positively on the process of integration in 
the West African sub-region for the construction of roads, 
railways and infrastructure. Its success, barely ina couple of 
years, is evident from the fact that at least 12 other countries 
have expressed their eagerness to join it. 
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South Africa, Namibia, Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland) 
are in the process of negotiating an FTA. Two rounds of 
talks have been held and a Framework Agreement is pro- 
posed to be signed shortly. Interaction with important trad- 
ing partners will be enhanced so as to act as a catalyst for the 
private sector to explore and tap its full potential. 


Institational Mechanisms 

a) Joint Trade Committees: Institutional arrangements 
already exist with the countries of the African region in the 
form of joint trade committees with Senegal, Kenya, 
Zimbabwe, Ghana, Uganda, Ivory Coast, Namibia, Ethiopia 
and Tanzania and Joint Economic Commissions with 
Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia. These 
institutional mechanisms have been activated. Steps will 
also be taken for the formation of Joint Trade Committees 
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with the countries identified under the Focus Africa pro- 
gramme, where the same have not yet been instituted. 

b) Joint Business Councils: The Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI plans 
to deepen its interaction with its counterparts and hold 
meetings of the Joint Business Councils (BCs) at regular 
intervals. Similarly, the Confederation of Indian Industry 
(CID and other Indian chambers of commerce and indus- 
try also propose to have regular interactions with their coun- 
terparts in the Sub-Saharan African region with which they 
have signed MoUs. Simultaneously, seminars and confer- 
ences will be organised within India for creating awareness 
about emerging markets in Africa. 

c) Commercial Wings of Indian Missions: A meet- 
ing of the Commercial Representatives (CRs) of India sta- 
tioned in select countries in the West African and North 
African regions was held in India in June 2003 with a view 
to facilitating effective interaction between CRs and indus- 
try organisations and to help sensitise Indian exporters to the 
opportunities available in these countries. The meetings 
were held in Kolkata, Bangalore, Chennai, Mumbai and 
New Delhi during June 3-7, 2003, (including CRs from 
Algeria, Egypt and Sudan). The work carried out by the 
CRs at Indian missions in 18 countries of the Sub-Saharan 
region was reviewed in the first quarter of 2003-04. A meet- 
ing of CRs from the region has been planned to enable them 
to interact with a larger number of exporters and chambers 
of commerce. 

d) Trade Missions: Trade/economic missions mostly 
help create awareness in the region about India’s econom- 
ic reforms, the strength of its industry, and its export poten- 
tial. They also help encourage businessmen to explore new 
markets. High-level trade missions have been planned for 
the whole of Africa. 

e) Trade Promotion Measures: The Indian Trade 
Promotion Organisation (ITPO) will undertake various 
trade promotion measures, which would, among others, 
include: i) Participation in specialised and commodity-spe- 
cific fairs and exhibitions in Africa; ii) Special promotion and 
publicity in the African countries; iii) Promotion of Indian 
consumer products in departmental stores; iv) Organising 
buyer-seller meets; v) Promotion by Indian Missions by 
organising catalogue/brochure exhibitions. 

f) Rewarding top export performers in African 
countries: Some African countries are placed in a lower cat- 
egory for grant of Export Credit Guarantee Cooperation of 
India (ECGC) cover. Because of the low grading, exporters 
have to pay higher premium for getting commercial cover. 
The grading will be reviewed periodically so that the actu- 
al economic situation of the countries is reflected in the 
grading of ECGC (‘Focus: Africa’ Programme). 


National Centre for Trade Information (NCTI 
Jointly promoted by the ITPO and the National Informatics 
Centre (NIC), NCTTis involved in the assimilation and dis- 
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semination of useful trade information. NCTI has carried 
out studies to map overall export potential with focus on 
African countries at the specific six-digit HS Code level of 
HS Classification. NCTI is also the Trade Point under 
UNCTAD’s Trade Efficiency Programme and is part of 
the network of 150 Trade Points across the globe, 21 of 
which are located in African countries. NCTI members can 
take advantage by gaining access to contacts of specific buy- 
ers through the World Trade Point Federation Network 
(UNCTAD, 2006). 


INDIA'S ASSISTANCE IN CAPACITY DEVELOPMENT 


Humanitarian Aid and Assistance 

India has also provided direct assistance to a number of 
countries in response to humanitarian emergencies or in the 
context of longer-term development projects. The Indian 
External Affairs Ministry’s ‘Aid to Africa’ programme pro- 
vides the resources for these projects. 

In the last few years or so, India has responded to requests 
for emergency assistance by sending foodgrain to Chad and 
Guinea, medical supplies to Cote d’Ivoire, Guinea, Niger 
and The Gambia, and pumps, tents and other relief 
material to Senegal. In 2006, India provided an agricultural 
assistance package comprising 60 tractors and associated 
equipment to Cameroon, Benin and DR Congo and Togo. 

The IT Park in Mauritius, the Entrepreneurship 
Training and Development Centre in Senegal, the Kofi 
Annan Centre for Excellence in IT in Ghana and the 
machine tools facility in Nigeria are some of the outstand- 
ing examples of India’s technical and financial collaboration 
with these countries (Suri, 2008:9). 

India acknowledges, however, that directly aided projects 
of this nature will only be able to meet a miniscule part of 
Africa’s requirements. India also recognises that without 
access to affordable financial packages, its offers of transfer 
of technology and management skills will not be enough. 
India has, accordingly, placed special emphasis on creative 
use of lines of credit and has crafted initiatives that are 
uniquely relevant to the development priorities of her 
friends in Africa. In this regard, the TEAM-9 initiative bears 
special mention. 

It seeks to foster a closer economic and political part- 
nership between India and nine countries from West Africa. 
A line of credit of $500 million provided by India for this 
programme has produced outstanding results. Projects 
worth over $200 million are already at different stages of 
implementation. 

These lines of credit are in use to finance a diverse range 
of projects, such as irrigation in Senegal, urban transport in 
Cote d’Ivoire, agricultural machinery in Mali and Burkina 
Faso, a mini-steel plant and a cotton ginning plant in Chad, 
and rural electrification and a presidential office complex 
in Ghana. 

It is also providing crucial support for NEPAD through 
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a line of credit of $200 million to assist NEPAD’s objectives. 
Several projects in Senegal, Mali, Gambia, DR Congo and 
Mozambique worth over $100 million are already being 
implemented within the ambit of this programme. They 
include building coaches and locomotives for the Dakar- 
Bamako railway line and tractors and other agricultural 
equipment for Gambia. In DR Congo, it has supported the 
construction of a cement plant in Kisangani and has pro- 
vided 250 buses for urban transport in Kinshasa. 
Agreements for rural electrification projects in Mozambique 
and Ethiopia were signed recently. 

A further line of credit of $250 million has been extend- 
ed by EXIM Bank to ECOWAS Bank for investment and 
development. This will support projects throughout the 
15-member ECOWAS region, promoting regional integra- 
tion and creating opportunities for Indian companies to par- 
ticipate in energy, telecom, railways and other sectors in 
this region. 

Similar lines of credit, albeit on a smaller scale, have been 
extended in the past to other regional 
institutions such as PTA-COMESA 
Bank (CII ~ EXIM Bank, 2009). 

The government of India also pro- 
vided substantial lines of concessional 
credit, on a bilateral basis, to individu- 
al countries like Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Mauritius and Seychelles, and are look- 
ing at similar proposals from several 
other countries. In the process, India 
has been able to develop lines of credit 
as an effective instrument for delivering 
carefully targeted development assis- 
tance to a broad range of countries 
across the African continent (Suri, 
2008:10). 

More than 131 projects worth over 
$10 billion were discussed during the 
three days of the India-Africa Conclave that took place on 
March 19, 2009. Over 900 delegates attended the “The 
India Africa Project Partnership 2008” organised by CH, 
EXIM Bank and the Ministries of Commerce and Industry 
and External Affairs. 

The main focus was on four main areas: technology, 
agriculture, human resources and energy. Indian investors 
had the opportunity to interact with key people from more 
than 35 African countries on one platform (Hindustan Times, 
2008). 


Indian Trade with Africa 

Nigeria is India’s second largest source of imported crude 
petroleum whereas South Africa is the largest source for 
India’s gold imports. Morocco, Senegal and South Africa are 
leading sources of India’s global imports of inorganic chem- 
icals. Indian investors even commented that Africa was a 
success story that was waiting to happen and it would hap- 
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pen soon. Here, diplomats of African countries also made a 
strong pitch for Indian investment in the continent. The 
high commissioner of Ghana to India, John Bentum 
Williams, said that the process of investment of Indian 
entrepreneurs in Africa was well timed, as Africa had a lot 
of potential. 

An initiative like the Africa-India Forum Summit aims 
at adopting a harmonised and comprehensive framework for 
reinforcing regional cooperation in a wide range of fields by 
providing support to the existing bilateral cooperation 
between African countries and India. Such a summit allows 
the political leadership of India to interact at the highest 
level with countries of Africa that currently chair the eight 
regional economic communities of that continent and 
NEPAD (Nalin, 2008:39). The summit also considered the 
modalities for strengthening cooperation between the two 
parties in the areas of economic, political science, technol- 
ogy, research and development, social development and 
capacity building, tourism, infrastructure, energy and envi- 
ronment and media and communication 
(Africa-India Forum Summit, 2008). The 
summit also promoted an occasion for the 
sharing and exchange of good practices in 
harnessing resources from the diaspora. 
As Kufour, former president of Ghana, 
has said, “the main aim of the India-Africa 
Forum is to create a framework and a plan 
of action for the enhancement of the long- 
standing and fruitful cooperation between 
India and Africa”. He further added that 
if India’s experience and expertise was 
married to Africa’s vast natural resources, 
it would result in accelerating the devel- 
opment of Africa (Kufour, 2008:26). 

There is a plan to enhance the Aid to 
Africa budget of the Ministry of External 

- Affairs to help implement projects in crit- 
ical areas, focusing on human resource development and 
capacity building. For the next five to six years there is a pro- 
posal to undertake projects in excess of $500 million. The 
Indian prime minister has said that India will help strength- 
en local capacities by creating regional and pan-African insti- 
tutions of higher education, especially in science, IT and 
vocational education, and through investment in research 
and development in renewable forms of energy, and agri- 
cultural development. He also announced doubling of long- 
term scholarships for undergraduates, postgraduates and 
higher courses and an increase in the number of training 
slots under the technical assistance programme from 1,100 
to 1,600 every year (Government of India, 2009). 

The CUExport Import (EXIM) Bank conclave on India 
project partnership is aimed at creating synergies between 
Indian competence and African needs. This initiative is 
designed to catalyse the participation of India as a key part- 
ner in Africa’s developmental processes and to ensure that 
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African countries benefit from this partnership. 

The targeted sectors are: agriculture; agro processing; 
construction; housing (low cost housing; community build- 
ing); railway (infrastructure and rolling stock); mining, iron 
and steel; transport infrastructure (roads, waterways, ports 
and airports); power and non-conventional energy; phar- 
maceutical healthcare, biotechnology; education and skills 
development; water and sanitation; oil and gas; information 
and communication technology (ICT); consultancy, key 
manufacturing projects; tourism; MSMEs; and fast moving 
consumer goods. The then External Affairs Minister, Pranab 
Mukherjee, made the announcement at the India—Africa 
conclave meeting on April 9, 2007 that Indo-African trade 
was expected to reach $70 billion by 2014 which is much less 
than Sino-African trade.6 Nonetheless, Indian trade with 
Africa is steadily rising (Rena, 2008; Comtex News 
Network, 2009). 

The TEAM-9 initiatives envisaged special cooperation 
amongst eight West African countries and India. The first 
ministerial meeting of TEAM-9 countries in New Delhi 
helped in clarifying issues of common concern and the 
logistics of cooperation (Africa Monitor, 2009). It was decid- 
ed that the TEAM-9 will operate at the governmental, insti- 
tutional and private sector levels, sharing various types of 
expertise, intellectual and physical, and build on economic 
opportunities for the promotion of welfare, growth and 
prosperity of the people. TEAM-9 ministers, who signed an 
MoU, agreed that a Heads of State/Government meeting 
would be held regularly. One of its important aims was to 
ensure that South-South Cooperation played a crucial role 
in this era of globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation 
(The Hindu, 2004; Rena, 2007a). 


CONCLUSION 
It has been felt that since the late 1980s, India lost some 
momentum and could have done more to build upon its tra- 
ditional strength in the African continent. In fact, India was 
trying to combat her own several challenges, such as pover- 
ty, unemployment and regional disparities, and as such 
lagged behind in fulfilling certain responsibilities towards 
Africa. Now, India is in a position, particularly after the eco- 
nomic reforms of the 1990s, to help invigorate the partner- 
ship in the true spirit of South-South Cooperation. The 
21st century is often described as the Asian century, but 
India wishes to call it the century of Asia and Africa. Both 
India and Africa are blessed with a young population: almost 
50 percent of the population is below the age of 25. It is only 
by investing in the creative energies of the youth that the 
potential of India and Africa partnership can be fulfilled. To 
harness this vast potential, it is important for both to work 
together for the establishment of an India—Africa volunteer 
corps that is devoted to development work. 

The volunteer corps can, on a pilot basis, identify pro- 
jects in the areas of public health, informal education and 
women’s empowerment. 


Africa must abandon its consumption-oriented economy 
and start building its manufacturing base by drawing a les- 
son from the Indian struggle for development and taking 
help from India’s know-how and expertise. After all, African 
nations should realise that India is always willing to help 
them realise the ‘African dream’. There is hardly anything 
that India cannot indigenously build with Indian labour and 
expertise. In fact, both can be transferred to the African con- 
tinent easily as well. 

An important area of cooperation between India and 
Africa has been agriculture and food security. The declara- 
tion of the India-Africa Framework for Cooperation 
involves programmes for agriculture. India, with her vast 
experience she harnessed during her Green Revolution, can 
do a lot for African countries who are faced with food short- 
ages for want of proper irrigation and modern technology 
(Rena, 2004). The lines of credit that have already been 
extended by the Indian government to Africa’s agricultural 
sector would provide opportunities to Indian and African 
partners to carry out projects of direct benefit to farming 
communities. 

The paramount objective of the India-Africa cooperation 
is to ensure that both sides accelerate trade and investment 
while sharing the profits. 

In short, both India and-Africa have the same character- 
istic features as regards their socio-economic and cultural 
contexts. They also have ancient civilisations with tradi- 
tional cultures, though many African nations are young and 
learning as they are growing. It should be noted that over 
the last couple of years, India has started emerging as a giant 
in the African continent. 

It is evident that the India~Africa relationship is guided 
by along history of solidarity deepened by shared values and 
ideals right from the days of the Non-Aligned Movement 
(initiated by Nehru and Marshal Tito) to the fight for free- 
dom up until the present day. It is also true that to secure 
for the developing countries sufficient gains from globali- 
sation, India has consistently underlined the urgent need to 
bring down the high tariff and non-tariff barriers on exports 
to less developed countries. ' 

To conclude, it is the socio-economic and developmen- 
tal similarities between the two regions that have enabled 
and would further enable a mutual and beneficial relation- 
ship based on goodwill and sharing. 

The dreams that India’s Father of the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi, had decades ago is coming true. Gandhi had said 
memorably that the commerce between India and Africa 
will be based on ideas and services, not on the exchange of 
manufactured goods for raw materials as was done by the 
European exploiters. One can argue that India’s intermedi- 
ate skills and technological capabilities are well-suited and 
cost effective for Africa’s development. 

Finally, India’s partnership with Africa in the 21st cen- 
tury will not only become a genuine symbol of South-South 
cooperation but will also expand to attain dizzy heights. m 
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Notes 


1. Department of Economics, School of Business and 
Management, Polytechnic of Namibia (Namibia’s 
University of Science and Technology), 13 Storch Street, 
Private Bag 13388, Windhoek , NAMIBIA. Email: drravin- 
derrena@ gmail.com; ravinder_rena@yahoo.com 

2. See http:/Avww.indiaenews.com and http://pmindia.nic. 
in/visits.htm. 

3.Abate, Groum (2009) Indian company in Ethiopia for bio- 
fuel production available at http:/Avww.indiaenews.com/ 


africa/20091207/236178.htm retrieved on 21 January 2010. 
4.India could be Africa’s rail partner: World Bank available 
at http:/Avww.indiaenews.com/europe/20091207/ 236251. 
htm retrieved on 22 January 2010. 

5.Fakir, Hassen (2009) South Africa, Namibia, India sign 
engineering export agreement available at http://www.indi- 
aenews.com/pdf/76884.pdf retrieved on 22 January 2010. 
6.From 2002 to 2003, trade between China and Africa dou- 
bled to $18.5 billion; by 2007, it had reached $73 billion. 
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Oil business with 
a HUMAN face 


Oil accounts for a large share in global energy consumption. 
The ‘resource curse’ theory, therefore, has renewed the interest of oil 
companies in corporate social responsibility, says Vrushal Ghoble 
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Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR): Many big companies and corporations Invest considerably in community and social 
development activities. CSR projects Include building schools, hospitals and roads. 


part from the Gulf, Africa has 
emerged as a major energy supplier. 
The proven reserves of oil and natu- 
ral gas in Africa at the end of 2007 
stood at 117.5 (‘000 mil. bar.) and at 
14.58 tcm, respectively, the third 
largest, next only to the Middle East, 
urope and Eurasia. Recent years 











have seen a huge demand coming from Asia (India and 
China), driving Asian oil companies to look for a share in 
the African energy market. The article will try to investigate 
the entry of oil corporations, especially Asian ones, in the 
African energy market within the framework of energy secu- 


rity policy. Oil accounts for a large share in the world’s 
energy consumption, especially in developed and less devel- 
oped countries. Therefore, the ‘resource curse theory’ has 
renewed the interest of oil companies in corporate social 
responsibility (CSR), especially when energy-rich states like 
Chad or Cameroon lack governmental accountability. 

The article, therefore, also analyses the factors that drive 
CSR activities. In a situation where changes in the global 
demand are putting pressure on production and revenues, 
oil corporations are making an effort to pursue an alterna- 
tive to acquiring oil and gas blocks overseas. It would be 
topical to probe how oil corporations perceive the role of 
CSR activities in fostering sustainable partnerships with 
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communities where they operate and how can these oil 
companies deepen their social responsibility engagement in 
the region. One of the key focus of this article would be to 
analyse the corporate social activities of Asian oil companies 
in Africa. 

If India is looking at African suppliers for its future 
energy needs, it will certainly have to provide a better 
proposition than the other Asian (Chinese) oil companies. 
The article will focus on this issue specifically in the 
Indian context. 

“Global oil consumption grew by 1.1 percent or 1 mil- 
lion barrels per day (b/d)... while gas consumption rose by 
3.1 percent... in 2007”.1 And simultaneously, with enhanced 
technology and dedicated manpower, the world’s proven 
reserves have also increased. The world’s proven reserves 
increased from 1,069.3 (‘000 mil. bar) at the end of 1997 to 
1,237.9 (‘000 mil. bar) with about 41.6 reserves to produc- 
tion (R/P) ratio at the end of 2007." Apart from the Middle 


East and Europe & Eurasia, which have 755.3 (‘000 mil. bar) ` 


and 143.7 (000 mil. bar) respectively, Africa has emerged 
as a major energy supplier. Together, the African countries 
had 117.5 (‘000 mil. bar) and 14.58 tcm of proved reserves 
of oil and natural gas at the end of 2007, which was 9.5 per- 
cent of the world’s total proven reserve, with a 31.2 R/P 
ratio!” The table denotes the reserves and production of the 
African statés. 


Table 1: African Reserves, Production and R/P ratio 
(end of 2007)ifii 











Republic of Congo 











(Brazzaville) 19 - 
Egypt 4.1 72.85 
Equatorial Guinea 1.8 - 
Gabon 2.0 - 
Libya 41.5 52.80 
Nigeria 36.2 186.99 
Sudan 6.6 - 
Tunisia 0.6 - 
Total Africa 117.5 | 514.92 





Source: British Petroleum (BP), (June 2008), “BP Statistical Review 
of World Energy”, p. 8 & 10; and; For Gas reserves and production of 
Angola see, OPEC (2007), “Annual Statistical Bulletin”, p. 23 & 27z 


The growing world demands unending supplies of ener- 
gË. No wonder Asia’s booming economy has developed 
a ravenous appetite for it. A rising Asia basically means 
important consumers like India, China, South Korea and 
Japan, with China and India leading the ranks." To be 
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specific, India’s oil demand is expected to increase from 2.6 
mb/d in 2004 to 3.8 mb/d in 2015 and 5.2 mb/d in 2030. 
While for natural gas, it is expected to grow from 30 bem in 
2004 to 55 bem in 2015 and 98 bcm in 2030%. In such a sce- 
nario, India venturing out as an ‘energy predator’ could 
prove to be an ‘energising’ task. 

With the energy market being tight, Asian consumers 
should find alternative means to luring producers. “Recent 
years have witnessed the spread of global business with 
multinational corporations extending their activities into 
developing countries. In contrast, there has been an increase 
in the number of the poor in the world, with almost 3 bil- 
lion people surviving on an income of less than $2 a day. 
This presents both a threat and an opportunity for busi- 
ness” X 


Corperate Social Responsibility 


“The phrase Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) was 
coined in 1953 with the publication of Bowen’s Social 
Responsibility of Businessmen, which posed the question: “What 
responsibilities to society can business people be reasonably 
expected to assume?”. In 1984, the celebrated management 
consultant, Peter Drucker, wrote about the imperative of 
turning social problems into economic opportunities. 
Throughout the 1970s and 80s, academic discussions on the 
concept of CSR grew, but the first company to actually pub- 
lish a social report was Ben and Jerry’s in 1989, and the first 
major company to was Shell in 1998. 

In the 1990s, CSR became more ofan established indus- 
try with major companies like PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
entering as a CSR service provider. New consultancies, such 
as SustainAbility (1989), Business for Social Responsibility 
(1992) and CSR Europe (1996) also sprang up during this 
period, all promising to protect industry from protest.™¥ 
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An International ofl corporation holds a seminar-cumrdiscussion for African students on various employment opportunities 
available in the United States and Canada. 


Thereafter, the CSR concept evolved beyond its bound- 
aries and was involved in a much more extensive dialogue 
between the stakeholders including governments, corpora- 
tions and people. 

The concept of CSR has two aspects: macro and micro. 
Macro Corporate Social Responsibility “refers to indirect 
consequences of sudden and steep rises in revenues from 
extractive industries for the host country and society, such 
as the effect of oil revenues on corruption, human rights 
controversies and lack of democratic progress in develop- 
ing countries. Micro Corporate Social Responsibility refers 
to the immediate effects on local communities of the activ- 
ities of a company, employment, labour conditions, local 
education and health care", 

The basic difference between the macro and micro CSR 
policies, however, remain unclear. But factors like employ- 
ment of the local population and building infrastructure are 
possible at the macro level. Today, corporate responsibility 
is undertaken by corporations to take care of people’s needs, 
so that the people don’t think of them as an “evil exploiting 
their resources”. Therefore, apart from social commitment, 
CSR has also played a significant role in helping corpora- 
tions acquire oil and gas blocks abroad. In recent years, there 
have been demands for a greater role for corporate houses 
in community development. 

Today, CSR negates the notion that development is the 
exclusive responsibility of governments. Corporations too 
have a legitimate role to play. However, the policy of CSR 
of these oil corporations is driven by economic returns, 
rather than moral considerations. Corporate Social 


Responsibility is mostly about not polluting local environ- 
ment and displacing people from lands around the oilfields. 
It can, therefore, be also argued that the protests from devel- 
oping or the underdeveloped countries against oil corpora- 
tions only reflect the fact that the national wealth should 
trickle down to the poor or the have-nots. 


Challenges before Africa 


Oil accounts for a large share in the world’s energy con- 
sumption, especially in developed and less developed coun- 
tries. Proven African reserves of oil and natural gas at the end 
of 2007 stood at 117.5 (‘000 mil. bar.) and 14.58 tem, respec- 
tively, which is the third largest, next only to the Middle 
East, Europe and Eurasia. The huge demand emerging from 
Asia makes it imperative for oil corporations to find their 
share in the African energy market. In this context, where 
changes in global demand mount pressure on production 
and revenues, oil corporations are seeking alternatives. 

Hence the resource curse theory has renewed the oil 
corporations’ interests in CSR, specifically when energy- 
rich African states like Chad or Cameroon lack govern- 
mental accountability. The literature provided by oil com- 
panies also pays less attention to CSR. However, “in 2002, 
ExxonMobil responded to the widening CSR agenda by 
publishing the report Corporate Citizenship in a Changing 
World *V 

The key issues that hinder the development of African 
states are high unemployment rates, lack of revenue trans- 
parency and corruption. 
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When ONGC’s bid to purchase a off block auctioned by Shell in Angola was topped by the Chinese, who used a $2 














billion aid package to 


convince the Angolan government, India reallsed that it will have to provide a better proposition in terms of CSR. 


The 
remains challenging for the global 
oil and gas industry. In 2008, 
Transparency International ranked 
Egypt 115th, Nigeria 121st, Libya 
126th, Cameroon 141st, Angola 
158th, Chad 173rd and Sudan 
173rd, out of 180 states in its cor- 
ruption perception index.X¥l 

In 2000, the World Bank 
approved a controversial oil and 
pipeline project led by 
ExxonMobil, Chevron and 
PETRONAS, that links oil fields in 
Chad to Cameroon’s Atlantic coast. 
“The total cost of the mega project 
will reach $3.7 billion ...”¥H <... 
[The] Chad-Cameroon project, nominally expected to gen- 
erate $2 billion to $3 billion in revenue for Chad and $550 
million for Cameroon over a 28-year operating period, 
would transform oil wealth into benefits for the poor, alle- 
viating poverty and promoting economic growth in both the 
countries. However, in January 2001, it became public that 
Chad had used part of the $25 million signature bonus from 
the oil consortium for weapons purchases” xviii 

The lack of revenue transparency in these African coun- 
tries has resulted in great concerns about governance and 
corruption. There is mounting pressure inside and outside 
the country from international organisations and NGOs for 
faster steps to be taken to bring openness about the amount 


business environment 


The business environment 
remains challenging 
for the global oil and 

gas industry. In 
2008, Transparency 

International ranked Egypt 

115th, Nigeria 121st, Libya 

126th, Cameroon 141st, 

Angola 158th, Chad 173rd 

and Sudan 173rd, out of 

180 states in its corruption 

perception index 


and the use of oil revenue. Western 
companies like BP and Shell have 
identified non-transparent deals as 
a problem and have also published 
data regarding their investments in 
African countries. They claim to be 
actively fighting corruption. On the 
other hand, some companies 
emphasise and stick to the rules and 
regulations of the country they 
operate in; this has derailed their 
claims of being transparent. All oil 
corporations claim that their oper- 
ations benefit the people and the 
country they operate in. But, at 
times, the country’s policies do not 
allow transparency and companies 
have to comply with their rules. Hence the standard argu- 
ment by some companies that if they do not invest, some- 
one else will and will do worse. Smaller or new oil compa- 
nies generally have an under-developed CSR strategy and 
often less concern for society and environment, while major 
oil companies do have a strategy and vision and tend to per- 
form better. 

Another important issue before these corporations is 
employment of the local population. The consortium of 
ExxonMobil, ChevronTexaco and PETRONAS of 
Malaysia promised jobs for the natives of Chad and 
Cameroon. “However, most of the jobs have been tempo- 
rary and lasted not more than a few weeks or months. Only 
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some 400 Chadians will get regular low- | 
paid jobs (as drivers, security guards and 
the like), while in Cameroon the figure 
won’t surpass 100. Average wages for | 
Chadians working on the pipeline reach } - 
$225 a month, much less than the income 
of foreign workers."*1X : 

While oil corporations try to employ k 
the local population at the basic level, the FF 
natives, however, face a problem. } 
Aspirationally, the natives in most of these 
countries target senior leadership posi- } 
tions and have difficulty on account of 
inexperience or lack of expertise. 

The oil corporations have also been 
blamed for serious environmental con- 
cerns. For example, ChevronTexaco (a 
merger between Chevron and Texaco), an a 
oil corporation in Ecuador, first struck oil Ie 
there in 1969. The government of MPSS 
Ecuador assumed that the oil would bring 
wealth to their country. Instead it is the 
people (Kichwa tribe of Ecuador’s tropi- 
cal rain forest) who are now paying the 
price. The oil spills have made their life 
miserable. Oil leaks into rivers and 
streams have affected their food chain. 
Such spills threaten species and have led to displacement of 
people without compensation. 

Many oil corporations have been exposed as regards their 
callous attitude towards environment, impacting local com- 
munities. For example, the Commission for Environmental 
Impact Assessment (which brought 
out a report on the request of the for- 
mer Dutch development aid minister 
Jan Pronk) warns of “attacks and acts 





While oil corporations try to 
employ the local population 


major company to subsequently publish a social report was Shell International in 1998. 


community and see for yourselves what they have done. All 
is dead, mangroves, tropical forests, fish, fresh water, 
wildlife. All have been killed by Chevron...” 

“In Nigeria, the United States oil company 
ChevronTexaco continues to be accused of committing 
atrocious violations of human 
rights against the Niger Delta 
communities, in three incidents 
perpetrated between 1998 and 


of sabotage against the project”, given 
the risks of political instability in the 
countries (Chad and Cameroon). 
When asked in parliament in April 
1998 whether it was felt that Chad 
could well evolve into a second 
Nigeria, Dutch Finance Minister 
Gerrit Zalm replied with a curt 
‘yes’ X 


In Nigeria, environmental degra- 


at the basic level, the 
natives, however, face a 
problem. Aspirationally, 


the natives in most of these 


countries target senior 
leadership positions 

and have difficulties on 

account of inexperience 


1999 against the Ilaje, Opia and 
Ikenyan communities. The attacks 
included assaults on unarmed peo- 
ple with firearms, summary exe- 
cutions, torture, maltreatment, 
unjustified destruction of proper- 
ties and razing of their environ- 
ment and way of life. "xxii 

On the other hand, the local 
population in these countries has 


dation included the loss of fresh water 
sources while the company (U.S. oil 
major ChevronTexaco) opened up numerous channels 
from the sea towards the coast to instal their equipment. 
Bola Oyibo, a leader of a group of young people from 42 
communities protesting against the Chevron Parabe plat- 
form following sustained damage to the environment, says: 
“For years Chevron has systematically undertaken a war 
against our lands, forests and waters. Come to the Awoye 


or lack of expertise 


res 10st of the time violent. In recent 


taken some radical steps, which are 


years, with little evidence of resource wealth “trickling 
down” these countries have witnessed a growth of move- 
ments like Movement for the Emancipation of the Niger 
Delta (MEND) and shutting down of production (Shell 
stopped its production in Nigeria in June 2008). Also, since 
1958, Shell has been extracting oil and gas from the Niger 
delta region, home to the Ogonis. As a result, their tradi- 
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tional livelihood — fishing and farming — has been devas- 
tated by oil spills. Apart from worsening militancy, vandal- 
isation of pipelines, the rise of economically volatile politi- 
cal systems (propelled by heavy reliance on oil revenues), 
displacement of people near oil fields, and mass poverty 
have affected people’s lives. 

Therefore, CSR plays a significant role in addressing 
some of these problems. Whether providing aid or building 
infrastructure like schools and roads, or supplying anti- 
malarial vaccines, CSR could be anything that brings suc- 
cour to people’s lives. CSR can also mean providing 
medicines or fresh water, while investments in mega pro- 
jects can honourably win you exploration rights. 

Today, host countries want oil corporations to invest 
more in infrastructure. CSR projects are long-term, such as 
investing big sums over a period of five years, while infras- 
tructure aid for oil exploration rights can end in a short peri- 
od depending on manpower, finance and other factors. 

CSR is like an investment made by the company for the 
people. It will help the company reap benefits in the future 
and will also win an assurance from the local population that 
the latter will not act adversely against the company. 
Indirectly, it has also become a strategy to secure local good- 
will in return for assets. 


Corporate Citizenship: Fostering India-Africa 
Energy Engagement 


Acquiring overseas energy assets has been central to India’s 
energy security policy. The India-Africa energy engagement 
has assumed vast significance in view of Africa’s potential as 
an investment destination for Indian oil and gas. 


Table 2: India’s oil imports from Africa (2004-05) 








Oil Imports % of Total 

(Mt) Imports 
Angola 2.44 2.55 
Cameroon 0.35 0.36 
Congo 0.14 0.14 
Egypt 2.12 2.21 
Equitorial Guinea 1.66 1.73 
Gabon 0.28 0.29 
Libya 1.47 - 1.53 
Nigeria 15.08 15.73 
Sudan 0.33 0.34 





Source: Government of India (August 2006), “Integrated Energy 
Policy”, Planning Commission, New Delhi, p. 93 


companies and also Africa’s potential as an alternate source 
of supply for India’s oil demands. About a quarter of India’s 
crude is sourced from Africa. In fact, there is a huge poten- 
tial for India to increase its oil imports from African states 
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in the future. India’s crude imports from Africa can be fur- 
ther understood from the table above. 

At present, 30 percent of India’s energy needs are met by 
oil, with 70 percent of it being imported. Y “The 
International Energy Agency (IEA) estimates that in order to 
stay on its current growth trajectory, India will have to 
increase its energy consumption by at least 3.6 percent annu- 
ally. This will lead to India’s energy demand doubling by 
2025, compelling it to import 90 percent of its petroleum sup- 
ply.” To meet its growing demand for oil, ONGC Videsh, 
the international arm of the parent company Oil and Natural 
Gas Corporation, has acquired stakes in oil exploration blocks 
under the Exploration and Production Sharing Agreement 
(EPSA) in countries like Sudan, Libya and Nigeria, among 
others. China has been at the forefront, acquiring these ener- 
gy stakes. It goes without saying that India faces stiff compe- 
tition with China for these energy deals. 

“The India-Africa trade has grown rapidly in the last five 


years from $3.39 billion per year in 2000 to $30 billion per 


year in 2007. India recently announced import duty con- 
cessions, which is expected to further bolster imports from 
Africa. Overall, India runs a trade surplus with Africa. 
China’s trade with Africa is currently approximately 
$60 billion per year and although India has substantially 
increased its trade with Africa, it still remains only half of 
Sino-African trade.”**¥} 

India will invest $500 million in development projects in 
Africa in the next five years and will also double financial 
credit to African countries from about $2 billion in the past 
five years to $5.4 billion Ï Against this, “the Chinese 
Export Import Bank is now the largest lending institution 
to African countries and is set to surpass the World Bank and 
the African Development Bank combined in the next three 
years, lending some $20 billion in infrastructure loans to 
Ethiopia, Angola and Nigeria. The exact amount of the 
Chinese credit to Angola is unknown, though it is believed 
to be between $4 billion and $11 billion. In 2006, China’s 
investment in Kenya stood at $30 million...” xviii 

In recent years, faced with hostility and competition, India 
has lost out on bids, especially to Chinese companies in the 
energy-rich regions. ix For example, in August 
2005, ONGC-Mittal Energy Limited (OMEL) lost a bid to 
Chinese National Petroleum Corporation (CNPC) 
for Petro Kazakhstan. This happened despite India’s higher 
bid at $3.6 billion than the $3.2 billion offered by CNPC. 
In another case, “ONGC’s bid to purchase a block auctioned 
by Shell in Angola was topped by the Chinese, who used a 
$2 billion aid package to convince the Angolan govern- 
ment." The above losses indicate that the Chinese have 
managed to gain confidence in the market, thereby giving 
them strategic leverage over Indian oil corporations. 

If India wants to look at African suppliers for its 
future energy needs, it will certainly have to provide a bet- 
ter proposition than the other Asian oil corporations in gen- 
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Oil splis have devastated the traditional Ilvellhoods of fishing and farming. Hence CSR plays a very significant role. Whether providing aid or 
infrastructure like buiding schools and roads or supplying antl-malarial vaccines, CSR helps ease people’s lives. 


eral and the Chinese in particular. The aggressive bidding 
by Asian countries — China for example — ***" could 
result in some tensions among Asian consumers. Thus, it is 
very essential for Asian countries to cooperate. 

Today energy has become a “foreign policy trump 
card A and is at times used to blackmail client countries. 
In order to avoid such instances, a serious sense of under- 
standing and relationship-building measures should be pro- 
moted between “producer-consumer” countries. CSR poli- 
cies call for the promotion of transparency, accountability, 
good governance and human rights. To this end, collabora- 
tion is key to binding various stakeholders. Oil corporations 
can cooperate and ask host governments 
to become more transparent and 
accountable towards its people. In the 
quest for energy, Indian oil majors have 
accessed every corner of the earth. 
However, the setbacks discussed above 
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rethink their strategy. Today, 
exchange for access to these energy 


n 


reserves, Indian oil companies have 
joined other Indian companies and are 
offering aid for the development of local 
populations by providing reasonably 


India and China need 
African resources. 
Therefore, they must 
build on CSR 
have made Indian policymakers to activities to gain local 
goodwill by financing 
infrastructure projects 
like railways, ports or 
computer networks 





priced medicines and building railway lines and hospitals. 
It has helped foster a sustainable partnership between India 
and African countries. In recent times, India has taken over 
a few community development projects in Africa. The fol- 
lowing are of note: 


E Indian pharmaceutical companies supply low-cost gener- 
ic drugs and provide support to humanitarian programmes 
across the African continent. Ranbaxy, a leading Indian phar- 
maceutical company, has provided reasonably priced 
medicines, particularly Antiretroviral (ARV) drugs, to sev- 
eral African countries including Nigeria, Kenya and Zambia. 
E Another pharmaceutical company, 
Cipla, provides HIV/AIDS drugs to one 
in every three patients in Africa. Some 
pharmaceutical companies, notably 
Ranbaxy, also have production facilities 
in Africa. 

These pharmaceutical companies are 
not only adding to their bottomlines, but 
also are providing urgently needed 
healthcare at affordable costs. 

E India’s leading telecommunications 
companies have also expressed an inter- 
est in investing in Africa. Bharti Airtel is 
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currently in negotiations to acquire 51 per cent of the con- 
trolling share in South Africa’s Mobile Telephone 
Networks, the largest mobile phone-operator in Africa 299V 
E India is offering West African nations up to $1 billion 
towards power or infrastructure projects in exchange for oil 
exploration rights and supplies. 

E ONGC has built a $259-million pipeline in exchange for 
exploration rights in the Greater Nile 
(Sudan) oil region 0 


The African continent does not 
have enough capacity to finance its 
infrastructure and development pro- 
jects, but has abundant energy 
resources. India and China need these 
resources and can, in turn, build on 
their CSR activities to gain goodwill 
by financing projects like railways, 
ports or computer networks. India 
sees African states as key long-term 
suppliers of energy. In turn, African states will benefit from 
investments in community development programmes. 

The sense of energy insecurity is obvious and has ham- 
pered the two Asian giants (India and China) tremendous- 
ly. In the process of outbidding each other, the two have 
actually ended up paying millions of dollars extra. This, in 
turn, has led to significant balance of payment problems for 
both. Therefore, in an age of growing energy insecurity and 
high oil prices, it makes sense for India and China to coop- 
erate rather than compete. A joint purchase of a stake in a 
Syrian oilfield by ONGC and CNPC can be a model for 
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Today, oil corporations 
have put in place strong 

CSR policies in African 

countries, primarily to 

promote goodwill and 

foster cordial relations 
between the government, 

corporations and 
the people 
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future energy deals for India and China. This can also set a 
basis for future energy cooperation between the two Asian 
countries. The two Asian giants can pursue CSR more efti- 
ciently with shared risks and costs in the host countries. 
CSR will also ensure that local populations are not displaced 
owing to environmental issues. 

Today, oil corporations have put in place strong CSR 
policies in African countries, primar- 
ily for three reasons: First, to promote 
goodwill and foster cordial relations 
between the government, corpora- 
tions and the people; second, to create 
a good name for the company; and 
third, to put in place a good infras- 
tructure for their own convenience. 

The CSR policies become more 
vulnerable and ineffective in the least 
developed countries like Chad or 
Nigeria which succumb to corruption 
and unaccountability. The govern- 
ments in these countries are corrupt and huge signature 
bonuses and contract fees are consumed by the elites in the 
government, while the people are denied a share in the prof- 
its. This has further ignited tensions in the African conti- 
nent as these countries gain huge benefits out of oil exports, 
even as the condition of the common man only worsens. 
However, in the recent times, oil corporations in the region 
have been extensively promoting CSR policies. Looking at 
the present scenario, the future looks stimulating as Indian 
and Chinese oil companies compete and learn to cooperate 
to provide better opportunities for the people in Africa. W 








In recent years, with little evidence of resource wealth “tricking down”, African countries have seen a growth of movements like Movement 
for the Emancipation of the Niger Delta, which are forcing oil corporations to shut down production. 
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Celebrating India’s ties 
with MAURITIUS 


It is time to pay tribute to the contributions made by the forefathers of 
contemporary Mauritians who as indentured labourers forged the 
destiny of the island nation, says Shubha Singh 








A fille = of Prime Minister of Mauritius Navinchandra Ramgoolam with Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh, 
in New Delhi, on February 23, 2008. 


n the economic history of Mauritius, people 
{ of Indian-origin have played a pivotal role. 
The first batch of Indian workers arrived in 
Mauritius about 175 years ago and this 
marked a sea change in the course of histo- 
ry of this Indian Ocean nation. Indian work- 
ers were employed in sugarcane fields on a 
massive scale. In due course, they helped 
transform Mauritius into a flourishing sugar-producing 
economy. 

In the year 1834, a ship called MV Atlas set sail from the 
Calcutta Port in India to Port Louis in Mauritius with a 
shipload of Indian workers. The workers were meant for 





working on the sugarcane plantations in Mauritius. The 
ship arrived at the Quarantine Station at Trou Fanforn in 
Port Louis on November 2, 1834. It was a significant 
moment in the history of Mauritius and it marked the 
beginning of what turned out to be a regulated process of 
emigration of Indian workers to Mauritius and later to other 
Caribbean islands. November 2 is now celebrated as the 
Indian Arrival Day in Mauritius. 

Mauritius was an uninhabited island when the Dutch 
claimed it in 1598 and named it after Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. By the time Mauritius became an independent 
nation in 1968, the island had passed through the Dutch, 
French and British colonial rules. 
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Aapravasi Ghat, (‘Coolie Ghat’), where the first batch of indentured workers had landed In 1834, became a symbol! of Mauritian Identity. 


The French named the territory Isle de France and 
brought Indian artisans and workers from their French 
enclave of Pondicherry and Karaikal on India’s Coromandel 
Coast to work there. The French rule continued for nearly 
100 years till they handed over their Indian Ocean colony 
to the British, but they ensured that French influence on the 
island society was retained. 

The varied colonial experience gave Mauritius its multi- 
ethnic character, where Indians constitute about 70 percent 
of the population. The island nation is an 
amalgamation of African, Chinese and 
Islamic cultures, as well as regional cul- 
tures and languages of India that give it a 
composite character. The plantation 
economies in the new colonies were 
based on slave labour. But a sustained 
campaign against slavery built up over 
the years compelled the colonial powers 


In 2001, the Mauritius 
government declared 
that November 2 
would be marked 
every year as Indian 
Arrival Day. To pay 


a contract to a specific employer for a fixed period of time, 
normally for five years. Such workers had an option of serv- 
ing another five years in lieu ofa free return passage to India. 
Such labourers received transportation, food, clothing, lodg- 
ing and other essentials. 

The Colonial British India Government Regulations of 
1837 specified the conditions for recruitment of Indian 
workers, who were sent to other British colonies through 
the Calcutta Port. 

Between 1834 and 1912, about 
450,000 Indian workers were brought to 
mirichdesh as Mauritius was known 
among the Indians. About 290,000 stayed 
on in Mauritius, while the rest returned 
to India or migrated to other colonies 
such as Trinidad, Fiji, Natal and British 
Guyana. A long-drawn campaign in 
India and Britain against the inequities of 


to initiate measures for the abolition of tribute to Indian-origin the indenture system finally led to its 


slavery. Finally, Britain introduced a leg- 
islation in 1834 that paved the way for its 
abolition in the British colonies. 

Thus, slavery came to be abolished 
just two decades after the British had 
acquired Mauritius. The emancipated 
slaves left the plantations, refusing to 
work in the sugarcane fields. This 
resulted in an acute shortage of agricul- 
tural labourers for the plantations. The 
plantation estate-owners began to 
import Indian workers to replace the former slaves in the 
sugarcane fields. 

As the need for replacement workers grew, the colonial 
administration and the British India government devised a 
system of indentured labour to bring workers to Mauritius. 

An indentured labourer was a worker, who was bound by 
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workers, the Mauritius 
government on 
November 2, 2009, 
organised a grand 
celebration to mark 
the 175th anniversary 
of the Indian arrival... 





abolition in 1920. 

When the Indian workers arrived in 
Mauritius, sugarcane was the mainstay 
of the island’s economy. But today, its 
share to the GDP is less than 10 percent. 
The indentured workers contributed to 
building up of the sugar economy of 
Mauritius. Later, their descendants 
moved into almost all spheres of life in 
the country. By the time the island 
nation gained independence from 
Britain in 1968, it was a descendant of one of those Indian- 
indentured workers, Sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam, who led 
the country to freedom from colonial rule. 

In a bid to pay glowing tribute to the Indian-origin work- 
ers, the Mauritius government, on November 2, 2009, 
organised a grand celebration to mark the 175th anniversary 
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i made Mauritius what it is today, should be 
H made known to all. It is the landing place from 
i where the history of the development of 
9 Mauritius started,” the president said. 
Describing the Aapravasi Ghat as a symbol of 
Mauritian identity, the President underscored 
the need for restoring the monument to its 
original state. 
Speaking at the ceremony, the Prime 
Mii Minister said the arrival of the indentured 
labourers from India was a defining moment, 
for they transformed the ethnography, the 
demography and the economy of Mauritius. 
“They came to a land, which was neither spir- 
‘| itual nor emotional. There was no joy, no free- 





A Madhubani painting depicts Manilal 
fighter, soctal worker and lawyer, who defended the rights of Indian indentured 
labourers in Mauritius in the 19th century. 


of Indian arrival. The centenary and the 150th anniversary 
of the arrival of Indian indentured workers were also cele- 
brated with great fanfare, and in 2001, the Mauritius gov- 
ernment declared that November 2 would be commemo- 
rated every year as Indian Arrival Day. 

The ceremonial function was held at the old Immigration 
Depot or Aapravasi Ghat, once known as the ‘Coolie Ghat’, 
where almost 70 percent of the indentured workers had 
landed. The Indian indentured workers disembarked at the 
Coolie Ghat, climbed up the ‘Sixteen Steps’ to the 
Quarantine Station to begin their lives afresh in the new 
island. The Immigration Depot, thus, became a seminal ref- 
erence point in the history and cultural identity of this island 
nation. Recognising the importance of the place in the social 
history, Aapravasi Ghat has been inscribed in UNESCO’s 
list of World Heritage Sites. The Ghat is also protected as a 
national monument under Mauritian national heritage 
legislation. 

The function began with multi-faith prayers that reflect- 
ed the religious diversity of Mauritius. A cultural perfor- 
mance included a traditional Bhojpuri dance that related the 
life of indentured workers and a dance-drama based on the 
story of ‘Rajah at Aapravasi Ghat’ was performed by 
schoolchildren. 

On the occasion, President Sir Anerood Jugnauth released 
a Special Commemorative Cover for the 175th Anniversary 
of the Arrival of Indentured Labourers. Prime Minister Dr. 
Navinchandra Ramgoolam launched an illustrated book 
titled Bande Dessinee on the history of indenture. 

In his address, the Mauritian President paid tribute to 
“those thousands of indentured labourers who have changed 
the course of history (of Mauritius) forever”. He added that 
the arrival of “our forefathers who landed at the Aapravasi 
Ghat as indentured labourers was a part of the history of 
Mauritius, which should be kept alive for future 
generations.” 

“The miseries and sufferings endured by those who have 


r, wel-known India-born freedom 


dom. There was only pain and sorrow. They 
were confronted by a rocky land where, instead 
of rice and wheat, they were made to grow and 
cut cane,” observed the prime minister. 

Dr. Ramgoolam also spoke about how the indentured 
labourers had to learn new languages, new etiquette and 
adapt to the realities of a new land. “Yet, they built mosques, 
kovils and kalimayes. They toiled from sunrise to sunset, six 
days a week. They toiled for the recognition of their rights,” 
he said. 

Minister of State for External Affairs, Dr. Shashi Tharoor, 
was the Chief Guest at the function. In an evocative speech, 
Dr. Tharoor said that a little under a century and three quar- 
ters ago, a group of people were herded on board the MV 
Atlas to arrive in Mauritius, in what was then a rocky land, 
inhospitable both from nature’s fury and human cruelty, to 
face lives of unimaginable torment and drudgery. Providing 
for one’s kith and kin was seen as an existential requirement, 
but had to be undertaken in suffering, cruelty and despair, 
Tharoor added. 

“When they left the shores of India, the first group of 
indentured labourers was lost in the turbulence of the sea 
and consumed by fear of the unknown. And yet those who 
landed on these shores became the hardy forebears of a 
successful future. Their indomitable courage allowed them 
to triumph over the darkness, misery and uncertainty that 
enshrouded their arrival. They found the will to overcome. 
The history of these Aapravasis is a story worth telling — 
one which encapsulates the spirit of humankind, embodied 
in a dedicated, motivated and disciplined group of human 
being,” Dr. Tharoor said. 

The Mauritius government has taken several steps to 
preserve its Indian heritage. The Mahatma Gandhi Institute 
maintains the records of all the Indians who migrated to 
Mauritius; the Folk Museum of Indian Immigration depicts 
scenes from the lives of the immigrants, Phoolyar village has 
been preserved as the first settlement of Indians in 
Mauritius. The Oral History and Oral Tradition Project has 
been launched for the collection of heritage items. Efforts 
are being made through the project to retrieve old, 
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An Indo-Mauritlan vegetable seller in the Port Louis main market. 


half-forgotten folk songs that the Indians used to sing while 
working in the cane fields and the numerous poems that tell 
a tale of their hardships. 

The games, foods and crafts that the indentured workers 
brought with them from their ancestral homes in India have 
also been documented and enacted. Groups of singers and 
dancers have worked to revive such songs of daily life in the 
sugar camps. The majority of the work- 
ers recruited in the sugarcane plantations 
hailed from a few districts of Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Ships sailing from Madras (now 
Chennai) brought recruits from the 
Madras Presidency region, from areas 
such as Chingleput, Trichinopoly, 
Salem, Arcot, and from Visakhapatnam, 
Masulipatnam, Guntoor, Nellore and 
Cuddapah. Ships from Bombay (now 
Mumbai) brought recruits from 
Ratnagiri, Satara and Thane. 

The early Indians held fast to their 
lifestyles in Mauritius. Caste bindings 
fragmented over the long ship journey to 
Mauritius when all migrants lived and ate together. Over 
time, Bhojpuri became the common language of the Indians 
in Mauritius, though the other Indian languages also con- 
tinued to some extent. Indian religion and rituals remained 
deeply ingrained within the immigrant community. Apart 
from the main Hindu festivals, Shivratri carne to be cele- 
brated as a major festival, when thousands of Indian kavariyas 
(pilgrims) trekked to a lake called Ganga Talao to bring back 
kavars (earthen pots) of water for their family temples. Eid 
and Onam came to be celebrated with equal fervour in 
Mauritius. After the Indian workers had served through 
their indenture contract of five years, they were free to leave 
the plantation and look for other work. The former inden- 
tured workers settled in villages and found new work. Some 
Indians who managed to save a bit of money used it to buy 


The celebration of the 
indomitable spirit of 
the Indians, who 
arrived in a new 
country and made it 
prosper with their 
hard work, has led to 
a revival of interest in 
the history of the 
Indian community 











a small patch of land. They became small 
cultivators. Others became traders or 


urban areas. The plantation owners sold 
off non~arable land to the Indians who in 
turn built their huts and started raising a 
few cattle and grow vegetables for the 
market. 

Thus, within a couple of decades, 
many former indentured workers had 
f become small farmers and by the 1870s, 
| asizable group of Indian landowners had 

4 emerged in Mauritius. Over the next 
| four decades, Indians had acquired a sub- 
stantial amount of the fertile land in 
Mauritius and had become farmers and 
sugarcane growers per se. 

In spite of the poor living conditions, (the indentured 
workers were housed in the former slave quarters) and the 
hard, strenuous working conditions, indentured labourers 
and their descendants retained their culture and practices. 
They held fast to their religion, and put their faith in mak- 
ing a living for themselves and ensuring a better life for 
their children. The colonial administration made no provi- 
sion for schools for Indian children, but 
the Indians were undeterred. The major- 
ity of the Indians were unlettered vil- 
lagers, but they set up their own schools, 
known as baithkas (for Hindus) and 
madrassas (for Muslims), where the few 
literate elders taught the younger chil- 
dren in informal settings. Later, as the 
community prospered, the Indians 
established their own educational facili- 
ties. 





Many Indians saw education as the 
main means of progress for their chil- 
dren and made great sacrifices to have 
their sons educated. As the second-gen- 
eration Indians grew up, they moved 
into different occupations and later into the professions and 
in clerical jobs. 

By the early decades of the 20th century, Indians came to 
be engaged in the politics of the country and gradually start- 
ed making their presence felt in almost all arenas of activi- 
ty and social life in Mauritius. Mauritius celebrates the arrival 
of the slave community as well as the indentured workers. It 
takes pride in that these cultures along with their languages 
have flourished unhindered in the country. 

The celebration of the indomitable spirit of the Indians 
who arrived in a new country and made it prosper with their 
hard work, has led to a revival of interest in the history of the 
Indian community. There is a greater knowledge and pride 
among the younger generation of Indians about the achieve- 
ments of their pioneering ancestors. a 
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India-Africa: Partners 
fora THOUSAND years 


Working shoulder to shoulder, India and Africa have fought against 
apartheid and racial discrimination, shared the pain of subjugation, 
and the joys of freedom and liberation, says Shashi Tharoor 
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Minister of State for External Affairs Dr. Shashi Tharoor 





— he India-Africa partnership has deep 
a ae roots in history. Linked across the 

Indian Ocean, we have been neighbours 
and partners for thousands of years,” 
said Minister of State for External 
Affairs Dr. Shashi Tharoor, during a 
recent visit to Mauritius. He was adress- 
ing a large gathering at the University of 
Mauritius on “India-Africa: Partners in Development”, on 
November 3, 2009. Excerpts from his speech: 

“The buildings of the University of Mauritius are steeped 
in history and are as old as this place itself. It is also signif- 
icant that some of the Indian Universities and the 
University of Mauritius have been linked through the bonds 
of academia, and more importantly have worked together 
to provide a platform towards addressing issues of common 














concern and to providing guidance and direction to the 
future leaders of the 21st century. I consider it a particular 
honour to be with you at a place where one of the highly 
respected Presidents of India, Professor A. P. J. Abdul Kalam 
had stood to address all of you when he had an inter-active 
session at this University in March 2006 during his State 


Visit to Mauritius. 


I have been in Mauritius now for a little under two days. 
The purpose of my visit was to participate in the Aapravasi 
Diwas — a historic date which is steeped in poignant mem- 
ory. The Aapravasi Ghat has a moving tale cast in each of its 
bricks and stones. History is unforgiving if we do not 
remember those forefathers of ours who sacrificed all to 
bequeath to us what we enjoy today. 

We should never forget their labour and toil lest we dis- 
connect ourselves from something which should be cher- 
ished and recalled for the larger good of mankind. The 
India-Africa partnership has deep roots in history. Linked 
across the Indian Ocean, we have been neighbours and part- 
ners for thousands of years. There was regular interaction 
between communities and traders, especially from the West 
coast of Gujarat and parts of South India with Abyssinia, 
Somalia, Mombasa, Zanzibar and even Mozambique. 

These communities and groups played significant roles in 
the histories of both India and Africa. The advent of the 
Europeans and the colonial period disturbed these interac- 
tions but could not disrupt them. Later, both India and Africa 
shared the pain of subjugation and the joys of freedom and 
liberation. We worked shoulder to shoulder in the fight 
against apartheid and racial discrimination. Satyagraha, non- 
violence and active opposition to injustice and discrimina- 
tion were first used by Mahatma Gandhi on the continent 
of Africa. Mahatma Gandhi always believed that so long as 
Africa was not free, India’s own freedom would be incom- 
plete. Our first Prime Minister, Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru, was 
also a firm believer and practitioner of the principle of Afro- 
Asian solidarity and of support to the struggles of the peo- 
ple of Africa against discrimination and apartheid. 

India’s cooperation with Africa was based on the princi- 
ple of South-South cooperation, on similarities of circum- 
stances and experiences. India was always open to sharing 
our strengths, our democratic model of development and 
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our appropriate technologies that are cheap, yet effective. 
Africa became the largest partner of India’s technical assis- 
tance and capacity building programmes. 

We are proud that tens of thousands of African students 
studied in various Indian universities and then returned 
home to contribute to the economic and social develop- 
ment of their respective countries. 

There was also a continuous high level of interaction 
between the political leaderships of India and African 
nations. Indian leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Smt. Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi and 
other leaders are held in high esteem in Africa. So also were 
the leaders of Africa who always received a warm welcome 
in India. This continues even today. 

These cooperation programmes and the guidance of our 
respective leaderships laid the foundation of a very strong 
political and economic partnership between India and Africa 
in the 20th century. On these foundations, a new architec- 
ture for structured engagement and cooperation for the 21st 
century was designed at the first India Africa Forum Summit 
hosted by India in April 2008. The Summit provided an 
occasion for the leaderships of India and Africa to come 
together to chart out the roadmap for a systematic engage- 
ment. The India Africa Forum Summit adopted two historic 
documents, the Delhi Declaration and the India Africa 
Framework for Cooperation. 

The Delhi Declaration which is a political document cov- 
ers bilateral, regional and international issues. These include 
our common positions on UN reforms, climate change, 
WTO and international terrorism, etc. The India-Africa 
Framework for Cooperation spells out the agreed areas of 
cooperation. Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh also 
announced at the Summit the Duty Free Tariff Preferential 
Scheme for the 50 least developed countries, 34 of whom 
are in Africa. This will cover 94 percent of India’s total tar- 
iff lines and; more importantly provide preferential market 
access on tariff lines for 92.5 percent of the global exports of 
all LDCs. Dr. Singh also announced our decision to double 
the amount for lines of credit to $5.4 billion for the next five- 
years i.e. over one billion each year. These lines of credit will 
be for projects prioritised by African nations and could 
include such crucial sectors as infrastructure, including agri- 
culture and food security, IT, telecom, power-generation, 
physical connectivity and small, medium and micro enter- 
prises, water-management, capacity-building in agriculture 
and building institutions dedicated to agricultural research. 

At the India Africa Forum Summit, India also announced 
a grant of $500 million for the next five to six years to under- 
take projects in human resource development and capacity- 
building. Long-term scholarships for undergraduates, post- 
graduates and higher courses have been doubled and the 
number of slots under the Indian Technical and Economic 
Cooperation Programme (ITEC) increased from 1100 to 
1600 every year. 

We are happy to see the Indian private sector increasingly 
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engage in Africa. Indian companies have made large invest- 
ments in Africa running into several billion dollars in indus- 
try, agriculture, infrastructure and human resource devel- 
opment. India’s trade with Africa has been growing rapidly. 
Two-way trade has risen to over $36 billion in 2008-09, 
which represents an almost six-fold increase in as many years. 

A successful partnership programme between India and 
Africa have been the CII-EXIM Bank Conclaves. These 
Conclaves are intended to create and provide platforms for 
decision makers from African countries and relevant mul- 
tilateral, regional and national funding agencies to meet and 
interact with the entire range of Indian companies involved 
in engineering consultancy, turnkey projects, construction 
and supply of project goods. So far, five Annual Conclaves 
in India have been held. Indian participation has grown from 
200 industry members to 500 members. Participation has 
grown from 153 African delegates to 483. Eleven Regional 
Conclaves in Africa (in Zambia, Ethiopia, Ghana, two in 
South Africa, Uganda, Mozambique, Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Tanzania and Nigeria) were held. 

There is a growing demand in Africa for developing 
infrastructure, new technologies, engineering services and 
manufacturing capabilities for local value addition. These 
offer excellent opportunities to Indian businesses in Africa, 
and to millions of young people in Africa who can be 
employed in the manufacturing and services sectors. 

The Pan African E-network project that seeks to bridge 
the ‘digital divide’ between Africa and the rest of the world 
is one of the most far-reaching initiatives undertaken by 
India. Already 42 countries have joined this programme 
which is intended to provide E-services with priority on 
tele-education and tele-medicine services and VVIP con- 
nectivity by satellite and fibre optic network amongst the 
Heads of State of all 53 countries. 

India has also been extensively involved in peacekeeping 
efforts in Africa over the past six decades. At present, India 
has over 7,000 peacekeepers serving in Africa, including a 
5,000 strong contingent in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo. India’s first full all-female formed police unit is cur- 
rently deployed in Liberia. In addition to peacekeeping, this 
unit has been successful in reaching out to the most vul- 
nerable sections of the society i.e. women and children and 
in inspiring women who have so often been victim of war 
to see themselves also as sources of succour and strength in 
this recently war torn society. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that India envisions an 
Africa that is self-reliant, economically vibrant and at 
peace with itselfand the world. While highlighting the vital- 
ity of African continent, the first Prime Minister of 
India, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, had said, “Of one thing there 
can be no doubt, and that is the vitality of the people of 
Africa. Therefore, with the vitality of her people and the 
great resources available in this great continent, there can 
be no doubt that the future holds a great promise for 
the people of Africa.” a 
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relations: 


A SUCCESS story 


Africa’s engagement with the UN has been a remarkable chapter in 
the annals of world history, says Ankush B. Sawant 





The signing of the United Nations Charter In San Francisco on June 26, 1945. One of the remarkable features of the UN Charter was its 
emphasis on development, prosperity and self-determination of Non-Self Goveming Territortes, especially the colonies of the Great Powers 


hough Africans could not significantly 
influence the founding conference of 







the United Nations at San Francisco in 
April-July, 1945, they were somewhat 
happy at the outcome of the conference. 
For the Charter of the United Nations 
reaffirms its faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person; and in the equal rights of men and 
women, and nations large and small. The organisation’s 
commitment to “broad purposes and principles” in the form 
of “international cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter” and to developing “friendly relations among nations, 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 


determination among people”, and to promoting “social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom” have 
provided the moral and legal justification for most of the 
demands advanced by the people of Africa. 

The Charter thus, becomes “a kind of documentary 
expression of natural law and a global bill of rights”. It is 
because of this that the elites on the continent have tradi- 
tionally held the world organisation in relatively high 
esteem. One of the remarkable features of the UN Charter 
is the interest it has shown in the development, prosperity 
and self-determination of Non-Self Governing Territories 
(NSGT). Three of the 19 chapters of the Charter are devot- 
ed to “territories under colonialism”. While Chapters XII 
and XII provide for the establishment ofa UN Trusteeship 
system for some territories with the definitive obligation to 
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“leading them to independence”, within a 
specific period, Chapter XI is a declaration 
on NSGT. 

When Ghana became independent in 
April 1957, the first black African country to 
become independent, Kwame Nkrumah 
made it clear that his country’s independence 
would not be meaningful unless it was linked 
with the total liberation of the African conti- 
nent. Thanks to the principles and policies of 
the UN and the efforts of countries like India 
and Egypt, supported by the Communist 
bloc, in the sixties many other African coun- 
tries became independent. In fact, 1960 is 
regarded as the year of Africa’s independence. 
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By 1960, the UN General Assembly had 
adopted a resolution demanding the total 
elimination of colonialism. The UN had, 
thus, became a liberating force both in principle as well as 
practice even as the UN Charter became a Charter of De- 
colonisation. The machinery, created for world peace and 
security, became a mechanism for “splinterisation” of the 
colonial Empire. 

These countries, after various attempts at unity, estab- 
lished in May 1963, the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAV) representing geographical, eth- 
nic, cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic diversities but bound by a vibrant 
trend of pan-Africanism. The main 
objective of OAU was liberating the con- 
tinent from the clutches of colonialism 
and racialism; promoting African unity 
and coordinating and intensifying coop- 
eration in an effort to achieve a better life © 
for the people of Africa. One of the pur- 
poses of OAU was to promote interna- 
tional cooperation, with due regard to 
the UN Charter. 

The founding fathers of the OAU 
Charter affirm their adherence and ded- 
ication to the principles of the UN 
Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which “provide a solid 
foundation for peaceful and positive 
cooperation among states”. Like the UN Charter, the OAU 
Charter also affirms its faith in sovereign equality of all 
member states, non-interference in the internal affairs of 
states, peaceful settlement of disputes, eradication of all 
forms of colonialism and economic development. The 
founding fathers, thus, intended the organisation to operate 
within the framework of the principles and purposes of the 


The founding fathers 
of the OAU Charter 
affirm their adherence 
and dedication to 
the principles of the 
UN Charter and the 
Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, 
which “provide a solid 
foundation for 
peaceful and 
positive cooperation 
among states” 


The memorial to Kwame Nkrumah in Accra, Ghana. Nkrumah was one of the most 
influential 20th century advocates of Pan-Africanism and the first President of Ghana 


Article XXVI of the OAU Charter provides that “this 
Charter, shall, after ratification be registered with the 
Secretariat of the UN through the Government of Ethiopia 
in conformity with Article 102 of the UN Charter”. 

Besides these provisions of the OAU Charter, the found- 
ing fathers adopted a resolution titled “Africa and the United 
Nations”. The Resolution stated that the African states reaf- 
firmed their dedication to the purposes 
and principles of the UN Charter, and its 
acceptance of all obligations contained 
therein. The resolution, however, com- 
plained that the representation given to 
Africa as a geographical region was quite 
inadequate and that it should have 
greater representation at the principal 
organs of the UN, particularly in the 
Security Council and the Social and 
Economic Council. Subsequently, in 
December 1963, Articles 23, 27 and 61 of 
the UN Charter were amended, increas- 
ing the membership of the Security 
Council from 11 to 15 and that of Social 
and Economic Council from 18 to 27. 


UN-OAU Relations 

The relations between the UN and 
OAU in all fields of activities were based on the Resolution 
20 of October 11, 1965 of the UN General Assembly (GA) 
and Resolution 33 (II) of October 25, 1965 of the OAU 
Assembly of Heads of State and Government. The UNGA 
in a resolution requested the UN Secretary-General to 
invite the Administrative Secretary-General of OAU to 
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Annexe I 
Growth of African Membership in the United Nations 
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integrity and sovereignty, besides eco- 
nomic development. In fact, the UN 
became the very centre of the new inter- 
national society for African countries. 
This relations between the UN and 
the OAU led to close cooperation 
between the two organisations. We have 
already mentioned how the UN became 
the instrument of de-colonisation. Along 
with de-colonisation, the next important 
issue was securing peace and security. 
The OAU recognised that the UN had 
the primary responsibility for interna- 
tional peace and security and that it was 
also endowed with greater material and 


Percent of 





eration between the UN and OAU and requested the OAU 
Administrative Secretary-General to invite the UN 
Secretary-General to follow the work of the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government and the Council of 
Ministers as well as all the Specialised Commissions as an 
observer. 

The cooperation agreement between OAU and the UN 
was again updated in October 1990, undertaking to coop- 
erate through their appropriate bodies in political, economic, 
social, cultural and scientific fields. 


Reasens fer Clese Relations 

The reasons for this emphasis on the cooperation and col- 
laboration with the UN were not far to seek. One of the 
important points between the UN and Africa was the sta- 
tus of Africa in the UN. The doctrine of sovereign equali- 
ty that is being practised in the UN, gave African countries 
equal status with their old colonial masters. Symbols of 
sovereignty were important to the countries, which had 
become newly sovereign. A seat in the UN was regarded as 
an ultimate symbol of formal independence. It gave them a 
sense of independent status. 

When these new state—nations (as against European 
nation-states) entered the international arena, they had to 
operate within rules of European origin that governed inter- 
national relations. They had no power to challenge them or 
modify them except to the extent the UN could influence 
a new pattern of attitude and/or behaviour. 

Thirdly, most African countries entered into world pol- 
itics with an extremely narrow information base. However, 
the UN system of stationing permanent missions in New 
York helped provide African countries a viable option. The 
UN conference diplomacy broadened the vision of African 
states on many important world issues. 

Last, but not the least, the lack of both military and eco- 
nomic power. African countries realised that without the 
support of the international community, it would be diffi- 
cult for them to realise their objectives. They, therefore, 
depended on the UN for protection of their territorial 


financial resources. The UN, on the 
other hand, recognised that its operation would lose credi- 
bility in Africa unless it was seen to be acting in harmony 
with OAU. The UN, therefore, had a tradition of regular 
consultations with the OAU on issues of peace and securi- 
ty affecting the African continent. The UN on its part tried 
to ameliorate African conflicts brought before it. 


Development 
The development of Africa became a key concern of the 
world body. To help accelerate economic and social devel- 
opment, an agreement on cooperation between the OAU 
and the UN Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) was 
signed in November 1965. Under the agreement; it was 
provided that OAU and ECA would consult one another on 
all matters of common interest to help achieve their respec- 
tive objectives and coordinate their activities relating to the 
economic and social development of the African continent. 
The UN has given top priority to the development of 
Africa in line with the Millennium Development Goals of: 
i) Eradicating extreme poverty and hunger; (ii) Achieving 
universal primary education; (iii) Promoting gender equal- 
ity and empowering women; (iv) Reducing child mortali- 
ty; (v) Improving maternal health; (vi) Combating 
HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases; (vii) Ensuring envi- 
ronmental sustainability; (viii) Developing a global part- 
nership for development. The target date set to achieve these 
goals is 2015. According to UN Secretary-General, Ban Ki- 
moon, it is possible to achieve these goals if the international 
community were to translate it into concrete deliverables. 
In September 2008, the UNGA held a special high-level 
meeting devoted exclusively to Africa’s development needs. 
Along with representatives of African and donor countries, 
and business and civil society organisations, 29 heads of 
state and government participated in it. In its final declara- 
tion, donor countries reaffirmed their intent to increase 
their development assistance and other forms of support to 
Africa. However, in light of the global economic crisis, there 
were fears that as the economies of Africa’s main donor 
partners were affected, the first victim was going to be aid. 
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@1 - Middle East (UNTSO, Jerusalem) @ 2 - Kashmir (UNMOGIP) @ 3 - Cyprus (UNFICYP) 

© 4 - Golan Helghts (UNDOF) e 5 - Lebanon (UNIFIL) @ 6 - Western Sahara (Minurso) 

© 7 - DR Congo (MONUC) è 8 - Ethiopla/Eritrea (UNMEE) @ 9 - Liberia (UNMIL) @ 10 - Ivory 
Coast (UNOC) @ 11 - Hatti (Minustah) @ 12 - Sudan (UNMIS) @ 13 - Sterra Leone (UNIOSIL) 
© 14- Burundi (BINUB) Mixed @ 15 - Afghanistan (UNAMA and Nato-led ISAF) @ 16 - Kosovo 
(UNMIK and Nato-ed K-For) @ 17 - East Timor (UNMIT and Austraflan-ted force) @ 18 - Georgla 
(UNOMIG and Russlan-ted CIS force) Non-UN @ 19 - Darfur (African Union force) @ 20 - Somalia 
(African Union force) @ 21 - Sinal Peninsula (mainly U.S. force) @ 22 - Bosnia (EU-Eufor) 

© 23 - Tajikistan (Russtanted CIS border force) @ 24 - Trans-Dniester (Russtan force) 





The UN is worried about Africa because despite recent 
improvement in growth and economic stability across the 
continent, absolute poverty in sub-Saharan Africa has risen 
over the last decades. While there are pocket of progress, not 
a single country in the sub region is on track to achieving 
the MDGs by the target date of 2015. 

Meanwhile, the UN and African Union (AU) are 
strengthening cooperation to battle the growing problem of 
drug trafficking. Under this initiative, the UN office on 
Drugs and Crime will provide support to the AU’s plan of 
action on drug control and crime prevention in making pol- 
icy, settling norms and building capacities. 


Democracy and Human Rights 
Many African countries had earlier rejected the concept of 
democratic political institutions and human rights, dubbing 
them as legacies of Western colonialism and hegemony. 
Under one pretext or the other, with a few notable excep- 
tions, most African countries came under dictatorships. 
Thanks to the changing world environment after the end of 
Cold War, a new wave of independence flowed across Africa. 

The United Nations played an important role in restor- 
ing democracy in Africa by providing resources, expertise 
and observers in conducting elections. It continues to do its 
best towards strengthening democracy by helping to tackle 
some of the most basic problems of African states. 

What was true about democracy, the same was true about 
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human rights. Many African 
countries had questioned the 
“Universality of Human Rights” 
as enunciated in the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
They argued that variations in 
cultural tradition across the 
world must be taken into con- 
sideration while formulating an 
acceptable, universally valid set 
of human rights. The African 
political elite pointed out that the 
basic unit of their society was the 
| tribe and not the individual. 
Some African intellectuals and 
members of the political elite 
were in agreement with the 
Marxist view that human rights 
are not inherently located in man 
but are conferred by the state and 
that economic rights ought to be 
privileged over political and civil 
rights. 

Under such hostile condi- 
tions, the UN slowly and steadi- 
ly worked for the protection and 
promotion of human rights. 
Thanks again to the changed sit- 
uation, human rights today is an accepted norms and now 
the UN is working more vigorously on this front. 


Africa’s Impact on the UN 

The sudden increase in the number of independent African 
States in 1960 had its impact on the United Nations too. The 
admission of these states into the UN substantially trans- 
formed the organisation, its environment and the demands 
made upon it. First, as they had no representation on the 
UN Security Council, they naturally used the forum avail- 
able to them, namely the General Assembly. So as their 
numbers swelled, the General Assembly grew in impor- 
tance. Secondly, there was a major shift in the manner major 
issues were handled by the UN. After the entry of African 
countries into the UN in such a large numbers, priorities 
changed as the African states brought to bear on the organ- 
isation the pressure of their own priorities. Now colonial- 
ism became the chief concern of the UN. One could not 
think of the UN passing declarations, granting indepen- 
dence to colonial countries and peoples (GA Resolution 
1514 (XV), 14 December, 1960) in earlier years. 

Along with colonialism, economic development also 
got priority over other issues. The UN now began asking 
industrialised states to devote greater resources for devel- 
oping nations. The UN’s adopting a resolution like the 
“Right to Development” was also a pointer to the chang- 
ing environment. 
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Lusaka on May 25, 1963 


Restructuring 

The approach of the African countries to the question of 
restructuring the UN has been shaped by their experi- 
ences, besides their expectations from the UN. It is 
because of this that they focused mainly on the question 
of restructuring the Security Council. This was because 
many of their objectives and demands could not be 
achieved mainly because of the hin- 
drances and restrictions from the 
Security Council. Secondly, it is the 
Security Council which is primarily 
responsible for maintaining peace and 
security in the world. 

In restructuring the UN, Africa’s 
main demands are: 1) increasing the 
membership of the Security Council, 
both permanent and non-permanent 
members; 2) giving adequate geograph- 
ical representation in the Security 
Council; 3) providing adequate repre- 
sentation to developing countries, with 
Africa getting at least two permanent 
seats. 

They suggest that the number of 


The signing the Charter of the Organisation of African Unity in Africa Hall In 


The relationship 
between the OAU and 
the UN is a unique 
example of an 
international system 
complementing 
a regional system 
whole-heartedly and 
helping the regional 
organisation in tackling 
numerous problems 





protecting and promoting human 
rights, the UN is very active in Africa. 


The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) looks after nearly 2.5 mil- 


lion Africans. Some refugee camps 
have been in existence for years. 
African cities are planned and main- 
tained with the help of UN Habitat. Its 
crops are assessed and improved by the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation. 
Its children are vaccinated by the 
World Health Organisation. Driving 
round many African cities, one is con- 
stantly struck by the blue and white of 
the UN flags and logos. Its white vehi- 
cles are to be found even in the 
remotest corners of Africa. 

After surveying this all pervasive 
UN presence in Africa, Martin Plaut, 
BBC’s Africa analyst, posed a question: 
Is the UN re-colonising Africa? The author says: “It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that if Africa is not being colonised 
by the UN, then it is certainly being run at least, as much 
from New York as it is from most of the continent capitals.” 

Of course, many of the BBC’s listeners/readers react- 
ed promptly and sharply to the story. Some called it ridicu- 
lous, some called it harmful, others called it amazing. To 
compare the UN with colonialism is to 
understate the brutal character and 
impact of colonialism. Their main 
points were, first, the article misses the 
definition of colonialism. They point- 
ed out that the UN is not “siphoning 
natural resources and claiming territo- 
ry from the African states like colonial- 
ists of the past”. Second, the writer 
should not forget that the UN com- 
prises African nations as well. They also 
pointed out that Africa was in a precar- 
ious situation, created not only by colo- 
nialism but also by the Cold War. “The 
Cold War was to a large degree fought 
in Africa.” And on what fraction of 
Africa does the UN have real influence? 


votes required to block action should be 
increased and eventually veto should be abolished in keep- 
ing with the spirit of democratisation. 

On account of growing engagement with the world 
body, there is today a sizable UN presence in Africa. To 
begin with, the UN has nearly 50,000 troops engaged to 
maintain the peace in seven African countries, with plans 
for further operations. But this is not all. The UN is doing 
far more in Africa than just keep the peace. Whether it is 
economic development, restoring political democracy or 


Which governments are behind deci- 
sion-making in several African countries? BBC readers/lis- 
teners pointed out that the UN was playing an enormous 
role in settling disputes in African countries and was also 
engaged in doing significant constructive work. The UN 
has taken this huge responsibility because “they stabilise 
failed states and practically govern them because no one 
else will. They want UN to do more and not less in Africa. 
Ifthe UN is going to be criticised for its presence in Africa, 
it should be for lack thereof”. 
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Conclusion 


Though African countries were new to international poli- 
tics and its rules, at least as far as the UN was concemed, 
they conducted themselves with dignity, maturity and fore- 
sight. 

They forged close links with the UN system and made 
considerable impact on its working and in the process made 
the UN take more interest in Africa and its problems. 

The OAU and the UN have had a long history of shared 
values and joint action as partners in a struggle against 
colonisation, and peace and security development of Africa. 


The relationship between the OAU and the UN is a rare 
example of two organisations working towards a common 
goal with similar mechanisms. It is a unique example of an 
international system complementing a regional system 
whole-heartedly and helping a regional organisation in tack- 
ling the numerous problems from decolonisation to secu- 
rity and development. 

Unfortunately, on their own turf, where they were the 
masters of their situation, African leaders have failed miser- 
ably and the benefits that could have flowed from Africa’s 
close links with the UN have not materialised. a 
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A selection of new books on Africa and by African writers 
‘from www.africabookcentre.com 


RESILIENCE OF A NATION: A History of the 
Military in Rwanda l 
By Rusagara, Frank K; 244pp; Uganda; 
Fountain Publishers; Paperback; £19.95 


Ratte of s Katos 
Aher 
Military in Rwanda 
THE BOOK examines the role that the military 
has played throughout the history of Rwanda to 
date. Argues that, not precluding any political 
expediency, it is the military that has played the 
most central sociopolitical role in what became 
Rwanda from when no slave trader could tread its 
soil, to its zenith during the 1994 genocide. Takes 
stock of the history that led to the Inyenzi guer- 
rilla movement in the 1960s, the Rwanda Patriotic 
Front and Army in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
and the current Rwanda Defence Forces (RDF). 





MINING IN AFRICA: Regulation and Development 
By Campbell, Bonnie (Ed.); 288pp; UK; Pluto 


Rogalation Press; Paperback; £25 
and Dovelopment 


Steak by acne Oncoplnall 


| TAR 
E 
i 


AFRICA IS rich in minerals, but rather than form- 
ing the basis for economic growth, the mining indus- 
try contributes very little to African development. 
Investigating the impact of the 2003 Extractive Industries 
Review on a number of African countries, the con- 
tributors find that a key dimension of the problem lies 
in the regulatory frameworks imposed on the African 
countries by the IMF and World Bank. They aim to 
convince governments that regulation needs to be reformed to create a mining 
industry favourable to economic development. The book takes a multidisci- 
plinary approach and provides a historical perspective of each country, making 
it ideal for students of development studies. 

















THIRST FOR 
AFRICAN OIL: 
Asian National Oil 

. Companies in 

` Nigeria and Angola 
By Vines, Alex, 
Weimar, Markus, 
Campos, Indira 
& Wong, Lillian; 48pp; UK; 

. Chatam House; £10 





A COMPARATIVE study of the 
impact of Asian companies on the 
two leading oil producing countries - 
in sub-Saharan Africa, Nigeria and 

- Angola, it shows that Asian compa- .» 
nies that gained a foothold in the 
Nigerian oil sector in return for 
their commitments to invest in 
downstream and infrastructure 
projects failed to understand the 
political context of the time. The ' 
Chinese oil strategy has been so ‘ 
successful in Angola to the detri- 
ment of other Asian national oil 
companies and international oil 
companies; how Angola emerged as 
the second largest supplier of oil to 
China in 2008; how Chinese oil 
companies have negotiated deals; 
and what the benefits are for 
Angola. 








E Pictorial View 


AFRICA LENS: 20 Years of Getaway 
Photography 

By Fox, Justin (Ed.); 144pp; South Africa; 
Jacana Media; Hardback; £20 


IN AFRICA, there is probably no single entity 
that has produced as many varied images as 
GETAWAY. The magazine has portrayed the 
continent’s people, fauna and landscapes in myr- 
iad indelible ways over the past 20 years through 
a series of breathtaking images. Assignments 
have taken photographers on camels across the Sahara, to being manhandled by 
gorillas in Rwanda, to micro-lighting over the Victoria Falls or se across 
the wastes of Antarctica. 


0 years of Getaway photography 
Edited by Justin Fox 
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AFRICA ATA 
GLANCE: Fact and 
Figures à 
Esterhuysen, Pieter & E 
van As, Elize (Eds.); 
84pp; South Africa; 
Africa Institute of South 
Africa; Paperback; £18.95 





THE BOOK is a collection of data 
about Africa from 2008-09. Includes 
basic geographical and linguistic 
information to breakdowns of indi- 
vidual countries’ annual production. 
Also includes current political infor- 
mation and details about the even- 
tual creation of independent states. 
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BARACK OBAMA AND AFRICAN 
_DIASPORAS: Dialogues and Dissensions 

By Zeleza, Paul Tiyambe; 240pp; 

UK; Ayebia; Paperback; £16.99 


PAUL TIYAMBE Zeleza provides a 
critical engagement with Africa’s multi- 
aAa BE ple worlds. With a blend of erudition and 


ee me Y i style, Zeleza writes about the role of 
BARACK, WANA AND Africa and Africans in-the world and the 


MERIHAAN SLO ARS interaction of the world with Africa. 
Zeleza analyses the significance of the 
election of a member of the African dias- 
pora to the presidency of the United 
States. He also addresses Africa’s urgent 
é political concerns: China’s role in Africa, 
Paul Tiyambe Zeleza South Africa’s difficulties in making the 

transition to a post apartheid society, the 

agony of Zimbabwe, and a discussion of Pan-Africanism, its history and con- 
temporary challenges. Other posts introduce the reader to the rhythms of daily 
life, including leisure activities and, in capturing the different aspects of Africa. 


E Cause and Conflicts 


AFRICAN WOMEN AND APARTHEID: 
Migration and Settlement in South Africa 

By Lee, Rebekah; 304pp; UK; IB Taurus; 
Hardback; £56.50 


Dialogues and Dissensions 





A KEY mechanism of apartheid in South 
Africa was the set of restrictions placed on the 
movements of Africans; in particular, African 
women were subject to lives of daily surveil- 
lance and highly regulated housing, employ- 


"0° “APRICAN' WOMEN ` 
ANDIARARTHEID : ment and mobility. Here Lee explores the lives 
AGDA GR MUR APEE and testimonies of three generations of African 


REUNAT T ANEA 


Scien iite women in Cape Town during the apartheid 


(1948-94) and post-apartheid periods. Through 








life histories and a wealth of evidence, Lee considers how African women dif- 
ferently experienced apartheid, offering an intimate account of their attempts to 
locate ‘home’ in the urban setting. 


AN ELEGY FOR EASTERLY 
By Gappah, Petina; 288pp; UK; 
Faber & Faber; Paperback; £7.99 


NEW, SMALLER format edition. In this 
powerful debut collection, Gappah dissects 
with real poignancy, the lives of people 
caught upina situation over which they 





have no control, as they deal with spiralling 
inflation, power cuts and financial hardship 
— a way of life under Mugabe’s regime — 
and cope with issues common to all people 
everywhere; failed promises, disappoint- 
ments and unfulfilled dreams. Compelling, 
unflinching and tender, this is a stunning 
portrait of a country in chaotic meltdown and turmoil. 


a fi 
egy for 
Easterly 


PETINA GAPPAH 
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THE NEW PRESENCE OF 
CHINA IN AFRICA 





By Van Dijk, 
Meine Pieter 
(Ed.); 224pp; 
Netherlands; 
Amsterdam 

| University 

|| Press; 

| Paperback; 

| 29.50 


(ttes Larrea Lip fet} 
The New Presence of 
i China ic Africa > 






THIS INSIGHTFUL book 


describes China’s growing range of 
activities in Africa and to what extent 
the Chinese model in Africa can act 
as an example for the West. 


THE DRAGON’S GIFT: The Real 
Story of China in Africa 


By Brautigam, Deborah; 300pp; 
UK; Oxford University Press; 
Hardback; £18.99 


IS CHINA 
THE Eoee 


DRAGON'S | donor, as 


G | F I TNT Lal STOLY some media 
OF OZNA tM AECA ` 
pundits sug- 


gest? Or is 
China help- 
ing the 
developing 
i | world pave a 
a Apa ) pathway out 

bh ae pote of poverty, 
as the Chinese claim? In the last few 
years, China’s aid program has leapt 
out of the shadows. Media reports 
about huge aid packages, support for 
pariah regimes, regiments of 
Chinese labour, and the ruthless 
exploitation of workers and natural 
resources in some of the poorest 
countries in the world sparked fierce 
debates. These debates, however, 
took place with very few hard facts. 
Deborah Brautigam tackles the 
myths and realities, explaining what 
the Chinese are doing, how they do 
it, how much aid they give, and how 
it all fits into their going global 
strategy. 
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E Lost Innocence 


ALA CHILDREN AT WORKIN AFRICA: 

| Child Labor Practices in Africa 

$ By Kielland, Anne & Tovo, Maurizia; 20pp; 
Fy) USA; Lynne Rienner; Paperback; £17.99 

4 ACCESSIBLE TREATMENT of child labour 
in Africa, the book provides a straightforward 
7 prose, enriched throughout with photographs that 
give a human face to the issues involved. After pro- 
: Y viding a general background to the topic, it dis- 
| cusses the work typically done by African children 
J in the home, as apprentices, and in commercial 
| labour markets, and provides a discussion of the 
i worst, exploitive kinds of child labour. 


ERACTICLS IN AFRICA 





YOUTHSCAPES: The Popular, 

the National, the Global 

By Maira, Sunaina & Soep, Elisabeth (Eds.); 
257pp; USA; University Press of 
Pennsylvania; Paperback, £15.99 

THE TERM youthscapes places local youth prac- | 
tices within the context of ongoing shifts in nation- 
al and global forces. Using this framework, the ii National, 
book revitalizes discussions about youth cultures gA the 
and social movements, while simultaneously Global 
reflecting on the uses of youth as an academic and 
political category. Tracing young people’s move- 
ments across physical and imagined spaces, the $ 
authors examine, among other topics, former child 
soldiers in Sierra Leone and Somali high school students in the United States 
and Canada. Drawing on methodologies and frameworks from multiple fields, 
such as anthropology, sociology, and film studies, the volume is useful to those 
studying and teaching issues of youth culture, popular culture, globalisation, 
social movements, education, and media. 


|: Eater bp Scmaing Raira anc Elisabeth Soen | 
Farzad dy George Upsitz : 





SEXUAL ABUSE OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 

By Richter, Linda; Dawes, Andrew & 

jel] Higson Smith, Craig (Eds.); 478pp; South 
: Africa; Human Sciences Research 
Council; Paperback; £22.95 


SGxual a 
of.young 
. children is 
_ southern 





A STUDY of the many sided nature of sexual 
abuse of young children. The opening section of 
the book confronts the realities of sexual abuse 
of pre pubertal children and the way abuse is rep- 
resented in the press. The second section dis- 
cusses the individual and socio cultural causes of 
child sexual abuse. Section three covers legal and 
policy responses to the problem while the fourth section presents a series of 
accounts of interventions on behalf of abused children drawn from South Africa, 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe. The book concludes with some critical reflections 
on research in this area. 
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THE ANTHRO- 
POLOGY OF 

AIDS: A Global 

Perspective 3 
By Whelehan, | 
Patricia; 320pp; 
MSS USA; Florida | 
UP; Paperback; £29.99 ! 


SYNTHESISES DATA from anth- | 
ropology, psychology, sociology, and 
biology, and incorporates the author's ! 
two decades of work as a medical 
anthropologist, HIV test counsellor $ 
and sex therapist. Designed for use in | 
a range of college courses, this vol- 
ume combines a solid introduction to 
| the epidemiology of HIV and AIDS 
‘with a wealth of material exploring : 
| the cross-cultural societal impact of , 
the disease since 1981, focusing on 
current social, cultural, political, and ' 
economic factors throughout the i 
; world. She brings a relativistic, com- | 
| parative, and holistic approach to look | 
| at HIV/AIDS as both a pandemic and 
l an intercultural health problem. She 
| also explores the ethics and contro- 
Í versies surrounding HIV testing, 
| treatment, and research in the United ' 
States and other specific societies, 7 
| including Thailand, Brazil, and areas | 
| of Sub-Saharan Africa. 


‘ 








Pata ae Sota 


DREAMS: Child 
Migration in 
Southern Africa 

By Save the 
Children; 114pp; 
Zimbabwe; 
Weaver Press; 
Paperback; £15.95 





IN THE book, children tell their own 
stories to highlight the dangers they 
face. It explores and eeks out what has 
driven them to make and, what is often 
a long and dangerous journey. Their 
singular voices, remind us of their 
courage, resilience and their refusal to 
manipulate the situation in which they 
find themselves through self-pity and 
sentiment. 
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E Development Discourse THE LAND BEYOND THE MISTS: 
MENT Essays on Identity and Authority in 
ee EEDE ey Precolonial Congo and Rwanda 


MODERNITY AS DEVELOPMENT 
By Lushaba, Lwazi; 78pp; Senegal; 
Codesria; Paperback; £16.95 


ANALYSES THE impact of the Western 
idea of modernity on development and under- 
development in Africa. It traces the genealogy 
of the Westem idea of modernity from 
Enlightenment concepts of the universal 
nature of human history and development, 
and shows how this idea was used to justify the 
Western exploitation and oppression of Africa. 
Argues that contemporary development, the- 
ory and practice is a continuation of the 
Enlightenment project and that Africa can only achieve real development by 
rejecting Western modernity and inventing its own forms of modernity. 


aS ae A 
OEN 
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THE WORLDWIDE FUNDRAISER’S 


~The Worldwide 


HANDBOOK: A Resource Mobilisation 
Fundraiser’s Guide for NHOS and Community 
Handbook Organisations — Third edition 
pl oly land RO By Norton, Michael; 336pp; UK; 
Directory of Social Change; 
Paperback; £24.95 


NOW IN its third edition, this fully revised 
and updated edition is the essential fundrais- 
ing handbook for the developing world 
(including Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
countries of Eastern Europe). Using case 
studies and examples of good practice, it 
offers guidance and advice on establishing 
effective local fundraising and the opportunity to tap into a wide range of sources 
of funding (including government, companies and charitable foundations). It 
also offers fundraising techniques and sources of information and help. This new 
edition incorporates changes in fundraising practice and new case studies as well 
as a completely updated and rewritten section on internet fundraising and an 


Mad thodi 
Ne Satie ak” Meare ARS 


DSC 





expanded ‘Useful Organisations’ section. 


AFRICA’S FUTURE, AFRICA’S 
CHALLENGE: Early Childhood Care and 
Development in Sub-Saharan Africa 

By Garcia, Marito H. & Pence, Alan & 
Evans, Judith L. (Eds.); 525pp; USA; World 
Bank Publications; Paperback; £21.99 


ARGUES THAT early childhood interven- 
tion programmes are among the most effective 
ways to build human capital and break the cycle 
of poverty. Yet the amount spent on early child- 
hood care and education varies considerably. 
Countries have to identify cost effective and 
adaptable interventions that meet the needs of 
their communities. 
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By Newbury, David; 512pp; USA; 
Ohio U P; Paperback; £30.99 


BAVID NEWBURY 


forenord ay jan Verting 





THE HORRIFIC tragedies of 
Central Africa in the 1990s riveted 
the attention of the world. But these 
crises did not occur in a historical vac- 
uum. By peering through the mists of 
the past, David Newbury presents 
case studies illustrating the significant 
advances in our understanding of the 
precolonial histories of Rwanda, 
Burundi, and eastern Congo that 
have taken place since decolonisation. - 


STIRRING THE 
POT: African 
Cuisines and Global 
Interaction 
By McCann, 
James C.; 240pp; 
i fae USA; Obio U P; 
Paperback; £20.99 


STIRRING 
THE POT 


AFRICA’S ART of cooking is a 
key part of its history. James C. 
McCann describes how the ingre- 
dients, the practices, and the tastes 
of African cuisine comprise a body 
of historically gendered knowledge 
practiced and perfected in house- 
holds across diverse ecological 
landscape. McCann reveals how 
tastes and culinary practices are 
integral to the understanding of 
history and the new literature on 
food as social history. 








_| of elephants surround you on their way to 
; ‘| the riverbanks; a million flamingos lay a i 
UNE Par pink blanket over the mudflats. Whether | originated = attempts to regulate the 
DWE ty you’re on a top-shelf luxury safari or pace OF Killing rather than anempis: 


Sont e Saini: some kalone ma rened mini EERS to protect animal habitat. It is 
ofsmana, Ziahalne, minivan, l 
prep ' because of these treaties that Africa | 


Malan}. Zahia “4097: : A 
for the wildlife expe f life. 
ee ems . ESE TE | is dotted with large national parks, 


that North America has an extensive 
pees of bird refuges, and that | 
[there are whales left in the oceans. ! 

Drawing on a wide variety of prima- ' 
| ry and secondary sources, Mark , 

Cioc shows that a handful of treaties | 
| —all designed to protect the world’s i 
{most commercially important: 
| migratory speciés — have largely | 
shaped the contours of global nature | 
conservation over the past century. 
The scope of the book ranges from. 
the African savannahs and the skies į 
of North America to the frigid | 
ee of the Antarctic. 


THE GAME 
my WATCHING WILDLIFE: Southern O ONER 
: l ; s VATION: 
Africa - South Africa, Namibia, Botswana, I nal 
Zimbabwe, Malawi, Zambia aA P A 
By Firestone, Matthew; 352pp; UK; ! Pee rotect. RY 
Lonely Planet; Paperback; £14.99 | oe 
É GET UP close and personal with | Animals 
Southern Africa’s amazing wildlife with By Cioc, | 
i ; a | Mark; 232pp; USA; Ohio UP; 
this all-in-one safari guide Cheetah and ip back; £22.99 
| springbok race in a 100km/hour sprint to | aperbac 
th i p a. 
e death in the Kalahari; a vast grey mass | TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


: nature conservation treaties often 








ACCESS AFRICA: Safaris for 

People with Limited Mobility 

By Rattray, Gordon; 256pp; UK; Bradt 
Publications; Paperback; £16.99 


THIS GUIDEBOOK is the first to explore the five 
major safari countries — Kenya, Tanzania, Botswana, | 

Namibia and South Africa — specifically with lim- R 
ited mobility in mind. It discovers accessible accom- § 
modation in locations such as the Serengeti/Masai 
Mara ecosystem in East Africa, Zambia’s Victoria [Mi 
Falls and Botswana’s elephant paradise, Chobe. With zz% 4 
explanations of flight and airport procedure, travel insurance ae health concerns, 

and suggestions for itinerary planning, it opens the doors of Africa to those with 
limited mobility. 




















m Adolescent Dilemmas (EES YOUNG AFRICA: | 
m Į CHELEWA Realising the Rights of 
Chl : owa E CHELEWA: The Children and Youth 
6 hel mm Dilemma of Teenage Girls 4 By De Waal, Alex & 
ETA Pane By Tumbo Masabo, ote et | REUSS Argenti, Nicolas; 284pp; 
The Dilem ef Teenage Sinks : ace 4 UG GHIS Eritrea/USA; Africa 
Liljestrom, Rita Of CHUNRIA World Press; 
(Eds.); 218pp; PEA Um Paperback; £17.99 
Sweden; Nordic Dy eee ay CaS 
Africa Institute; THE BOOK examines 
Paperback; £15.95 the crisis facing children 


and young people in 
5 Africa. The risk of con- 
AIDE conducted by the tracting HIV and AIDS, 
Zuki iT ins SoHotaby 
4 


BASED ON studies 





Ae Tecnage Girls and $ falling educational stan- 
Reproductive Health ad: ma he rise in militarism and fundamentalist 
Study Group at the University of Dar es Salaam. Cover | regimes all threaten the rights and futures of young 
girls in education and pregnancy at school, arranged mar- | Africans.A gripping narrative that takes us through the 
riages, initiation, matrilineality, sexuality, adolescent stark realities and the threats that looms large on African 
mothers, contraception, and abortion issues. society. 
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Bestsellers in India 





QUARTERLY. 





l W 





“The Palace of Illusions” by Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni climbed to the No.1 position in the fiction category of the bestseller list this 
week while Meghnad Desai’s “The Rediscovery of India” continued to dominate the non-fiction section. 


TOP 10; NON-FICTIO. 





1. The 

| Rediscovery 
| of India 

` Author: 
Meghnad 
Desai 
Publisher: 

_4 Penguin Allen 
Eee Lane ; 
[| Price: Rs.699 


Lait i A 
REDISCOYERA 








2. Nine Lives: In Search of the 
Sacred in Modern India 
Author: William Dalrymple 
Publisher: Bloomsbury 

Price: Rs. 499 


3. Yours Sincerely 
Author: K. Natwar Singh 
Publisher: Rupa 

Price: Rs. 395 


4. The Difficulty of Being God: 
On The Subtle art of Dharma 
Author: Gurcharan Das 

Publisher: Penguin Allen Lane 
Price: Rs. 699 


5. Shah Jahan: The Rise and Fall 
of the Mughal Emperor 

Author: Fergus Nicoll 

Publisher: Penguin Viking 

Price: Rs. 899 


6. Imagining f 
India: Ideas for B 


The New 
Century 
Author: Nandan 
Nilekani 
Publisher: 
Penguin Allen 
Lane 


NANDAN NILEKANI 


a ten vamreems t tuoman t, PMEDNAN 








Price: Rs. 699 


7. What The Dog Saw and other 


adventures 

Author: Malcolm Gladwell 
Publisher: Penguin Allen Lane 
Price: Rs. 599 


3 8, The Hindus: 
Q&A An Alternative 
History 

\ Author: Wendy 
ae ‘| Doniger 

€ Publisher: 
Penguin Viking 
Price: Rs. 999 


WENOY DOXICTR 








9. The Defence of the Realm: The 
Authorized History of MI5 
Author: Christopher Andrew 
Publisher: Allen Lane 

Price: Rs. 899 


10. A Tale of Two Revolts: India 
1857 and the American Civil War 
Author: Rajmohan Gandhi 
Publisher: Penguin Viking 

Price: Rs. 599 


TOP 10: FICTION 


1. The Palace of Illusions 
Author: Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni 
Publisher: Picador India 

Price: Rs. 395 


2. 2 States: 
The Story 
of My 
Marriage 
Author: 
Chetan 
Bhagat 
Publisher: 
Rupa 

Price: Rs. 95 


CHETAN BHAGAT 


3. The Museum of Innocence 
Author: Orhan Pamuk 
Publisher: Faber and Faber 
Price: Rs. 599 


4. The Girl Who Played with 
Tattoo 
Author: Stieg Larsson 
Publisher: Quercus 

Price: Rs. 299 


me 5. Her 

Mm Fearful 

| Symmetry 

g Author: 
Audrey 
Niffenegger 
Publisher: 
Jonathan Cape 
Price: Rs. 525 


HER FEARFUL 
| SYMMETRY 
6. Kal, Aaj Aur Kal 
Author: Cyrus Broacha 
Publisher: Random House 
Price: Rs. 195 





7. The Confession of Sultana 
Daku 

Author: Sujit Saraf 

Publisher: Hamish Hamilton 
Price: Rs. 399 


8. Lustrum: Blinded by Ambition, 
Seduced by Power, Destroyed by 
Rome 

Author: Robert Harris 

Publisher: Hutchinson 

Price: Rs. 550 


9. Last Night in Twisted River 
Author: John Irving 

Publisher: Bloomsbury 

Price: Rs. 799 
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MATTHEW 


REILLY 


10. The Five 
Greatest 
Warriors 
Author: 
Matthew 
Reilly 
Publisher: 
Orion Books 
Price: Rs. 595 


THE FIVE GREATEST WARRIORS 








(Source: Bahri Sons, New Delhi, www.booksatbahri.com. All the books listed above are available online). 
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“INCREDIBLE INDIA | 


French Riviera 


A quaint fragment of French history, memory and aroma lingers on ina 
tiny enclave called Pondicherry. Meld it with beauty and it takes 
you back into another era, says Kamini Kumari 








fine blend of serenity and spiritual 
aura, Pondicherry rests in a small 
enclave surrounded by Tamil Nadu. 
A Union Territory, Pondicherry pos- 
sesses a charm of its own, a gentle 
laidback charm that soothes your 
senses. Situated 200 kms from the 
outhern part of Chennai, 
Pondicherry is an important travel destination where the 
quiet beaches are bound to take your breath away. The word 
‘Pondicherry’ has been derived from the Tamil language 
which means ‘New Town’. 

A small town which possesses a cosmopolitan flair of many 
nationalities. Walking on a busy street, one can hear snatch- 
es of conversation in English, French, German, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Hindi. A place where people from 
diverse cultural backgrounds live together. 

Pondicherry was a Portuguese colony, having been first 
occupied by them in the 16th century. Later, the French 
took over the territory in the 17th century. Known as ‘The 
French Riviera of The East’, Pondicherry still smells of the 
French aroma, the structure of the buildings, the perpen- 
dicular streets carrying French names, restaurants serving 
Franco-Tamil food, policeman wearing French kepis — 
red military style caps — in a nutshell, India’s very own lit- 
tle France. The place lures us by its picturesque beauty, 
breathtaking beaches, and enticing churches. 










The 300 year old Notre.Dame Í 
de la Conception Church 











b Aurobindo Ashram 

Think Pondicherry and the first thing that strikes you is the 
. Aurobindo Ashram, Shri Aurobindo Ghosh was an accom- 
plished linguist, philosopher, scholar and an ardent advocate 
; of Indian independence. The Ashram was founded in 1920 
upon his arrival. There are no rituals or obligatory practices 
to be followed here. Every year, thousands of tourists visit 
_ the place for spiritual peace and harmony. Today, the 
ashram houses the ‘samadhi’ of Aurobindo Ghosh and the 
. ‘Mother’, his French disciple Mirra Alfassa. 


J 
Mahe: Separated at birth 

Mahe, which is part of Pondicherry, is ironically situ- 
' ated in Kerala, on the west coast, where the Mahe ‘river 
* meets the Arabian sea. This tiny ‘Heaven on Earth’, Mahe 
has a character of its own with its serene beaches from 

where one can have a good look of the Dharmadam 
‘ islands luring you with its lush green trees and placid 

ambience. A visit to Pondicherry and one cannot afford 
‘to give Mahe a miss. Well connected by roads, other 
_ means of reaching the place is the Calicut Airport and the 


| Kozhikode Railway Station. 


t 












 Rarevilie, the City of Bawa 
Founded in 1968, this unique township is one of the major 
tourist attractions of Pondicherry. At its centre stands 
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Clockwise from top: The statue of 

at Promenade Street; The Rock Beach; Pondicherry’s 

historical light house on Promenade Street; Auroville, 

the city of dawn, at the centre of which stands the 
Matri Mandir 


How to reach 

Air: The nearest airport from Pondicherry is in Chennai (160 km). _ 
Rail: Villupuram (32 km) is the nearest railway station con- 
nected directly to Chennai which in turn is connected to major 
cities in India. 

Road: Pondicherry is well-connected by good motorable roads 
to various cities in South India. 


Matrimandir built in the form of a globe. It is a place for 
quiet meditation. There are 80 settlements and over 1,500 
people engaged in reforestation, organic agriculture, health 
care and village development. 


Pondicherry beach, Premepatie 

Promenade street, a 5-km scenic stretch alongside the 
main Pondicherry beach, the Rock Beach, is a huge attrac- 
tion. A statue of the Mahatma and a 150-year-old light house 
are a visual treat. 


The charches 

It is the churches that lend Pondicherry its European 
flavour. The church of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception or Notre Dame de la Conception is almost 300 
years old. The church of Our Lady of Angels is known for 


Mahatma Gandhi 











an oil painting that was gifted by Napoleon-III. The most 
awesome, however, is the grand gothic Sacred Heart 
Church with three stained glass panels portraying the life of 
Christ. 


Temples 

Among other places of interest are the temples which 
reflect the Indian style of architecture. The oldest one dates 
back to the 10th century AD Chola Dynasty. The 
Vinaynagar Manakula temple has a golden dome and a col- 
lection of 40 beautiful idols. 

The best time to visit Pondicherry is between July and 
February. z 
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Joint Communiqué issued at the conclusion of the visit to 
Malawi by the Vice President of India, M. Hamid Ansari 


08/01/2010 


t the kind invitation of the President of the 

Republic of Malawi Ngwazi Dr. Bingu wa 

Mutharika, the Vice President of India M. Hamid 

i undertook an official visit to Malawi, from 

January 7-9, 2010. Vice President Ansari was accompanied by 

his spouse, Salma Ansari, and a delegation including the 

Minister of State for Employment and Labour, Harish Rawat, 
Members of Parliament, and senior government officials. 

Newazi Dr. Bingu Mutharika warmly welcomed the Vice 
President at the New State House in Lilongwe, and a State 
Dinner was organised in his honour on January 7, 2010. 

The purpose of the official visit was to strengthen and 
enhance the bilateral relations that currently exist between 
Malawi and India, and discuss other possible areas for more 

` cooperation. 

Vice President Ansari visited the Civic Offices in Lilongwe 
where he signed the Visitors Book. 

Malawi and India held bilateral talks on January 8, 2010, 
at Capital Hotel in Lilongwe. The Malawi delegation was led 
by Joyce Banda, Vice President of the Republic of Malawi, 
while the Indian delegation was led by Vice President Ansari. 

The two sides discussed issues of mutual interest, and 
identified more areas of possible cooperation. 


Vice President Ansari announced the grant of US$1 mil- | 


Lae ee a 


of earthquakes that caused loss of life and property in Karonga 
District of Malawi. He also announced $4 million in grants 
to support Malawi’s development in agriculture, health and 
education sectors. i 

The Vice President of India expressed happiness that the 
Indian Line of Credit of $30 million extended to Malawi in 
2008 for irrigation, grain storage and tobacco thrashing pro- 
jects has been utilised. As part of the commitments made by 
the Government of India during the India~Africa Forum 
Sumunit, the Vice-President of India also announced a new 
Line of Credit of $50 million to Malawi in support of its 
development goals. . 

The Government of Malawi thanked the Government of 
India for its development assistance made available, mainly 
through the EXIM BANK, Indian Technical and Economic 
Cooperation Programme, and the Commonwealth African 
Assistance Plan. 

The Government of Malawi also expressed satisfaction 
with the granting of duty free access to India, on various 
products within the framework of the Duty Free Tariff 
Preference Scheme for Least Developed Countries, 
announced at the India-Africa Forum Summit, held in New 
Delhi, in 2008. 

The two parties signed a Protocol for Consultations 
between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Malawi and the Ministry of External Affairs of the Republic 
of India in order to further strengthen diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. 

The two Parties also signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding on Cooperation in the Field of Agriculture and 





lion as emergency relief for rehabilitation following the series 








: : |: | 7 


pe 





Vice President Mohammad Hamid Ansari addressing the reception hosted by the High 
Commissioner of India in Malawi on January 8. Minister of State of Labour and 
Employment Harish Rawat is also seen. 





Allied Sectors. The MoU 
focuses on various areas includ- 
ing Agriculture research; 
Agricultural extension manage- 
ment; Agricultural marketing, 
horticulture; animal husbandry 
and dairy; Watershed develop- 
ment; Agricultural implements 
and machinery; and Agro-pro- 
cessing. 

The two parties also signed 
an Agreement between 
National Small Industries 
Corporation of India and One 
Village One Product of 
Malawi for mutual coopera- 
tion for the development of 
small enterprises in Malawi. 

The two parties agreed to 
expedite negotiations 
finalise proposed Memoranda 
of Understanding on Mineral 
Resources; Exemption of Visas 
for holders of Official and 
Diplomatic passports; Rural 





to 


T. 
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Development; and Health and medicine. The two Parties 
agreed to sign the remaining MoUs during the next high- 
level visit. cc 

The two Parties agreed to establish a joint implementation 
and monitoring mechanism to ensure expeditious imple- 
mentation of decisions of the Agreements and Memoranda 
of Understanding (MoU) and decisions of the bilateral talks. 

The discussions were held in a cordial atmosphere which 
reflects the excellent relations that exist between Malawi and 
India. 

Vice President Ansari expressed gratitude for the warm 
hospitality extended to him and his entire delegation during 
the official visit to Malawi, and he, on behalf of Her 
Excellency the President of India, conveyed an invitation to 


‘His Excellency Dr. Bingu wa Mutharika, President of the ~ 


Republic of Malawi, to visit India, on dates to be mutually 
agreed upon between the two governments. a 


Address of Minister of State for External Affairs Dr. Shashi 
Tharoor at the event commemorating the 175th anniversary of 
the arrival of indentured labourers in Mauritius 


02/11/2009 





tis indeed a great honour and privilege to be present with 
[= today on this august and auspicious occasion. I bring 

to you the greetings and good wishes of the Government 
and the people of India. As we commemorate the 175th 
anniversary of the day of arrival of the indentured labourers 
from India, I join you in paying homage to your forefathers 
who landed on this historic site 175 years ago. By celebrat- 
ing this event, we emphasise that history never forgives those 
who forget it. “Le devoir de mémoire” s’impose sur nous 
tous. By remembering the historic date of November 2, 1834 
we offer homage to those forebears who through their sweat 
and sacrifice, toil and tears enabled us in later generations to 
live in comfort and security. 

A little under a century and three quarters ago a group of 
people was herded on board the M.V. Atlas to arrive in 
Mauritius on this day, in what was then a rocky land, inhos- 
pitable both from nature’s fury and human cruelty, to face 
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lives of unimaginable torment and drudgery, where provid- 
ing for one’s kith and kin was seen as an existential require- 
ment but had to be undertaken in suffering, cruelty and 
despair. When they left the shores of India, the first group of 
indentured labourers was lost in the turbulence of the sea and 
consumed by fear of the unknown. And yet those who land- 
ed on these shores became the hardy forebears of a success- 
ful future. Their indomitable courage allowed them to tri- 
umph over the darkness, misery and uncertainty that 
enshrouded their arrival. They found the will to overcome. 

The history of these Aapravasis is a story worth telling — 
one which encapsulates the spirit of humankind embodied 
in a dedicated, motivated and disciplined group of human 
beings. The Aapravasi Ghat, which today is inscribed among 
the list of World Heritage Sites, is a living testimony of the 
legendary details of the legacy of that generation for all the 
generations that have followed and are yet to come. 

Having served in the United Nations for many years as a 
Pravasi, I can understand the significance and import of the 
inscription of the Aapravasi Ghat as a World Heritage Site. 
The Aapravasi Ghat brings out most poignantly the pain, ` 
anguish and sorrow of those resolute personalities and 
enshrines those first foot-falls which have led to the confi- 
dent footprint of a resurgent Mauritius. 

Mauritius today reflects a success every country -- not 
only in Africa but globally — yearns for. We in India take 
great pride in your many successes and celebrate your many 
achievements. Your recent recognition by the Ibrahim 
Foundation as No. 1 for governance in Africa is merely the 
latest such accomplishment, for which we are all thankful to 
those unheralded and unsung heroes of folklore who came 
to this Island 175 years ago. 

Mauritius had a role in India’s struggle for freedom. The 
Father of the Indian Nation, Mahatma Gandhi visited 
Mauritius in 1901, which led to the later visit of Manillal 
Doctor and the impetus to address the conditions of the 
labourers and give importance to the need for education. 
The Father of the Mauritian Nation, Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam, was himself a contemporary in London of the 
leaders of India’s national movement. Since then every 
Indian Prime Minister, Indian Government and the people 
of India have enjoyed a special and unique relationship with 
Mauritius. 

India and Mauritius enjoy traditional bonds of friendship 
and kinship founded on a historical and shared cultural her- 
itage. We are both pluralistic societies where democratic val- 
ues are cherished and where we give importance to the cre- 
ative ability and entrepreneurial skills of our citizens. We 
have opened our doors and windows to the many winds of 
globalisation but have ensured that we are not swept off our 
feet by them. Both our countries have striven to promote 
equality, harmony and peaceful coexistence in our societies 
with respect for all creeds and faiths. (I remarked to the PM 
how moved I was to witness the mosaic of ethnicities and 
religions whose prayers began this ceremony.) The right of 
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the ordinary citizen is recognised and opportunities are 
equally available to all. Unity in diversity is the hallmark of 
both our societies. 


Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, as we celebrate the . 


successes of Mauritius, I would like to reflect very briefly on 
the affinities you share with India. India today is the world’s 
largest democracy; it is a vibrant economy; a country with 
strong sense of social belonging, and with a deep sense of 
unity in purpose and thought. We have progressed econom- 
ically and we are ready to share our successes with our friends 
and partners to make the world a safe and secure place for 
future generations. 

We in India are grateful to Mauritius for its strong support 
on issues of cardinal importance to us. We particularly appre- 
ciate the support we received from your leaders and your 
people nearly a year ago when Mumbai was the target of a 
heinous and dastardly terrorist attack, where one of your own 
was a victim. 

India is ready to share its experience with Mauritius and 
move towards consolidation and expansion of its multi- 
dimensional partnership. We are committed to a compre- 
hensive engagement which is mutually beneficial, guided by 
the thought that we too could leave the world we live in with 
greater security and prosperity for future generations as those 
who arrived on these shores 175 years ago today. m 


Address by External Affairs Minister S.M. Krishna at the 
Commonwealth Business Forum 





am delighted and honoured to have this opportunity to 
address this meeting of the Commonwealth Business 
Forum focusing on “Trading for a More Equitable and 
Sustainable Future”. . 
The Commonwealth Business Council is doing a com- 
mendable job of bringing together the private sector and 
governments, in order to foster a conducive environment for 


business and investments in the Commonwealth and 
beyond. It provides valuable inputs to the CHOGM delib- 
erations, both at the policy level and in finding practical ways 
to enhance trade and investment. I am also happy to note that 
it is working closely with Indian institutions, to find ways and 
means to tap the emerging business opportunities in India. 

The theme of this Session is apt, particularly in the 
context of global economic and financial crisis. Today, 
international trade is key to promoting long term sus- 
tainable, global economic growth. The world has come a 
long way from the mercantilist thinking of 16th-18th cen- 
turies. It is now widely accepted that international trade 
is not a zero-sum game and the benefits of trade accrue to 
all partners in the game — albeit in varying degrees. The 
challenge today is to find ways to ensure equitable distri- 
bution of these fruits. 

Furthermore, almost all the major challenges the world 
faces today are trans-national in nature. Be it the financial cri- 
sis, food and energy shortages, terrorism, drug-trafficking, 
pandemics or climate change, the situation in one part of the 
world deeply affects another. We can face these challenges 
successfully only if we cooperate closely, and ensure sus- 
tainable and fair development for everyone, thereby reduc- 
ing disparities of income and wealth. Development should 
also respect pluralism and diversity. 

Let me briefly touch upon the global financial crisis in 
particular. It is now well known that developing countries 
were in no way responsible for it, but in many ways, they are 
the hardest hit. About 90 million people in the developing 
world are likely to be pushed below the poverty line due to 
the erosion of the gains made under their poverty eradica- 
tion programmes over nearly a decade. Lower revenues will 
result in lower spend on rural infrastructure, health and edu- 
cation, hampering future growth. Also, the global econom- 
ic downturn has caused a very substantial loss of export 
demand, particularly for non-oil developing countries. Their 
exports will remain well below the trajectory earlier project- 
ed for several years. 

The past quarter century has witnessed an unprecedent- 
ed level of activity on trade liberalisation. In many respects, 
this most recent phase of global economic integration stands 
out when compared with any other in human history. It is 
for the first time that more than 180 nation states have 
engaged in the multilateral economic process. 

The WTO has provided an invaluable institutional forum 
for countries to find ways of expanding trade and investment. 
The WTO efforts have also been supplemented by bilateral 
and/or regional free trade agreements (FTAs). In recent years, 
the FTAs have increasingly taken the form of comprehen- 
sive economic partnership agreements (CEPAs) that cover 
not only goods, but also services and investment. 

Notwithstanding the above, trade liberalisation efforts 
seem to have been set within fundamentally narrow limits. 
Sufficient efforts have not been made to ensure “inclusive” 
outcomes. WTO’s laudable objectives — raising living stan- 
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dards, full employment and sustainable development — remain 
unrealised. Negotiations under the Doha Round — called the 
“Doha Development Agenda” —-have not come to fruition 
more than eight years after its launch, primarily due to lack of 
commitment. 

There is a lack of agreement on issues that would help 
make the multilateral trading system more “development” 
friendly. 

The G-20 leaders have, in unison, emphasised the need 
early conclusion of the Doha Round, a step that would not 
only go a long way towards re-balancing the global trading 
regime, but would also reinforce the need to keep markets 
open. , 

Tam happy to note that the WTO Ministerial in New Delhi 
in September this year succeeded in reviving momentum for 
the Doha Round negotiations. 

The Delhi Ministerial meeting 
brought together a wide spectrum of 
interests and positions, with the objective 
of developing a broad-based consensus 
and providing clear directions to negotia- 
tors to re-energise the process. There was 
a unanimous affirmation on the need to 
conclude the Doha Round in 2010. 

On their part, India and other devel- 
oping countries are making significant 
contribution to the Round. Other mem- 
bers, especially the developed countries, 
must show the same degree of flexibility 
so that the Doha Round reaches a suc- 
cessful conclusion. India is ready to 


The Commonwealth 
Business Council is 
doing a commendable 
job of bringing together 
the private sector and 
governments in order to 
foster a conducive 
environment for 
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and beyond 





important that the market access of developing countries is not 
further constrained by protectionism. We also need to be cau- 
tious about new protectionist measures that impact on trade 
prospects, either in the name of protecting jobs or introduc- 
ing environmental standards. I would like to point out here 
that equitable access to natural resources is seriously ham- 
pered by unsustainable patterns of production and consump- 
tion in the developed world. 

Developed countries must shoulder the main responsibil- 
ity for preventing and reversing environmental degradation. It 
is equally important to provide access to developing countries 
to environmentally sound technologies on preferential terms 
and to support capacity building for inducting these tech- 
nologies. Enviro-nmental protection cannot be isolated from 
the general issues of development. 

Let me now touch upon some aspects 
of the role that the Commonwealth can 
play in promoting more equitable and sus- 
tainable growth. The Commonwealth 
currently generates an annual intra- 
Commonwealth trade turnover of about 
$225 billion, of which India’s share alone 
accounts for about $80 billion. Like many 
of its Commonwealth partners, India too 
has benefitted immensely from opening 
up of world trade. For some of the small- 
er Commonwealth countries, bulk (70 
percent) of their global trade is with other 
Commonwealth countries. 

In order to sustain growth, developing 
countries have to overcome a set of chal- 


engage with all WTO Members to com- iii! | ones, that are thrown up in the wake of 


plete the modalities and address any out- 
standing issues. 

Let me now outline some of our specific concerns. 

First, easy access to trade finance at reasonable rates is an 
important lubricant for trade. Increase in the cost of trade 
finance impacts the emerging and poorer economies propor- 
tionately more than the developed ones. Appropriate mone- 
tary and risk mitigating policies need to be designed to tackle 
these challenges. 

Second, the assistance provided to developing countries, 
particularly LDCs, for strengthening their trade-related capac- 
ities, that is, ‘Aid-for-Trade’, should help these countries build 
supply-side capacity and trade-related infrastructure, in order 
to implement and benefit from WTO agreements. 

The principles enshrined in the 2005 Paris Declaration on 
Aid Effectiveness should be rigorously implemented. It should 
be kept in mind that the process of building internationally 
competitive economies takes time and is highly country spe- 
cific. 

Lastly, protectionism is a major barrier. The history of eco- 
nomic development has shown that the erection of trade bar- 
riers diminishes economic growth and creates instability. 
Shrinking demand in export markets makes it all the more 
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economic development. One such chal- 
lenge is capacity building. India and Indian industry can set up 
such capacity building centres in needy Commonwealth coun- 
tries. There is need to invest in skills and it is here that indus- 
try can play a major role. For instance, Indian industry is run- 
ning successful skill development programmes in the African 
region. 

Another challenge before the developing countries is ‘cli- 
mate change’. India’s national action plan on climate change 
accords over-riding priority to maintaining high growth rates 
for raising living standards while also yielding co-benefits for 
climate change. 

Developing countries including India can benefit from 
technology transfer in this area from the developed 
Commonwealth countries. 

In conclusion, let me emphasise that the Commonwealth 
governments and businesses should work closer together to 
ensure positive outcomes of international inter-governmen- 
tal mechanisms on pressing issues of the day including climate 
change, food and energy security and pandemics. Let us resolve 
to make full use of the Commonwealth mechanisms in order 
to address these issues frontally and comprehensively, which 
would help sustain equitable and inclusive development. W 
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External Affairs Minister S.M. ish Bieter os we ts Ot SAIC Heats Ganon 
New Delhi on December 7, 2009. Petroleum and Natural Gas Minister Murti Deora is also seen. 


Inaugural Address by External Affairs Minister S.M. Krishna, 
at the Second India-Africa Hydrocarbon Conference 


07/12/2009 

t is always a pleasure to be amongst 

friends from Africa. Ladies and 

Gentlemen, it is with pride that I say 
that our relations with Africa are sourced in 
history and that we are neighbours across 
the Indian Ocean. India acknowledges the 
role played by Africa in shaping the early 
outlook of a young Indian lawyer, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who 
became the father of our nation. 

The solidarity we shared during the 
period of colonialism and the dark phase of 
racism is legendary. There is a strong emo- 
tive.connect between us. I am here remind- 
ed of what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, our 
first Prime Minister, said at the Astan-Africa 


The history of 
economic 
development has 
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erection of trade 
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pressible urge to make good with Africa and its peoples. Our 
common legacy nurtures a close alignment on major inter- 
national issues and an abundance of 
socio-political goodwill gives our bilat- 
eral relations a strong foundation. The 
future beckons that we build on this 
solid foundation of goodwill and 
‘friendship, a superstructure of mutual- 
ly beneficial economic and commercial 
cooperation. To this effect, last year, 
you will recollect, we successfully host- 
ed the India-Africa Forum Summit in 


New Delhi. 
The Delhi Declaration and the 
Africa-India Framework for 


Cooperation adopted at that Summit 
highlighted our shared political vision 
and worldview and signaled with full 
intent, a determination to build a new 
partnership, with Africa in the 21st cen- 


Conference at Bandung, Indonesia in 1954: mmmmmemm (TY. 


I quote: “We have met here because of 
an irrepressible urge amongst the people of Asia and Africa. 
We have met because mighty forces are at work in these 
great continents, moving millions of people, creating in their 
minds urges and passions and desires for a change in their 
condition... We are determined not to fail. We are deter- 
mined, in this new phase of Asia and Africa, to make good”. 
Unquote 

Friends, India continues to be inspired by the same irre- 


The Prime Minister of India had 
then announced $5.4 billion in loans for the development of 
Africa, supported by $500 million in grants for capacity build- 
ing processes, doubling of scholarships, increasing capacity 
building positions under our International Technical and 
Economic Programme and a Duty-Free Tariff Preferences 
Scheme. We are happy that many of these are already under 
successful implementation. I am also pleased to note that 
after two major business events earlier in the year, this 
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Conference is the third event with African countries hosted 
in New Delhi in 2009. 

Friends, we meet at a very crucial time. The global econ- 
omy is yet to fully emerge from its biggest crisis which also 
caused considerable collateral damage to the global energy 
and food security. Emerging and developing countries were 
not the cause, but we were condemned to reap the reper- 
cussions of this crisis. 

We in India are now past the worst of this global down- 
turn. The fundamentals of the Indian economy are strong 


and our economic prospects are durable. Our growth is clos- ` 


ing in on 7 percent and we are confident that before long our 
economy would scale the 9 percent growth trajectory 
achieved before the economic downturn. 

Even as we meet here, the Conference of Parties to the 
UN Convention against Climate Change is kicking off in 
Copenhagen, an event which could influence global energy 
production and consumption patterns. We remain hopeful 
of success at Copenhagen in achieving an outcome, con- 
taining substantive and enforceable commitments which are 
equitable and supportive of economic growth, especially in 
developing countries. 

India has conceived its response to 
Climate Change, as part of a broader 
strategy for ensuring sustainable devel- 
opment. Our objective is to bring about 
changes in the kinds of energy we pro- 
duce and consume, while remaining 
mindful of our resources constraints, 
environmental concerns and impera- 
tives of economic development. 

Friends, global energy trends are 
already suggesting that the demand for 
oil has peaked in the developed world. 
The new global claimants for oil are 
now located in Asia, including India, 
where a rapidly growing economy is 
driving our demand for energy. India 
would need to depend upon 90 percent 
oil and 60 percent gas imports by 2030- 
31. Presently, about 15 percent of India’s crude oil imports 
came from Africa, but we can do with more. Apart from 
being an obvious long-term market for African hydrocar- 
bons, India is also globally recognised as a hub for business 
opportunities spread across the entire hydrocarbon pro- 
duction cycle. India is a oil refining centre, exporter of 
petroleum products and home to competitive hydrocarbon 
multinationals, which have made their presence felt all over 
the world, including in Africa. 

As the fastest growing democracy we offer a comple- 
mentary and mutually advantageous hand of partnership to 
our friends in Africa’s hydrocarbon sector. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the spread of global hydrocarbon 
reserves is uneven. Most countries of the world are hydro- 


We have always stood 
for and with Africa, 
driven by a primordial 
commitment. Our links 
are civilisational yet 
contemporary. One of 
the grandest narratives 
of the anti-colonial 
movement has been of 
the brotherly solidarity 
between India 
and Africa. 
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carbon deficit, including many in Africa. From the 20th cen- 
tury crude oil was increasingly seen as a strategic commod- 
ity and this vitiated international relations. The choice is in 
our hands and here I leave a thought with you. Do we con- 
tinue to treat hydrocarbon assets as a zero-sum game or in 
the true spirit of globalisation ensure that they become part 
of a truly global, integrated, open and competitive energy 
market for the mutual and long term benefit of producers 
and consumers? _ 

Friends, this is a rich gathering of government leaders, 
policy makers, senior executives, energy consultants and 
investors. I would like to conclude by suggesting that dur- 
ing your interactions you may also address issues like — the 
volatility in the oil and gas markets; promoting energy trade 
and investments; the information gap between energy sup- 
pliers and consumers, and protecting the transportation and 
transit of oil and gas. 

I congratulate my good friend Murli Deora, the Minister 
for Petroleum and Natural Gas, his colleagues, our public 
sector companies and FICCI for organising this important 
event. I wish the Second India-Africa Hydrocarbon 

Conference all success. E 


Valedictory Address by Dr. Shashi 
Tharoor, Minister of State for External 

- Affairs, at the second India-Africa 
Hydrocarbon Conference 


08/12/2009 


| deliver the Valedictory Address at 
Æ the conclusion of the second edi- 
tion of the India-~Africa Hydrocarbon 
Conference. 

History, Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
has been said, is subject to Geology. The 
bounty of mother earth — in the form 
of its soil, water, metals and energy 


I: is my pleasure and privilege to 


resources — has shaped civilizations 

depending on how these resources were owned and used. 
Our demand for and appropriation of these vital and finite 
inputs has, however, always had an unpredictable strategic 
impact, which has sometimes increased the divide between 
nations or even redrawn the shape of countries on the map. 
This hunger for natural resources and its behavioral con- 
sequences, I am happy to note, has never cast a shadow on 
India-Affica relations. As Sundareshan reminded us with 
his quotes from Mahatma Gandhi, we have always stood for 
and we have stood with Africa, driven by a primordial and 
abiding commitment. Our links are civilisational yet con- 
temporary. Indeed, one of the grandest narratives of the anti- 
colonial movement has been of the brotherly solidarity 
between India and Africa. The colonial days of extraneous 
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Minister of State for External Affairs Dr. Shashi Tharoor delivering the valedictory address at 2nd India-Africa 
Hydrocarbons Conference, In New Delhi on December 8, 2009. 


and overt political domination are behind us. The calling 
now is for nation-building, economic growth, development 
and welfare. 

However cordial and close state-to-state relations are, 
they are painted with a broad brush; the gaps and finer 
touches have to be filled in by civil society and increasingly 
by private business and economic inter- 
ests. Agents of business and commerce 
play a particularly indispensable role in 
this process. I am pleased that this gath- 
ering has brought together government 
leaders, policy makers, entrepreneurs, 
corporate leaders and professionals from 
India and Africa on a common platform 
to further advance their cooperation in 
the energy sector. At this juncture of eco- 
nomic globalisation, the role of the pri- 
vate sector and industry becomes more 
important than ever. 

Yet, the forces of globalisation cut both 
ways. After years of continuous and rapid 
growth, the global economy hit a speed 


Our objective is to 
bring about changes 
in the kinds of energy 

we produce and 
consume, while 
remaining mindful of 
resources constraints, 
environmental 
concerns and 
imperatives of 
economic 
development 


demand will pick up and suck up the supply overhang. 
Global crude oil prices are condemned to be volatile until 
both the oil producers and oil consumers follow the same 
script. An oil consuming country wants low and assured 
prices; the oil producer seeks predictability of demand at 
attractive prices. The oil market is defined by this asymme- 
try. Strategic and market-unfriendly oil 
deals further muddy the waters by either 
over or under-valuing oil assets. 

The collective good is best served by 
enlarging the size of the global energy 
market so that greater quantities of ener- 
gy resources, like crude oil, are available 
through transparent and open transac- 
tions. 

The imperative of closer cooperation 
and interdependence between producers 
and consumers of oil and gas has never 
been more obvious. I am happy that this 
Conference serves this broad principle 
by bringing together the oil and gas pro- 
ducers of Africa and the Indian hydro- 


breaker and lost momentum. Similarly, a ee e] carbon market. 


just over a year ago, when crude oil prices, the main refer- 
ence driver for other energy sources, touched record highs 
of $147 a barrel, energy security was a worldwide and dis- 
turbing concern. Today, we derive some comfort as oil 
prices hover around $75 to 80 barrel. But complacency on 
energy issues has a greater price. 

Energy security concerns will continue to challenge us. 
As the international economy regains its full balance, oil 


Ladies and Gentlemen, India is widely hailed as one of 
the engines of global growth. But India is, and is also 
likely to remain, an energy-deficit country for years to 
come. Friends and guests from Africa, let me emphasise 
that India is your long-term bet as a partner for cooperation 
in the energy sector. 

Consuming over 2.8 million barrels per day, India is the 
fourth biggest global consumer of crude oil. In the fiscal year 
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2008-09, India imported oil worth about $75 billion. As a 
major consumer of crude oil and increasingly of gas, we 
guarantee demand in the buyer-seller equation. 

But, as you would have discovered during this 
Conference, this is not the complete story of what India 
brings to the energy table. India is a globally recognised 
state-of-the art refining centre. Our energy companies, both 
in the private and public sectors, have proven expertise in 
the entire oil and natural gas value chain. We offer ourselves 
as both a huge market for energy products as also an invest- 
ment and technology partner in the oil and gas sector. 

Let me here emphasise that our approach to African 
resources is not a one-way street. Over the last decade Africa 
has been seen in a new light by many because its oil yields 
have “out-produced the North Sea”. But, constrained by the 
pace of its economic growth, Africa consumes only about 40 
percent of the oil it produces. We will draw equal satisfac- 
tion when African oil fuels Africa’s own development and 
growth. Our long standing priority is to serve as a partner 
in Africa’s economic development. To this effect, capacity 
building and knowledge and skills enhancement have driv- 
en our bilateral assistance to Africa. We are proud to train, 
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educate and broaden the horizons of African citizens. 
Between the first and second India-Africa Conference the 
global oil market has gone though a crisis. It is exactly in 
such testing times that conferences like ours rebuild confi- 
dence in the global energy sector. 

Over the last two days, you have had an opportunity to 
share information, discuss and exchange notes on the whole 
gamut of issues in the oil and gas sector, including explo- 
ration and production, policy and regulations, as well as 
business opportunities and consultancy possibilities. 

I am confident that your deliberations have resulted in 
identifying mutually beneficial opportunities in a sector 
which in many ways is the force multiplier for economic 
growth and development. 

I, therefore, congratulate, in full measure, the Ministry 
of Petroleum and Natural Gas and FICCI for organising this 
event. And the Ministry of External Affairs is pleased and 
honoured to have been associated with this Conference. 

I wish our foreign delegates a safe return home. 

Let us now focus on the concrete steps to be taken to act 
upon and give effect to the insights acquired during this 
Conference. a 
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AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT CHALLENGES | B 


With greater appreciation of African priorities India can build 
meaningful partnerships in the resurgent continent, says 


26 


FERMENT IN EGYPT 
In the aftermath of the change in Egypt in 
February, India needs to encourage 


democratic forces in the region to prevent foreign 


intervention, says Prof. AK Pasha 








Dr Jamal Moosa 





WINDS OF CHANGE IN 
AFRICA 


Forces of democratisation that 
emerged after the Cold War 
have now spread from 
southern Africa to the north, 
says Dr Suresh Kumar 
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BILATERAL ECONOMIC TIES 


India and Malawi seek to deepen cooperation in 
agriculture, energy sectors 
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Implementing agencies have started work on setting up 19 
: training institutes in Africa over the next two years 
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Ahead of the India-Africa Forum Summit, 
2011, India will establish ten industry 
incubators in Africa 


Ad INDIA AND KENYA: EMERGING 
< GEOPOLITICAL EQUATIONS 
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Kenya is fast emerging as a strategic location i 

on the Indian ocean. For India, it could 

prove to be an important relationship, 

says Dr Mohammed Khalid l 
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52 TOWARDS ANOTHER 
GREEN REVOLUTION 


At a recent seminar in Mumbai, scholars and experts 
were of the view that India could be the partner of 
choice in spurring a “green revolution” in Africa, 
says Renu Modi i 
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The inexorable tide of change 


he pro-people and pro-change wave that has swept 

large swathes of North Africa in the aftermath of 

the Jasmine Revolution’ in Tunisia has surprised 

even seasoned observers of the region. It all start- 
ed with relatively small-scale protests in Tunisia, leading to the 
overthrow of the decades-old regime of Zaine el Abidin bin Ali 
in January 2011. But nobody expected the fire of popular angst 
against entrenched rulers to spread so swiftly and decisively in 
the region. Few foresaw in Tunisia the makings ofa mass upris- 
ing at Tahrir Square in Cairo, forcing Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak to bow down to the collective popular thirst for 
change. In Libya, the flux is still on, with an embattled long- 
time leader threatening to bomb his own people to stop the 
tsunami of popular protests. Clearly, new political players and 
forces have emerged in the oil-rich region that is in the throes 
of transformation and renewal, but it’s hard to predict how it 
‘will all pan out in the end. 

Against this backdrop, this edition of Africa Quarterly takes a 
closer look at the dynamics of popular protests in North Africa 
and the larger process of democratisation and institution build- 
ing in the African continent. In his article ‘Ferment in Egypt’, 
Prof. A.K. Pasha, a veteran academic who has written about 
developments in North Africa for years, analyses the root caus- 
es of public discontent in Egypt and turns the spotlight on how 
trouble was brewing for the Mubarak regime all these years. 
“The Egyptian people have shattered the barrier of fear and 
taken their destiny in their own hands and there is no going back 
as far as political reforms towards greater freedoms, genuine 
political participation, justice, and the mule of law and equality 
are concerned. They will no longer tolerate repression, oppres- 
sion and suppression. The people’s movement might suffer 
some setbacks but there is no going back.” Pasha concludes that 
the Egyptian struggle for freedom and democracy has become 
“a landmark in the Arab world and beyond — a fact of history 
and a heroic event which will shape all peaceful movements for 
democracy, people’s rights and dignity”. 

The winds of change, in other words, are clearly blowing 
across Africa, but as Dr. Suresh Kumar says in his article that 
the issues raised by mass movements underscore the need for 
“elected democratic governments to lead the way to develop- 
ment by adopting the idea of collective progress and prosperi- 
ty for a pan-continental social-economic transformation”. 
Kumar reminds us that the major challenges facing African 
countries continue to be those of poverty alleviation, promot- 
ing sustainable economic growth, adopting democratic deci- 
sion-making, and evolving a governance architecture that can 
ensure social justice and the economic development of Africa. 

Amid all this flux, one thing is, however, clear: the process 
of change is inexorable, and it’s time the international com- 
munity, including India, re-engaged a new region in the mak- 
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ing. Pasha feels that merely backing the Egyptian people is not 
enough. He contends that New Delhi should seize the initia- 
tive to work with Cairo to accelerate the search for the Arab- 
Israeli peace. 

India, on its part, has welcomed the pro-democracy wave 
sweeping the Middle East and North Africa, with prime min- 
ister Manmohan Singh saying that “these are decisions for 
countries and their citizens to take for themselves”. “As a 
democracy, we are happy to see our brothers in West Asia 
(Middle East) and North Africa taking an increasing role in 
determining their own future. These are decisions for coun- 
tries and their citizens to take for themselves, free of outside 
interference or coercion,” he said at a conclave in New Delhi. 
The prime minister also made it clear that India will “do what 
it can to support the decisions that the people and countries of 
the region take about their own future”. “As close neighbours 
and historical friends, we have a major stake in their peaceful, 
orderly evolution. Over six million of our citizens live and 
work in this area,” he said, while underlining that India will have 
“to find new pathways of cooperation with these countries to 
create new opportunities for growth and development”. 

While a new order is still in the process of being born in 
North Africa, India’s multi-faceted relations with the continent 
have continued to thrive and blossom amidst all these 
upheavals. With barely months to go before the second edition 
of the India-Africa Forum Summit, India and the African 
Union are hard at work to make it a success. After months of 
intense discussions, the two sides finalised the location of 21 
training institutes India is going to set up in various.parts of 
Africa, a commitment that was made to the continent at the first 
summit in New Delhi three years ago. These include, among 
others, the India-Africa Institute of Foreign Trade in Uganda, 
the India-Africa Institute of Technology in Ghana, and a dia- 
mond-training institute in Botswana. 

Closer cooperation in the twin areas of agricultural trans- 
formation and food security is also an important theme that 
could potentially dominate the second summit. Imagine the 
huge agriculture potential of Africa to become the food basket 
of the world: only 7 percent of the arable land in Africa is irri- 
gated compared to 40 percent in Asia. A recent seminar in 
Mumbai brought together a host of experts and scholars to 
explore these themes in the context of South-South coopera- 
tion and agreed that India could be a partner of choice in 
spurring a green revolution in Africa. 

Green thoughts to nurture as India and the African continent, 
which is in the vortex of change, go into their second summit 
in Addis Ababa in May to script a new chapter in their com- 
bined quest for resurgence and their rightful place in a fast 
changing global order. 

— Manish Chand | 
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India to set up training 
institutes in Africa 


Implementing agencies have started work on setting up these 
institutes over the next two years, writes Manish Chand 


foreign trade institute in 
Ave and a diamond centre 
in Botswana are amongst the 19 


training institutes that India will set up 
across Africa in the next two years. 

The two sides have finalised the 
location of the institutes ahead of 
India’s second continent-level summit 
with Africa next year. 

They are part of the commitment 
that followed the first India-Africa 
Forum Summit in 2008. The training 
institutes, envisaged in the 2008 Delhi 
Declaration, were unveiled in the joint 
action plan India and the African 
Union (AU) launched in March 2010. 

However, it was only in December 
that the AU conveyed to the Indian 
side the final list of locations about the 
training institutes, Gurjit Singh, Joint 
Secretary (East and South Africa) in 
the External Affairs Ministry, told 
Africa Quarterly. 

“The implementing agencies have 
already started working on these insti- 
tutes. We hope to set up most of them 
over the next two years,” said Singh, a 
former Indian envoy to Ethiopia. 

The India Africa Institute of 
Foreign Trade (IAIFT) in Uganda, the 
India-Africa Institute of Information 
Technology (IAIIT) in Ghana, the 
India Africa Diamond Institute in 
Botswana and the India~Africa 
Institute of Education, Planning and 
Administration (IATEPA) in Burundi 
will be some of the flagship projects 
that will underline New Delhi’s focus 
on capacity building and human 
resource development in its Africa 
policy. The Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade (IIFT), the Educational 
Consultants India Ltd (EdCIL) and the 
Indian Diamond Institute, Surat, are 














An agreement of mutual cooperation being exchanged between the National Small Industries 
Corporation, New Delhi, and the Local Enterprise Authority of Botswana for the 
development of micro, small and medium enterprises In both countries. The pact envisages 
the setting up of Technology-cum+Business Incubator Centres, and developing policies and an 
institutional framework for SME development in Botswana. 


amongst the implementing agencies. 

Besides, India’s National Small 
Industries Corporation (NSIC) will 
help set up vocational training centres 
in Egypt, Libya, Ethiopia, Rwanda, 
Burkina Faso, Gambia, Burundi and 
Gabon, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 

India’s Ministry of Housing and 
Urban Poverty Alleviation, along with 
Building Materials & Technology 
Promotion Council (BMTPC), will be 
setting up the Human Settlement 
Institutes in Kenya, Togo, Mauritania, 
Zambia and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. 

In March this year, India and the 
53-nation AU, the pan-African body 
headquartered in the Ethiopian capital 
Addis Ababa, launched an action plan 
that outlined a detailed strategy for 
accelerating bilateral engagement 
across sectors for the next four years. 

The plan details the development- 
centric partnership between India and 
Africa, which will be the focus of the 
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next bilateral summit that will be held 
in one of the African countries. Various 
African countries are vying to host the 
summit, but no decision has been 
taken, informed sources said. 

Jean-Pierre Ezin, commissioner of 
the African Union Commission for 
Human Resource and Science and 
Technology, told Africa Quarterly that 
India could help transform the African 
continent through education. 

Unlike China’s foray in Africa that 
has focused on extractive resources, oil 
and mammoth infrastructure projects, 
India has chosen to focus on capacity 
building as the defining template of its 
engagement with Africa. 

The India-aided Pan-Africa e- 
Network, that seeks to bring tele-edu- . 
cation and tele-medicine to the African 
people, is widely cited as a sign of 
India’s empowering engagement with 
the continent and was recently award- 


_ed a top European award for 


innovation. a 
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India unveils plan to tackle 
piracy off Somalia coast 


to strengthen international coop- 
eration, including tracking the trail 
of ransom money, to tackle the prob- 
lem of piracy off the coast of Somalia. 

“A comprehensive approach to tack- 
le the problem has to be found to 
address this serious issue,” India's 
Permanent Representative to UN 
Hardeep Singh Puri said during a dur- 
ing a discussion on the issue in the 
Security Council in New York on 
January 26. “As a country with a coast- 
line of over 7,500 kilometres, criminal 
activities in the international waters 
pose a serious threat to India,” Puri said. 
“A large volume of India’s trade passes 
through the Gulf of Aden, estimated at 
about $110 billion annually,” he added. 

“About 24 Indian-flagged merchant 
ships transit the Gulf of Aden every 
month. Moreover, more than 6 per- 
cent of seafarers engaged in interna- 
tional shipping companies are Indian 
nationals,” he said. 

“We, therefore, have a strong inter- 
est in ensuring the security of maritime 
traffic off the Somali coast, the Gulf of 
Aden and the Arabian Sea,” Puri said. 

India, he said, would continue to 
contribute to international efforts at 
increasing cooperation among states to 
tackle the problems of piracy. 

On a similar note, Ethiopian 
Deputy Prime Minister Hailemariam 
Desalegn has sought India’s help anda 
more pro-active role in addressing the 
twin problems of terrorism and piracy 
in the east African region, calling it a 
serious global issue. During his five- 
day visit to India, Desalegn said the 
problem was particularly serious in 
Sudan — a country in which Indian 
companies have major stakes in oil and 
energy projects and with which 
Ethiopia shares a long border on the 
west. “Sudan is now a safe haven for 


[s has proposed a five point plan 





Measures proposed 
by India include: 


1. Reinforcement of tracking the 
trail of ransom money to differ- 
ent parts of the world, as was 
entrusted to the Interpol in the 
6th CGPCS; 

2. Prosecution of the beneficiaries 
of ransom money for abetting 
piracy; 

3. Consideration of the conduct 
of the naval operations under 
the UN as the preferred 
option; 

4. Sanitisation of the Somali coast 
line through identified corri- 
dors and buffer zones and 
tracking of fishing vessels 
around the Somali coast; 

5. Enactment of national laws on 
priority to criminalise piracy as 
defined in the UN Convention 
on the Law of the Sea and the 
prosecution of suspected, and 
imprisonment of convicted, 
pirates apprehended off the 
coast of Somalia as required 








under resolution 1918 (2010) | 





terrorism and it is a global issue, not a 
regional issue alone. So, I request 
India’s cooperation to resolve it,” 
Desalegn, who also oversees his coun- 
try’s foreign office, said in an interview 
on December 3. He referred to the 
alleged human rights violations and 
possible trans-national terrorism in 
Darfur and said there must be a neu- 
tral global intervention into these 
issues by the international communi- 
ty, and New Delhi must play a mean- 
ingful role on the subject. “If all 
nations have neutral position and work 
jointly to resolve the problem, only 
then can Sudan decide what it wants — 
cessation or unity,” said Desalegn. W 
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India calls for | 
negotiated | 
| 
! 


) 
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|- peace in 
` Sudan, Darfur 


ndia has expressed the hope | 
i Jj that the parties in trouble-torn | 
Sudan will cease their support 
| to proxy forces and seek to resolve | 
| all issues through negotiations and | 
| dialogue. : | 
It has also urged all parties in the | 
i Darfur region of the-northeastern | 
i African nation to’ return to the 
| negotiating table and reach an | 
agreement expeditiously. j 
l Speaking at the UN Security | 
Council open meeting on the 
Sudan’ on January 18, India’s | 
Permanent Representative | 
Hardeep Singh Puri expressed | 
“great satisfaction” that the refer- 
endum in South Sudan on whether | 
, the region should remain a part of | 
: Sudan or be independent has been | 


‘completed “successfully and | 
| peacefully”. 
` “The successful conduct of the : 


referendum has met an important 
| element in the implementation of j 
| the Comprehensive Peace 
: Agreement reached between the |! 
Sudanese parties,” he said. i 
Also expressing concern at the | 

` situation in Darfur, Puri said: “The | 
' problem there requires dialogue | 
with participation of all groups, not ! 
only those armed but also civil i 
: society at large. We, therefore, urge , 
all parties to return to the ' 

; negotiating table’ and reach an | 
agreement expeditiously.” | 
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Indians enriched South 
Africa’s history, says Zuma 


outh African President Jacob 
Gem has thanked the Indian 

community for its rich contri- 
bution — through culture and wisdom 
— towards the enrichment of South 
African history. 

Zuma congratulated people of 
Indian origin on November 15 during 
the 150th anniversary of their arrival in 
South Africa. The first group of 
Indians had landed in the country on 
November 16, 1860. 

“The Indian community has 
become ingrained within the South 
African landscape. South Africa has 


Indian music is popular in South Africa: Envoy 


South Africa, according to Indian 
envoy Virendra Gupta, who feels 
music is one of the priority areas in the 

` relations between the two nations. 

“There is lot of interest in Indian 

music in South Africa. Bollywood 
music as well as movies are very pop- 
` ular. The 1.5 million Indians in South 
. Africa are rooted to Indian culture,” 
Gupta told Africa Quarterly at the 
launch of his wife Veenu Gupta’s 
debut album of ghazals on December 
4 in New Delhi. 

“The local. population — both 
` black and white — also like Hindi 
they transcend 
barriers of colour, race and geogra- 
phy,” said Gupta, a former director- 


[sun music is quite popular in 


movies because 


general of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations ICCR). 

“We have a huge relationship with 
South Africa. Business and culture are 


` two high-priority areas — across the 
- spectrum. Classical music, folk tradi- 
tions and yoga follow suit. We have 





been enriched by the beauty of their 
culture, the wisdom of their religions, 
and the generosity of their people. We 
are delighted that while they are dis- 


just appointed a yoga teacher at our 
cultural centre,” the High 
Commissioner said. 

The Indian High Commission in 
South Africa is planning a major 
conference on ayurveda and yoga next 
year, he added. 

Veenu Gupta unveiled her debut 
album of ghazals at a packed gathering, 
followed by her soulful renditions of 
mellifluous ghazals from her album, 
Dil Humsafar which features classical 
and contemporary nazm (poetry) by 
former diplomat Surinder Malik, L.S. 
Vajpeyi, Ahmed Faraz and Mirza 
Ghalib. The cover has been designed 
by artist Manav Gupta. 

Veenu Gupta received her formal 
training in Indian classical music at 
Bhopal University and later at the 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, honed her 


skill under exponent Shanti 
Hiranandji — the lone surviving 
disciple of Begum Akhtar. 


Hiranandji instructed her in the 
finer nuances “thumri” and “ghazal 
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tinctly Indian, they remain proudly 
South African,” said Zuma. 

Their move from being regarded as 
slaves to equal citizens of the country 
is intertwined with the struggle for 
freedom, he said. “They have played a 
vital role in making and shaping South 
African history. We cannot forget that 
one of the icons of the 20th century, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, was 
nurtured by this country,” he said. 

“We look forward to working close- 
ly together with the Indian communi- 
ty to build a brighter and better future 
for all South Africans,” he said. a 


gayaki”. Veenu Gupta is empanelled 
with the All India Radio and the 
ICCR. The soiree was presented by 
Routes 2 Roots, a non-profit cultural 
organisation promoting soft 
diplomatic exchanges. 

“I had the album in mind for a ; 
while. Just a fortnight before we were ’' 
moving to South Africa, I was asked to : 
record the album.. I recorded it in ' 
three days — in the course of packing. , 
I worked day and night to complete ` 
the album,” Veenu Gupta said. She ` 
has been singing ghazals since her ' 
childhood. | 

Lyricist Surinder Malik said he has ` 
been writing ghazals in Hindi and 
Urdu for 20 years. “I took it up seri- ı 
ously when I sent my poetry (nazm) to 
(ghazal singer) Ghulam Ali in Pakistan ' 
in the mid-1990s and he recorded it,” 
Malik said. 

His poetry has been composed to . 
music and sung by popular exponents 
like Jagjit Singh, Chitra Singh and , 
Bhupinder-Mitali, the łyricist said. ` 





Indo-Ethopian 
trade boom, 
courtesy tariff pact 
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Ethiopla’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affatrs Hallemariam Desalegn and 
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Minister for Commerce and Industry Anand Sharma, in New Delhi on December 2, 2010. 


is set to expand faster, Anand 
Sharma has told Ethiopian Deputy 
Minister 


Ji bilateral trade with Ethiopia 


Prime Hailemariam 
Desalegn. 

Sharma also told the visiting leader 
that Indian companies, already the 
largest foreign investors in Ethiopia 
with approved investment of $4.4 bil- 
lion, look forward to pumping more 
money there, especially in the farm 
sector. “Approximately $1 billion 
worth of investments were already on 
ground or in the pipeline and about 40 
percent of Indian investments was in 
the field of commercial agriculture,” 
the Minister told Desalegn on 
December 2. Desalegn also oversees 
his country’s foreign office. 

The Ethiopian leader was told that 
the duty free tariff preference scheme 
extended to his country provided for 
duty free market access on 85 percent 
of of India’s total tariff lines. 

“Accordingly, there is scope for 
increased trade and joint ventures in 


areas such as agriculture and agro-pro- 
cessing industries, floriculture, textile 
and garments, leather and leather 
products, IT sector, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals,” he said. 

According to official data, the India- 
Ethiopia trade touched $272 million 
last fiscal, up 227 percent from $83 
million in 2005-06. India’s exports 
increased from $74 million to $253 
million, while imports grew from 
$8million to $18 million. 

Major items of export to Ethiopia 
were machinery, instruments, elec- 
tronic goods, paper, transport equip- 
ment, metals and wood products, 
while item of imports were pulses, oil 
seeds, leather, spices, and non-ferrous 
metals. India’s partnership with Africa 
is the new model of cooperation for 
Africa’s development, Ethiopian Prime 
Minister Meles Zenawi told his Indian 
counterpart Manmohan Singh during 
a meeting with Zenawi on the margins 
of the G20 Summit on November 11 
in Seoul. E 
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Aselefech win | 
Delhi Half 
‘Marathon | 





eoffrey Mutai of Kenya ' 
(a= Ethiopian Aselefech | 
Mergia won the men’s 
, and women’s, respectively, events ; 
| in the Airtel Delhi Half Marathon. | 
Mutai clocked 59 minutes and ; 
| 38 seconds to win the gold in the 21 ` 
l kilometre event. Ethiopian Lelisa ; 
i Desisa recorded 59m and 39s to 
i finish second. His countryman 
Yacob Yarso came third in 1hour 
7secs. The event happened on 
November 21 in New Delhi. 
|. Deriba Merga, the champion in 
| the last two editions pulled out of i 
the event at the last minute. J 
In the women’s event, Aselefech ! 
recorded the fastest time of 1h 8m ; 
35s and won for the second time. ! 
The Ethiopian athlete won the half 
marathon here in 2008, but could 
not compete the next year. i 
Another Ethiopian Merima 
Mohammad came second (1h 8m ! 
36s) while Yimer Wude of Kenya ; 
had to settle for the third place | 
despite recording the same time as 
Merima in a photo finish. l 
Tamil Nadu’s Irappa D. Akki, i 
witha timing of 1h 4m 32s, was the | 
„fastest men among the Indian run- | 
-ners. Santosh Kumar finished sec-- 
ond (ih 4m 35s) while Ratti Ram 
Saini was third clocking 1h 4m 55s. 
Lalita Babar, in her first attempt, 1 
came at top with a timing of 1h 
-18m 5s in the wémen’s category. 
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DOING BUSINESS WITH AFRICA 


India holds talks with African 
regional economic communities 


India will establish 10 small industry incubators in Africa, two in every 
region, a commitment made at the India-Africa Forum Summit 2008 


some of Africa’s regional econom- 

ic communities (RECs) has result- 
ed in the signing of several memoran- 
dums of understanding (MoUs) with 
these groups, the Ministry of External 
Affairs has said. 

“There has been an active engage- 
ment with some of the RECs and 
MoUs have also been signed, but on 
this occasion, an initiative was taken to 
engage all of them together so that the 
implementation of the India-Africa 
action plan for the framework of coop- 


ie “active” engagement with 





Minkter of State for External Affairs 


India’s multi-layered cooperation 
with Africa worked through the tradi- 
tional bilateral engagement, with the 
rapidly evolving engagement at the con- 
tinental level through the African 
Union and also at the regional level 
through the RECs. 

The delegates also attended two 
special sessions organised by the 
Confederation of Indian Industry and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry to enable their 
interaction with the private sector. 

The REC representatives also met 


eration could be discussed in detail and Preneet Kaur officials of several ministries and gov- 
implementation procedures worked ernment agencies engaged in imple- 
out,” the ministry said in a statement on menting jointly agreed on programmes 
November 19 in New Delhi. The RECs expressed and projects. 


The release also said that India would 
establish 10 small industry incubators in 
Africa, two in every region, under com- 
mitments of the action plan of the India- 
Africa Forum Summit (IAFS). 

The meeting, held on November 14- 
16, was attended by the secretary-gener- 
als of the Common Market for Eastern 
and Southern Africa (COMESA) and 
the East African Community (EAC); the 
president of the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS); the 
deputy executive secretary of the 
Southern African Development Community (SADC); the 
adviser in-charge of political affairs of the Community of 
Sahel-Saharan States (CENSAD); the director of political 
affairs of the Union of the Arab Maghreb (UMA/AMU), 
and senior officials from their organisations. 

Welcoming the RECs, Minister of State for External 
Affairs Preneet Kaur said that they were an important ele- 
ment of the India-Africa partnership structure and New 
Delhi looked forward to working with them to implement 
IAFS decisions. 


their appreciation for 
the Government of 
India’s initiative in 
inviting them as 
integral partners of 
India in Africa. They 
also appreciated 
India’s cultural 
diplomacy in Africa 





“The RECs expressed their deep 
appreciation for the government of 
India’s initiative in inviting them as inte- 
gral partners of India in Africa,” the 
ministry said. They also appreciated 
India’s cultural diplomacy in Africa dur- 
ing an interaction with the director- 
general of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations. 

“A detailed wrap-up session was held 
under the chairmanship of secretary 
(West) Vivek Katju in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, where the results of the 
process of consultation and how it could be taken forward 
were discussed,” the statement added. . 

“The purpose of this visit is to have a deeper engagement 
between India and the regional communities to work fur- 
ther on the implementation of the Joint Action Plan which 
lays the framework of cooperation following the India- 
Africa forum summit,” joint secretary (East and South 
Africa) Gurjit Singh said on November 16 in New Delhi, 
adding that it was for the first time that India had held a 
meeting with the RECs. a 
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Indian firm to invest $250m in food 
processing hubs in Rwanda 


-n Indian company has signed a 
Ar with the Rwanda 
evelopment Board (RDB) to 


invest $250 million for a knowledge 
hub and an integrated food park in this 
East African country, once associated 
with its fratricidal conflict that claimed 
nearly a million lives. 

India’s Universal Empire 
Infrastructures (UEIL) has been in dis- 
cussion with the government of 
Rwanda for a few months and the com- 
pany delegation also visited Kigali, the 
Rwandan capital. The delegation also 
held detailed discussions with six cabi- 
net ministers of the Rwandan govern- 
men. The memorandum of understanding inked now is a 
follow-up to the recent road shows held by RDB in New 
Delhi, Mumbai, Bangalore and Ahmedabad, officials said on 
December 18, 2010. Clare Akamanzi, chief operating offi- 
cer, and K. Balachandran Nair, chairman and managing 
director, signed the pact on behalf of RDB and UEIL, 
respectively, in the presence of Munish Gupta, director of 
UEIL, and Rosemary Mbabazi, director for investment pro- 
motion with RDB. The pact focuses on the establishment 


Rwanda comes to Gujarat to seek investment 





Rwanda President Paul Kagame 


ofa knowledge hub that entails a multi- 
disciplinary university that comprises 
all schools, especially for medicine, in 
collaboration with Royal Colleges of 
either Scotland, Ireland or England, as 
also those for engineering, manage- 
ment, commerce, education, agricul- 
ture, arts and humanities, and basic sci- 
ences. 

It also calls for centres on employ- 
able skill development, IT, biotech and 
research, apart from a sports complex 
and convention centre, a medical resort 
with 300 rooms, a wellness centre, 
naturopathy and water sports to spur 
tourism. The second part of the pact 
focuses on the establishment of an integrated food process- 
ing park to develop agriculture and animal husbandry. 

Rwanda, now led by its second-term, democratically- 
elected President Paul Kagame, wants to leave the catas- 
trophic genocide in 1994 behind and forge pacts globally to 
help recast the impoverished country. 

Around 90 percent of the population of this country is 
engaged mainly in subsistence agriculture and processing of 
some minerals. Lal 





ith a robust 8.5 percent 
growth since 2006, the east 
African nation of Rwanda is 
seeking to put behind the ugly civil 
war of 1994 that claimed a million 
' lives, ‘calling upon Indian and global 
investors to invest and benefit from its 


. progress. Prime Minister Bernard .. 


` Mazuka led the country’s sales pitch at 
` the two-day Vibrant Gujarat conclave 
, and spoke about the opportunities, 
especially in agriculture, 
tourism, information technology, 
| mining and realty. 
, “Africa has grown at six percent in 
! the past five years. Our country has | 
' sustained a growth of over 8.5 per- - 


energy, 














`“ cent,” Mazuka told the large gathering 
of global and Indian investing com- 
-munity on January 12. Gujarat, in 
‘western India, is one of the fastest- 
growing Indian states that has record- 
«ed 11 percent growth last year and, like 


Rwanda, is seeking to attract 
global attention. 
? Canada was the country partner at 


this year’s Vibrant Gujarat conclave. 
« “The opportunities are there for you 
“to consider,” Mazuka said. A power 
point presentation was circulated and 


. + itsaid: “Rwanda has been rebuilt since 


` the traumatic events of 1994 as a thriv- 
„ing, safe country. It claimed political 
“stability better than that in India and 
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China, based on a World Bank aay 

The country, it said, adopted some 
major commercial laws in 2009, in. 
addition to administrative changes, to ! 
make it easier to start a business in the | 
country, employ workers, register. | 
property, get credit and be protected as 
an investor. 

Officials also quoted CNN ee 
as calling their country a Mecca for 
venture capitalists and Fortune maga- 
zine as saying: “Rwanda is the most 
undervalued stock on the continent 
and maybe in the world.” A country of 
around a little over 10 million, 
Rwanda is in the heart of central and | 
east Africa. 
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India offers credit to Malawi, 
strengthens economic ties 


India and Malawi seek to deepen cooperation in agriculture, 


Line of Credit to Malawi and a 
grant of $5 million to support the 
southern African nation’s economic 


È has extended a $100 million 


development, especially its small and 
medium enterprises, as the two coun- 
tries moved to strengthen cooperation 
in the fields of agriculture, mineral 
resources and infrastructure. 

“Our prime minister announced a 
$100 million line of credit to Malawi, 
a grant of $5 million to support 
Malawis development and SME 
incubator,” Minister of State for IT 
and Communications Sachin Pilot said 
on November 3. 

Visiting Malawian President Bingu 
Wa Mutharika held talks with Indian 
Prime Minister Manmohan Singh and 
discussed ways to deepen bilateral 
cooperation, especially in energy and 
agriculture sectors. 

India is seeking a foothold in 
harnessing Malawi’s mineral resources 
like uranium and coal. Malawi has dis- 
covered huge deposits of uranium and 
wants to work with India to explore 
more uranium sites. 

Addressing an interactive session on 
“India and Malawi: Partners for 
Progress”, organised by India’s indus- 
try chambers, Mutharika invited 
India’s business community to invest 
in Malawi. 

“I warmly invite you to come and 
do business in Malawi. You and your 
investments will be safe and secure in 
our country.” 

Asserting that “Malawi is not a poor 
country”, he said: “The country has 
great resources that need to be tapped.” 

Mutharika also said he was “sure” 
India and Malawi will exceed the two- 
way trade target of $300 million with- 





energy sectors 





Prime Minister Manmohan Singh with Malawt’s President Bingu Wa Mutharika in 
New Dehi on November 3, 2010. 


President Mutharika 
said he was sure India 
and Malawi will 
exceed the two-way 
trade target of $300 
million within three 
years 





in three years. Currently, India- 
Malawi bilateral trade is $185 million. 
“We have agreed with Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh to increase trade to 
$300 million in the next two to three 
years. I am sure we will exceed that tar- 
get.” 

Pilot also announced that the 
Indian mission in the Malawian capi- 
tal Lilongwe, which was closed down 
in 1993, would be reopened. Despite 
the closure, there had been no break- 
down in the relationship. 
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High-level exchanges had taken 
place over the years. Vice President 
Hamid Ansari was the last high-level 
dignitary to visit Malawi on January 
2010. 

Currently, Malawi is heading the 
African Union. Pilot thanked 
Mutharika for supporting India to 
become a non-permanent member of 
the UN Security Council. 

Malawi has also voiced its support 
for India’s bid for a permanent seat in 
the council. Malawian Trade and 
Industry Minister Eunice Kazembe 
said Malawi and India were negotiating 
an investment and protection 
agreement for investors to explore 
business opportunities in Malawi. 

“The current trade and Foreign 
Direct Investments are low. The situ- 
ation needs to be corrected,” she 
added. President Mutharika also met 
his Indian counterpart Pratibha Patil 
and Vice-President Hamid Ansari. W 


AFRICA GURRTERLY 


India to assist Ghana in 
$1.1-bn fertiliser project 


venture to set up a $1.1 billion 

fertiliser plant in the Shama 
Industrial Area of the west African 
nation. 

Ghana’s Minister of Food and 
Agriculture Kwesi Ahwoi said finance 
for the project would be sourced from 
banks and financial institutions in both 
the countries. 

Under a memorandum of under- 
standing, Ghana will sell gas generated 
from the Ghana National Petroleum 
Corporation’s Jubilee oil fields for use 
in the production of fertiliser. 

A five-member delegation from 
India, led by Sutanu Behuria, secretary 
in the department of fertiliser under 
Ministry of Chemicals and Fertilisers, 
held discussions with the Ghanaian 
government in New Delhi on 
January 20. The visit was to finalise 
arrangements on the management and 
shareholding structure of the 
company. 

During a courtesy call by the team, 
Ghanaian Vice President John 
Dramani Mahama said as population 
increased, there was a need to step up 
production to meet the growing 
demand for food and the use of fer- 
tiliser was one way of achieving a high- 


[= will assist Ghana in a joint 





' hana is concerned about the 
(gea in its- trade with 
; India and is hoping to gain 
| duty-free access to the Indian market 
| to improve the situation, trade offi- 
cials in Accra said. 

“We are aware that the two coun- 
| tries have similar climatic conditions 
: and apart from cocoa, almost all we 








ae s Vice President John Dramani Mahama meeting Mintster of Cai and Industry 
Anand Sharma in New Delhi on March 14, 2010. 


er output. “Fertiliser production is a 
strategic way of improving our capac- 
ity to make it affordable to our farmers 
to achieve food security,” Mahama 
added. He said the government’s 
intention was to use the gas generated 
from the oil field to support power 
generation. However, because of the 
importance it had placed on the fer- 
tiliser plant, provision would be made 
to sell some gas to the plant as well. 
The ministry of agriculture has 





started discussions on the sale of gas as 
well as finding out ways to make those 
people shareholders whose land will 
be used for the project. Behuria said 
food production in developing coun- 
tries had been greatly affected in a neg- 
ative way because of the overdepen- 
dence on developed countries. 

He suggested that developing 
countries step up fertiliser production 
to help meet their demands. 

— Francis Kokutse 





| Ghana wants duty- -free access to Indian market 


produce here in Ghana do well i in 
India. We have to find ways to 
improve our trade,” Ghana’s Minister 
of Trade Hannah Tetteh told Africa 
Quarterly on January 13. 
The Minister said Ghana would 
like to enjoy access to Indian markets 
under the African initiative that would 


granta durys and quota-free market to 








—— 
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Ghan goods in order to balance 
the huge trade imbalance between the 
two countries. Officials said they were 
aware that India had launched an 
African initiative which granted duty- 
and quota-free market access to 
Africa's least developed countries and 
expected Ghana to benefit from the 
facility. 
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Zambia seeks 
Indian invesment 


romising tax rebates, Zambia 
De sought Indian investment 

in a host of sectors, including 
agriculture, construction, mining and 
Information Technology. 

A Zambian envoy identified edu- 
cation, heavy engineering and phar- 
maceutical sectors as other areas where 
Indian entrepreneurs could set up 
shop in his country. 

“Investment for agriculture in cash 
crops such as cotton and tobacco has a 
promising future in Zambia because 
the temperature fluctuates between 
only 16 degree celsius and 33 degree 
celsius,” said Allan D Kalebuka, deputy 
high commissioner of Zambia. 

Kalebuka also referred to the vast 
natural resources such as coal, copper, 
uranium, silver in his country which 
can be exploited by miners. 

“Investment in construction of 
roads, airport and railways too is prof- 
itable,” he said. “There are also oppor- 





tunities for investment in the fields of 
IT, education, pharmaceuticals and 
various other industries,” said 
Kalebuka. 

“Investors will get benefits of tax- 
free periods before earning profit. Also 
the equipment that will be brought by 
the investors will be duty and tax free,” 
said Kalebuka. 

Kalebuka added: “We hope to erad- 
icate certain diseases by 2020 and also 
reduce the HIV rate in our country 
with the help of pharmaceuticals 
industry.” 

Shyam Sundar Beriwala, president, 
Merchants Chamber of Commerce, 
said trade between the two nations had 
declined during the economic down- 
turn, reducing India’s export from 
$107 million in 2008-2009 to $88 mil- 
lion dollars in 2009-2010. Also imports 
declined from $208 million dollars in 
2008-2009 to $102 million dollars in 
2009-2010. 


‘Manganese’ Ore India to 


tate-owned Manganese Ore 
| S= Limited. (MOIL) has 
i plans to set up operations in 


f South Africa and expand its business 
| in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and 


| Karnataka, to help address issues, - 
| such as logistics and land acquisition, ` 


| officials. say. 


“South Africa is a good place for ' 


| buying land for Manganese Ore oper- 
; ations, -but the main problem in 
! South Africa is that of Logistics,” A.K. 
| Mehra, director-commercial for - 
| Mangariese Ore India Limited, told . 


: reporters: on “November 24, in 
L 





| | 
| 
| expand to South Africa 
Ba || 














AK. Mehra, Girector-commercial, 
Manganese Ore India Limited 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kolkata. “It will take time for the 
manganese to be transported from the } 
- mines to the port,” Mehra said. l 


— 
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Indian ` = 
Overseas Bank | 
to tap Asian, | 
African | 
markets `. | 

| 


ndian. Guise Bank (LOB) 
a to float a banking soft- 
ware subsidiaty. to tap the į 
Asian and African markets, a top 
official said. ` j 
“Our core banking solution 


i. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

CBS) was. developed in-house. 
| 





We find there is good scope in the 
for solution. 
‘However, we have to get permis- 
` sion from the RBI (Reserve Bank | 
of India) to get into a non-banking 

_ activity,” chairman and managing 
director -M.’ Narendra said on 
November 11 in Chennai. | , 

The decision 'to float a software 
subsidiary was taken when anoth- 
er bank approached IOB for the 
banking software, 

“As we are’not in the business. 

| of selling software, we could not 
sell our solution: However, we 
decided to take this idea to its. log- ` 
|. ical end, and sought expression, of | 
interest,” M.S. Raghavan, general 
manager (information technolo- | 

* gy), told Africa Quarterly, `, 

He said around 16 technology - 
companies had shown interest in 
partnering with the bank. 

ve The banks’s software team . 

“comprises 240:people, 100- of 
whom were recruited last year. 

- “Our investment in hardware 
is just %45° crore, the lowest . 
amongst all other Indian banks, cs 
Raghavan added. 

"He said the bank would fee 
saved around 2300 crore by having 
| an in-house CBS, and that this - 


J 
“market our | 














hidden value could be unlocked. 


by floating a subsidiary. 
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100m African subscribers 
in next two years: Airtel- 


elecom giant Bharti Airtel has 
l said it was confident of reach- 
ing a subscriber base of 100 
million in the African market in anoth- 
er two years. “In two years, we expect 
the 100-million-customers-mark from 
the current 40 million in Africa,” Bharti 
Group chairman Sunil Bharti Mittal 
` told reporters on November 16 on the 
sidelines of the India Economic Summit in New Delhi. 
Mittal also noted that the call tariff in Africa was still high 
and that there was scope for cutting tariffs. The firm plans 
to provide lower tariffs while generating higher revenue 
through high volume. “I am confident the model of low 
tariffs and high volumes will work in Africa,” he added. 
Mittal said that the company had also cut mobile phone 
tariffs in Kenya by about 40-45 percent after the 
acquisition of Zain to bring down tariffs and 
generate high volumes. In 2010, Bharti had acquired the 
African assets of Kuwait’s Zain under a $10.7-billion deal. 
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Kenya seeks India’s help in 
setting up SEZs 


enya has sought financial and technical assistance 

kK from India in setting up special economic zones 

SEZs), Minister of State for Commerce and 
Industry Jyotiraditya M. Scindia has said. 

“The Kenyan government has sought Indian assistance 
through exposure programmes for Kenyan officials to 
successful SEZs in India,” Scindia said in a written reply to 
a question in the Lok Sabha. 

On November 29, he said that the Kenyan government 
has also sought support for investment promotion activities, 
availing of lines of credit and buyers’ credit from Indian 
financial institutions. 

Kenya requested Indian assistance for transformation of 
its export processing zones (EPZs) into SEZs during the 6th 
India Kenya Joint Trade Committee meeting in Nairobi in 
October 2010. “The government of India has requested the 
Kenyan government to give details of their existing laws 
governing SEZs/EPZs, as well as the incentives in these 
areas and to submit proposals on the pea areas 
requiring technical assistance,” Scindia said. 





India, Angola sign deal for 
hydrocarbon sector 


ndia and the African 
[= of Angola have 
signed an agree- 
ment in the hydrocar- 
bon sector, which will 
increase the supply of 


crude and allow 
increased investment by Minister for Petroleum and Natural 
indan Grims Gas Murii Deora with his Angolan 
` counterpart Jose Marla Botelho in 
A memorandum of New Delhi on October 31, 2010. 
understanding was 


signed in New Delhi by Minister of Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Murli Deora and visiting Angolan Petroleum Minister 
Jose Maria Botelho on November 2. 

A joint working group will be set up to implement the 
provisions of the agreement, a press release said. The state- 
run Oil and Natural Gas Corporation’s overseas explo- 


ration arm, ONGC Videsh Limited, has been offered . 


exploration and production of hydrocarbon reserves in 
onshore and offshore blocks in Angola. India will help 
Angola in developing a refining and natural gas 
infrastructure. Angolan technical personnel will also be 
offered training in natural gas and crude oil refining. 
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16,000 chickens for Ethiopia 
to spur poultry industry 


consignment of 16,000 chickens was flagged off by 
Asem and Minorities Affairs Minister Salman 
urshid to Ethiopia as part of a programme to 
introduce and breed superior quality poultry in the African 
nation. The consignment from a Gurgaon-based poultry 
breeding company, Keggfarms, consists of a variety of chick- 
en branded “Kuroiler” that can live and thrive in the 
resource-poor, foraging village environment and yet pro- 
duce much more meat and egg than the existing stocks, the 
company said in a statement. 

Also part of the consignment are 4,000 Kuroiler hatch- 
ing eggs. The initiative to supply the Kuroiler chicks came 
on December 2, after Keggfarms was approached by Flow 
Equity, a US-based fund, to introduce the chicken in 
Ethiopia. Flow Equity is managed by three young U.S. 
citizens working for the uplift of the African poor. 

“Some months ago, at the initiative of the Arizona State 
University and the government of Uganda, Kegefarms had 
supplied a batch of Kuroiler Hatching Eggs to Uganda,” said 
the company. “Not only did the Kuroiler Hatching Eggs 
yield superior hatchability, but in tests being conducted by 
the Arizona State University and the government of 
Uganda, they are hugely outperforming the local birds.” 
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Africa’s Development: 
CHALLENGES for India 


A resurgent Africa has become impatient for change and development. 
To enhance engagement, India would need to understand African 
priorities and provide meaningful partnerships, says Dr. Jamal Moosa 








India's Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh at the closing of the India-African Forum Summit, in New Delhi on April 9, 2008. The President 
of Tanzania, Jakaya Mrisho Kikwete, the President of Senegal, Abdoulaye Wade, the Chairperson of AU Commission, 
Prof. Alpha Oumar Konare, and then Minister of External Affairs Pranab Mukherjee are also seen. 


n the international geo-political firma- 
ment of today, there is a substantial 
Increase in the number of players with 
significant global imprint. This has result- 
ed in a tremendous transformation of the 
contemporary global landscape. There is 
also a move away from the overlapping of 





social, political and economic — and more 
eN the strategic or military — hierarchies into a 
more complex mosaic of interconnection and engagement 
among many new players. 

Africa as a continent has had a long and chequered rela- 
tionship with India. During the last decade or so the world 


has been witness to dramatic and significant transformation 
within these two very important regions. These internal 
changes have had a critical and crucial bearing on the emerg- 
ing engagement between India and Africa. However, to 
understand the dynamics, it is essential to factor in the larg- 
er international context and role of various powers — espe- 
cially, former colonial powers. The U.S. war on terror has 
resulted in its trying to expand its presence in the African 
continent. Similarly, the traditional French military and 
economic presence, and the growing Chinese interest in 
the region too, need to be taken into account. It is also essen- 
tial to study the context of the transformation of Africa for 
an effective understanding of future trends in engagement, 
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especially in the context of developmental challenges. 

These relations took a major positive turn as a conse- 
quence of India’s ambition to play a more proactive global 
role. The hosting of the first ever India-Africa Forum 
Summit in 2008 is a pointer to the growing Indian interest 
in the continent. The critical question is while the rest of 
the world, including India, want to engage with Africa 
adopting various approaches, what has been the response of 
the continent to these overtures? In other words, how is 
Africa engaging with the rest of the world? Is it continuing 
with the old pattern of interaction? Similarly, is the conti- 
nent following the same pattern of engagement with dif- 
ferent regions, or are there crucial differences? More impor- 
tantly, what does Africa expect from India in return? This 
article looks at some of the developmental challenges that 
the continent faces and the possible role India can play 
thereof. 


impact of Globalisation on Africa 

Some discussion on globalisation is essential to under- 
standing the implications the change portends. Globalisation 
is usually defined as the profound transformation and 
restructuring due to the high levels of integration of global 
economies and international finance, after the U.S. dollar 
was de-linked from the gold standard. However, Robinson 
contends “globalisation is not a new process, but the near 
culmination of the centuries-long process of the spread of 
capitalist production... and its displacement of all pre-cap- 
italist relations.” Capitalism’s extensive enlargement start- 
ed with the wave of colonisation and culminated in the 
1990s, with the incorporation of the Soviet bloc and the 
remaining Third World countries. 

As capitalism developed, those who faced the brunt ofits 

. hardships at some point, resisted. The ensuing social 

. upheaval necessitated some form of social regulation. This 

‘was possible due to the territorial limits posed by the 
nation-state system. The state mediated an historic com- 
promise by redistribution after extraction from the capital. 
This social intervention was vital for creating conducive 
conditions in the nation and the polity. It resulted in a 
Fordist production at the core and developmental and pop- 
ulist states on the periphery. However, globalisation makes 
it structurally impossible for individual nations to sustain 
independent and autonomous economies, political systems, 
and social structures. 

Stiglitz critiques the globalisation policies of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). He contends there 
have been mistakes in understanding the broader context, 
and in also not providing for safety nets and letting adequate 
regulatory frameworks to be formed. Many countries were 
unable to withstand the adverse consequences such as loss 
of employment. Stiglitz concludes: “Today, the system of 
capitalism is ata crossroads... millions of people around the 
world are waiting to see whether globalisation can be 
reformed so that its benefits on be more widely shared.” 
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Throughout Africa, according to Bradley, the pre-colo- 
nial political systems were essentially democratic. There is 
extensive anthropological evidence that indigenous African 
states exhibited the characteristics of “consent” of the peo- 
ple and checks and balances on power to prevent abuse of 
authority. These pre-colonial African systems can be divid- 
ed into decentralised and centralised systems. The decen- 
tralised democratic systems, or segmented political systems, 
were marked by diffusion of political power. On the other 
hand, the centralised systems were characterised by a cen- 
tral authority, with administrative machinery and judicial 
institutions. These systems had hierarchical and concentric 
tiers of governance at the national, regional, state, and local 
levels. 

The process of globalisation, on the other hand, under- 
mines democratic institutions and consequently generates vio- 
lence. This is amply clear in light of the African colonial and 
post-colonial experience when there was a high degree of inte- 
gration between the European colonial powers and Africa. 

Before decolonisation, most African countries adopted 
multiparty democratic systems but soon the authoritarian 
underpinnings of the colonial state broke through this 
facade. Following the post-war economic boom and in the 
wake of the high prices of primary commodities, a steep fall 
subsequently curtailed the state’s capacity to fund social 
intervention. This mismatch between the state’s capacity, 
and the people’s aspirations resulted in enormous amounts 
of societal violence and conflict. This led to disruption and 
deprivation across the entire continent of Africa. 

The turn of the century and the eventual formation of 
the African Union sawa flurry of new initiatives and efforts 
to solve violence in Africa and to bring about democratic 
rule and development. It is important to place these efforts 
in perspective. Paradoxically, the success of the free market 
has sown the seeds of Africa re-engaging with the world 
from an assertive position. The fall of Soviet Union 
unleashed many changes. However, the speed and the mag- 
nitude of the change took many countries by surprise. 

The unification of Germany after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the eastward expansion of the European Union 
and NATO were improbable ideas before they eventually 
became realities. Another consequence of these changes was 
some countries like Yugoslavia descending into chaos, 


which unleashed enormous violence and instability in the | 


region. The impact of these events in such quick succession 
forced European countries to alter their policy priorities. 
This preoccupation of Europe resulted in a commensu- 
rate decline in interest in Africa. This diminishing interest 
in Africa, especially of European powers like France which 
has had close military and financial ties with almost half of 
the countries of the continent, also coincided with an 
adverse reaction in the United States against intervening 
abroad. The grand design of ushering in a New World 
Order with United States acting as a benevolent hegemon 
invited unsympathetic reactions following its ‘humiliation’ 
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in Somalia. Consequently, the United States resisted in the 
UN and other such fora any direct action and intervention 
in violent situations in Africa. 

This disengagement also coincided with crisis and vio- 
lent conflicts in many African countries. The period of the 
early 1990s saw many flare-ups along with loss of human 
lives and destruction of economic infrastructure. Most of 
these conflicts also caused large refugee movements. 
Ironically, the human suffering in the wake of these con- 
flicts deepened disengagement rather than international 
intervention or assistance. This crisis peaked in 1994 when 
most Francophone countries experienced significant polit- 
ical and economic crises and refugee outflows. In the same 
year the genocide in Rwanda took place with complete 
international indifference towards the catastrophe. 

However, this growing instability and violence provid- 
ed the impetus new efforts and action towards promoting 
peace, stability and sustainable development. New ideas 
were explored and experimented with and the absence of 
external powers and their disincli- 
nation helped nurture new lines of 
thinking. The emergence of Asian 
economic powers too had an 
impact. On one hand, it was a psy- 
chological boost that former colo- 
nial countries too could create 
niche areas of opportunities and 
prosper. On the other, it gave 
Africans an alternative to balancing 
the historical European monopoly. 





Africa as a continent 
has had a long and 
chequered relationship 
with India. However, to 
understand the dynamics, 
it is essential to factor in 
the larger international 
context and role of various 


long process towards this end. It is reflective of the desire 
of African leaders to extricate themselves from the malaise 
of underdevelopment and exclusion. They felt that there 
was now an historic opportunity to end this scourge. 
Abundant resources were available, all that was needed was 
to mobilise and effectively use them. However, more 
importantly it also believed that Africans alone would deter- 
mine their destiny and called on the rest of the world to 
complement their efforts. 


Developmental Challenges in Africa 

A vicious cycle of economic decline, reduced capacity, 
and poor governance reinforced each other and confined 
Africa to the periphery. Peace, security, democracy, good 
governance, human rights, and sound economic manage- 
ment are essential conditions for sustainable development. 
Thus, to promote these principles, various actions were 
envisioned. It is now necessary to analyse if over the last 
decade or so intent has indeed resulted in significant changes 
and transformation on the ground. 

Africans have consistently 
emphasised the importance of trade 
and have made commitments to 
reducing supply-side constraints, 
lowering trade barriers, and deep- 
ening regional integration. 
Towards this there has been 
increasing investments in infras- 
tructure such as the North-South 
Corridor and productive capacity 
building. The ambitious project of 


New Initiatives u Africa powers — especially, a Free Trade Area among COME- 
It was during this period of crisis former colonial powers. SA, EAC and SADC has the poten- 
that the genesis of the African Union — eee tial to integrate about half of Africa. 


(AV) as the successor institution to 

the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) happened. 
Significantly the AU, unlike the OAU, undertook upon itself 
a far larger and broader mandate. It envisions that sustainable 
peace and development hold the key to embarking on far 
more proactive actions. 

The Heads of State and Government of the AU have 
stated that the “continued prevalence of armed conflicts in 
Africa and the fact that no single internal factor has con- 
tributed more to socio-economic decline of the Continent 
and the suffering of the civilian population, than the scourge 
of conflicts within, and between states”. This was followed 
by the enactment of Protocol Relating to the Establishment 
of the Peace and Security Council of the AU in July 2002. 
The AU seeks to play a central role in bringing about peace, 
security, and stability on the continent. 

Parallel to these efforts, the continent also engaged with 
the world to become a partner in its efforts to attain sus- 
tainable peace and development. The New Partnership for 
Africa’s Development (NEPAD), which was announced at 
Abuja, Nigeria in October 2001, was the culmination of a 





Before the global economic cri- 
sis, Africa benefited from rapid growth in world trade. 
Africa’s share of world merchandise trade increased from 2.8 
percent in 2007 to 3.2 percent in 2008. In value terms, 
African merchandise trade crossed the trillion-dollar mark 
in 2008. Against a backdrop of a steep contraction in world 
trade in 2009, Africa’s share remained stable at 3.1 percent. 
This, however, conceals sharp falls in volume and, more 
importantly, value. 

The adverse impact of the crisis on Ae s terms of 
trade is linked to poor diversification of both content and 
destination of exports. Eighty percent of Africa’s exports 
comprise oil, minerals, and primary agricultural goods. The 
EU and the U.S. continue to account for about a third of 
Africa’s exports. However, trade with emerging economies, 
such as India, has grown significantly to about a fifth of the 
share. Intra-African merchandise trade remains low at about 
10 percent of total African exports. However, it is more 
than 20 percent in manufactured and agricultural products. 
India can engage significantly by enhancing value addition 
of primary commodities and by providing the requisite skills 
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Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh at the Indla-African Forum Summit, In New Dehi in April 2008. To his right Is former president of 
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development initiatives within the continent. 

The next set of initiatives includes measures for agricul- 
tural development. African governments had committed to 
raising the share of their national budget for agriculture to 
10 percent and through the Comprehensive African 
Agricultural Development Programme (CAADP) 
Framework called for annual agricultural growth rates of 6 
percent. Similarly, they had committed to increasing agri- 
cultural trade within Africa and harmonising policies and 
reducing costs of procurement. In 2009, AU acknowledged 
CAADP as the overarching framework for agricultural 
development and investment, and made food security and 
agriculture, the first priority of its mandate. 

Recent data from 45 countries shows that only 10 
countries have met their commitments in 2008. The aggre- 
gate agricultural spending has made little progress, ranging 
from 4 to 6 percent of domestic public expenditure between 
1980 and 2008. However, less than 10 percent of arable land 
is irrigated while only an additional 4 million hectares have 
been brought under irrigation in the last four decades. Ten 
countries have achieved agricultural growth rates of 6 per- 
cent or more but the average for Sub-Saharan Africa has 
only been 3.2 percent over the last 10 years. 

Most African countries may not be able to achieve the 
first MDG (millennium development goals) by 2015 and 
only nine might achieve the goal. Nearly 21 out of the 36 
countries currently facing a food security crisis are from 





Africa while more than 300 million, or about a third of 
Africans, faced chronic hunger or were undernourished in 
2009. Climate change and food price volatility pose major 
new threats to food security. Since 2001, the volume of 
African agricultural exports has risen by 13 percent and their 
value has increased by 74 percent but Africa’s share of the 
global agricultural export remains low at 2 percent, and is 
limited to a few countries. There is ample scope for India 
to engage with the continent to foster development in the 
field of an agricultural green revolution and food security 
and mitigate the impact of climate change. 

Another focus of African governments has been on cre- 
ating infrastructure for economic and social growth. They 
agreed to strengthen national planning frameworks, reform 
the regulatory environment, mobilise resources and devel- 
op programmes for energy, transport, water, and ICT. The 
targets to attain were: (a) 35 percent of the population to 
have access to electricity by 2020; (b) halve the proportion 
of people living beyond 2 km from an all-season road by 
2015; and (c) reduce the proportion of people without access 
to safe water and sanitation by 75 percent by 2015. Despite 
the increase in investment, progress has been slow, except 
in ICT, while infrastructure weakness continues to con- 
strain growth and development. In Sub-Saharan Africa, only 
29 percent of the population had access to electricity (57 per- 
cent urban and 12 percent rural) in 2009, with a growth rate 
of about 1 percent of the population a year. High popula- 
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tion growth has meant that per capita energy consumption 
has actually fallen. Nearly 30 countries in Sub-Saharan 
Africa have experienced energy crises in recent years. Only 
a third of Africans living in rural areas are within 2 km of an 
all-season road, isolating them from urban markets, schools, 
and hospitals. Around 60 percent of the population of Sub- 
Saharan Africa had access to improved water in 2008, com- 
pared to 55 percent in 2000. Within sanitation services, only 
31 percent of the population in sub-Saharan Africa had 
access to improved sanitation facilities in 2008. In sharp 
contrast, mobile telephony has been a success story with 
mobile subscribers growing from 16 million in 2000 to 370 
million in 2009, This again is an area where Indians have 
expertise and are actively collaborating under the aegis of the 
Pan Africa e-Network and private sector investments. 

Let us shift our attention to sustainable development 
with the adoption of environmentally sound practices. Most 
African countries have ratified the Convention on Biological 
Diversity (CBD), the Convention to Combat 
Desertification (UNCCD) and the UN Framework 
Conference on Climate Change (UNFCCC). The 
NEPAD Environment'Action Plan, endorsed by AU, has set 
up a comprehensive framework in this regard. 


While some initiatives have moved from planning into ` 


action phase, implementation is generally weak and pro- 
gramme effectiveness has been limited. Inadequate institu- 
tional capacity, poor data, and weak prioritisation are key 
constraints. Forest cover in Africa continues to decline. 
While holding 16 percent of the global forests, Africa alone 
accounted for a third of the area deforested between 2000 
and 2005. Degradation and forest loss are expected to 
become severe in the wake of pressure on land usage and 
overexploitation of the marine system. The non-recognition 
of indigenous property rights poses serious challenges to 
bio-diversity conservation. Two-thirds of Africa is classified 
as desert or dry lands and climate change will have signifi- 
cant impact on issues. 

The AU has acknowledged the primary role of education 
in human development through a series of founding state- 
ments. African governments have signed the Education for 
All (EFA) programme of action supported by the Fast Track 
Initiative (FTI). Domestic resources across sub-Saharan 
Africa have been increased. Government spending on edu- 
cation in 2008 reached an average of 20.3 percent As a pro- 
portion of GDP, expenditures have also increased, from 3.7 
percent to 5 percent from 2000 to 2007. Twenty-four 
African countries have had their national education plans 
endorsed by FTI, as of June 2010. 


Education 

Net primary education enrolment has risen in African 
countries while in some cases it has been significant. In 
2008, it reached 76 percent in sub-Saharan Africa and 94 
percent in North Africa, compared to 58 percent and 86 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1999. The region as a whole is likely 





Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh in discussion with the President 
of Tanzania, Jakaya Mrisho Kikwete, at the India-African Forum 
Summit in New Delhi on April 9, 2008 


to attain its MDG target in this regard. There is an improve- 
ment of completion of primary school cycles. In 2008, pri- 
mary completion rates were 64 percent and 96 percent in 
Sub-Saharan and North Africa, respectively. Sub-Saharan 
Africa has decreased its out-of-school population by about 
13 million students since 1999. But progress is uneven and 
Africa still accounts for almost half of the world’s out-of- 
school children. Gender parity in primary education is like- 
ly to be achieved by most countries. 

The picture at the secondary level is less rosy with only 
34 percent of children in sub-Saharan Africa enrolled in 
2007. Enrolment in tertiary education increased only by 6 
percent in sub-Saharan Africa in 2008. However, there is a 
large shortage of teachers. Building capacity and human 
resource development through education are other areas 
where India can partner the continent and provide appro- 
priate models of intervention and support. 


Health 

Similarly, African governments made commitments to 
increase investments in health to at least 15 percent of their 
annual budgets. They want to achieve universal healthcare 
access and accelerate interventions to combat HIV/AIDS, 
tuberculosis, and malaria. Maternal and infant health was 
the central theme of the July 2010 AU summit. 

Progress towards meeting the target of 15 percent as 
agreed at Abuja has been limited. In 2007, average govern- 
ment health expenditure reached 9.6 percent of total gov- 
ernment expenditure. HIV/AIDS infection rates have, how- 
ever, declined to 5.2 percent in 2008. Treatment coverage 
has improved with 44 percent having access to anti-retrovi- 
ral therapy. Tuberculosis prevalence too declined, with 
instances of only 475 per 100,000 reported in 2007. Under- 
five mortality rates declined from 184 to 144 per 1,000 live 
births in Sub-Saharan Africa between 1990 and 2008. 
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Maternal mortality in Sub-Saharan Africa, however, 
remains very high at 900 per 100,000 live births, with almost 
no improvement since 1990. 

One of the reasons for this is the inadequate number of 
health personnel. Sub-Saharan Africa has only 3 percent of 
the world’s health workers. It is estimated there will be a 
shortfall of about 800,000 health workers by 2015. This is 
also an area for enhancing cooperation between India and 
Africa. The Pan-Africa e-Network, apart from delivering 
benefits to the education sector, can also focus on enhanc- 
ing healthcare training and facilities. 


Gevernance 

Most importantly, African governments have empha- 
sised good political governance as an essential prerequisite 
to development and poverty reduction. They have com- 
` mitted to, apart from electoral reforms, to take collective 
action to help improve democratic processes in the conti- 
nent. The AU has adopted a zero- 
tolerance policy to unconstitution- 
al changes of government. With the 
African Peer Review Mechanism 
(APRM), African governments 
have established a continental appa- 
ratus to monitor and promote good 
governance. A series of charters and 
protocols have been adopted, 
including the African Charter on 
Democracy, Elections and 
Governance and the Declaration on 
Democracy, Political, Economic 
and Corporate Governance, as well 
as measures to protect and promote 
human rights. 

The AU has taken swift collec- 
tive action against a number of 
countries, such as Mauritania, Guinea and Madagascar, to 
support constitutional change. An Electoral Assistance Fund 
was established in January 2009 to help mobilise resources 
to assist the conduct of election observation, monitoring, 
and post-conflict rehabilitation activities. The peer review 
process under the APRM has been accelerated. Until now, 
14 reviews have been carried out while three countries are 
ready for a second cycle. 

Progress in electoral and democratic processes has 
proved to be resilient. Positive trends have been broadly 
observed, with increasing popular participation, competitive 
elections, and peaceful transfers of power in a growing num- 
ber of countries. Elections have become the norm rather 
than the exception. 


Peace ami Security 

African governments have intensified security coopera- 
tion under the African Peace and Security Architecture 
(APSA). They have institutionalised innovative conflict pre- 
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India-Africa relations are at 
a crossroads today. The 
relationship has weathered | 
considerable turbulences 
in the past. However, the 
challenge is to broaden 
the relationship so that it 
can successfully navigate 
the troubled waters of the 
present and contemporary 
international order 





vention, management and resolution mechanisms. In par- 
ticular, they have established a Peace and Security Council 
(PSC), an African Standby Force, a Special Peace Fund, a 
Panel of the Wise and an Early Warning System. The PSC 
meets regularly and has already intervened politically and, 
at times, militarily in 13 countries. Both the Panel of the 
Wise and the Special Peace Fund have been actively opera- 
tional. More importantly, AU has already conducted a num- 
ber of peace operations. 

Armed conflicts have decreased by over a third since the 
early 1990s. Similarly, the number of conflict-related deaths 
has fallen during the period. Stability has also been main- 
tained. However, ongoing conflicts remain complex and 
difficult to address. In 2010, seven African countries expe- 
rienced major armed conflicts within their territory. 
Consequently, more than 200 million Africans continue to 
live in conflict zones. Over 11 million are internally dis- 
placed, about almost half the global total. This again is an 
area that could be expanded, to fur- 
ther cooperation between India and 
Africa. 


Patterns ef Africa's Engagement 

After a brief review of the devel- 
opmental challenges that Africa 
faces, an analysis of patterns of 
engagement of external players 
with the continent is in order. Any 
analysis of contemporary patterns 
of African engagement needs to 
trace the continent’s close ties with 
Europe. Historically, Africa was 
effectively colonised around the 
beginning of the 20th century after 
the industrial revolution in Europe. 
This colonial experience had a far 
greater impact on post-colonial social, economic and polit- 
ical structures. Colonialism also established hierarchies, 
which were reinforced and eventually internalised. As a con- 
sequence, the demand for independence and nationalist 
struggles emerged only after World War I. Political inde- 
pendence was soon achieved though peaceful means in the 
Commonwealth countries, while economic and other link- 
ages remained in place. 

In contrast, the Francophone countries were not keen on 
independence. When they eventually did decolonise, they 
maintained close monetary and military relationships with 
mainland France. Many countries became part of the franc 
zone. Some of these countries were referred to as France’s 
“domain reserve”. The United States, on the other hand, has 
been trying to make inroads in Africa but has met with lim- 
ited success. American policy, according to Martin, “cowards 
Africa has narrowed to a concern with... ‘oil, Islam, terror, 
and AIDS’.” ré 

Tuming towards the Chinese engagement with Africa, 
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contemporary relationships are based on what has been 
termed as the Beijing Consensus — Non-interference and 
Structural development. China offers trade with no strings 
attached. Secondly, China focuses on developing infras- 
tructure, such as hospitals, dams, government offices, stadi- 
ums, and refurbishing facilities abandoned by western com- 
panies. The objective is to improve African productivity. 
China’s newly developed workforce can provide large num- 
bers of the necessary engineers, technicians and specialised 
workers, at a cost that Western countries cannot or are reluc- 
tant to do. It also acts as an alternate development model. 

As is clear from the above exposition, Africa has been 
engaging with different international players differently. It 
has not adopted a single-size-fit-all approach — rather it has 
adopted a tailor made and nuanced approach to suit conti- 
nental priorities. Having broken out of its tight ‘linkage’ 
with Europe, it is trying to leverage the advantages that it 
possesses to achieve sustainable development. However, if 
its priories are not kept in mind it may approach other inter- 
national players who would be ready to provide alternative 
options. As the number of ‘players’ increases, the alterna- 
tives too increase. 

Africa is keen to expand manufacturing and value addi- 
tion of its natural resources. It also wants assistance and 
partnerships in capacity building and human resource devel- 
opment efforts. If India endeavours to provide these and fill 
the gaps, then the prospects of a high degree of engagement 
on a long-term basis are bright. 

Another factor that needs to be kept in mind is how 
Africa engages with itself: The continent is a not a homoge- 
nous monolith with every region endowed equally with 
resources and an economic and political infrastructure. For 
some countries, pockets of advanced industrial facilities 
within the continent are bigger sources of tension and com- 
petition than external international players. 


Recont Tronds in Africa Polley 

India is trying to leverage its Indian Technical and 
Economic Cooperation (ITEC) programme of training facil- 
ities and project expertise with Africa. India has a develop- 
mental experience of over five decades through an incre- 
mental process of trial and error carried out in a diverse and 
pluralistic democracy. This experience has special relevance 
to Africa owing to the continent’s historical developmental 
challenges and similarities. 

The President of India, during a visit to Africa in 
September 2004, announced the setting up of the Pan 
African e-Connectivity initiative to connect the 53 countries 
of Africa. After many rounds of extensive discussions, India 
and AU signed an MoU for the project on October 27, 
2005. Similarly, many other projects, such as the Lilongwe 
Water Supply System in Malawi, Ebene Cyber City Project 
in Mauritius, Kofi Annan IT Centre for Excellence in 
Ghana, Entrepreneurship Development Centre in Senegal, 
Nigeria Machine Tools in Nigeria, Plastic Technology 


Centre in Namibia, India Farmers Project in Burkina Faso, 
Village Electrification Projects in Soune and Touly in 
Senegal, and the Gandhi Memorial Hospital in Ethiopia are 
under different stages of implementation. 

In a policy outline in 2007, the Prime Minister 
outlined India’s priorities. There is a need for sharing expe- 
riences on effective strategies for sustainable development, 
poverty alleviation, healthcare facilities and universal edu- 
cation, and a need for greater cooperation in agricultural 
research, soil and water management, and food processing. 
He also unveiled the Indian vision for a partnership with 
Africa for the 21st century. It visualised an Africa that was 
self-reliant, economically vibrant, and at peace with itself 
and the world. India would cooperate to harness the poten- 
tials of Africa and become a partner in Africa’s resurgence, 
based on the principles of equality, mutual respect, and 
mutual benefit. 

This was followed by the first ever India-~Africa Forum 
Summit, attended by the countries representing AU and the 
Regional Economic Communities of Africa in 2008. Leaders 
of 14 African counties and the AU Commission participat- 
ed in it. It represented a turning point in deepening India’s 
engagement with Africa. The Summit adopted the Delhi 
Declaration and the Africa-India Framework for 
Cooperation as the blueprint for cooperation in the 21st 
century. 

India also announced unilateral duty-free and preferen- 
tial market access for exports from all Least Developed 
Countries (LDCs) of which 34 are in Africa. It will cover 
94 percent of India’s total tariff lines and provide preferen- 
tial market access to tariff lines that comprise 92.55 percent 
of global exports of all LDCs. Products of immediate inter- 
est to Africa include cotton, cocoa, aluminium ores, copper 
ores, cashew nuts, cane sugar, ready-made garments, fish fil- 
lets, and non-industrial diamonds. India would also double 
its quantum of credit to $5.4 billion from the present $2.15 
billion over the next five years. 

As a follow-up to the Summit, India is setting up four 
institutions, namely the India~Africa Institute of Foreign 
Trade, India-Africa Institute of Information Technology, 
India-Africa Institute of Education, Planning and 
Administration, and the India-Africa Diamond Institute, 
besides 10 India~Africa Vocational Training Centres. The 
locations are being finalised by the AU Commission. The 
75 PhD scholarships in agriculture have already been award- 
ed and scholars have begun their academic programmes. 
Similarly, the C.V. Raman International Fellowship for 
African Researchers has been instituted and applications 
have been invited from African researchers. 

On February 26, 2009, then Indian External Affairs 
Minister Pranab Mukherjee inaugurated the Pan-Africa e- 
connectivity project. The project uses Indian expertise in 
information technology to bring benefits of healthcare and 
higher education to Africa, especially to remote and inac- 
cessible areas of the continent. The network will use a satel- 
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lite/fibre optical network for tele-medicine, tele-education 
and VVIP connectivity. 

The current project cost is about $116 million and is 
being funded by the government of India. The project con- 
sists of linking five regional universities, five regional super- 
speciality hospitals with a learning centre, a remote hospi- 
tal and a VVIP node, in every African country. Forty-seven 
African countries have so far signed agreements with TCIL 
(Telecommunications Consultants India Limited) of India, 
the company executing the project. Ethiopia, under a pilot 
project, was the first beneficiary of the project that was com- 
pleted in 2007 at a cost of $2.13 million. On August 6, 2010, 
Indian External Affairs Minister S.M. Krishna interacted 
live, simultaneously with Ministers of 12 African countries 
on the network. 


Couciasion 

India-Affica relations are at a crossroads today. The rela- 
tionship has weathered considerable turbulences in the past. 
However, the challenge is to broaden the relationship so that 
it can successfully navigate the troubled waters of the pre- 
sent and contemporary international order. The current era 
has seen the steady erosion and undermining of past 
assumptions and understanding. There has been a signifi- 
cant shift of balance, especially, economic balance, towards 
the world’s East. 

Another factor is that the process of globalisation is pre- 
senting, both opportunities and challenges to different 
countries across the world. This is coupled with the grow- 
ing Asian economic boom. In this context, the Indian 
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approach towards Africa has undergone a metamorphosis. 
Old assumptions have given way to more pragmatic con- 
siderations. The old ITEC programmes continue, but the 
Pan African e-Network has become the showpiece. It is a 
striking example of how the new opportunities of a glob- 
alised world are being leveraged towards building more ben- 
eficial relationships. 

There is also a growing trade relationship fostered by a 
new emerging entrepreneurial class of Indians who are not 
averse to taking risks and seeking new frontiers and pastures. 
Similarly, a large number of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers and professionals are willing to try and benefit from the 
growing opportunities that an assertive and emergent Affica 
is providing. 

India has also been leveraging its advantages and 
strengths in capacity building and human resource devel- 
opment. She has also allowed Africa to define some of its 
priorities and areas for engagement. 

It is critical for India to enhance engagement with Africa. 
But India will first need to understand African priorities, 
both at the continental level, as well as at the level of indi- 
vidual countries. And thereafter, provide meaningful alter- 
natives and opportunities of partnership to both. 

Africa has clearly defined its priorities. However, India 
would need to fulfill the demands and expectations of the 
continent for it to be able to transform the historical good- 
will it has enjoyed, into a long-term meaningful partnership. 
Aresurgent Africa has become pragmatic, but impatient for 
change, and may not wait long before shifting its attention 
and interests. W 
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in Egypt 


India took a strong position in favour of the Egyptian people to end 
authoritarian rule. India needs to encourage democratic forces in the 
region to prevent foreign intervention, says Prof. A. K. Pasha 
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Over one million protestors In Tahrir Square, Calro on February 8, 2011 demanding the removal of President Hosn! Mubarak. 


hat is the current situa- 
tion in Egypt? Inspired 
by the turn of events on 
January 14, 2011 in 
Tunisia when Tunisians 
overthrew their dictator 
Zaine el Abidin bin Ali 





á by organising massive 
protests, Egyptians launched their own protests on January 
25 from Cairo and other cities calling on President Hosni 
Mubarak to resign. Demonstrations and sit-ins were regu- 
larly held to press their demands. In Cairo, the Maidan-e- 
Tahrir (Liberation Square) became the epicentre of this 
anti-Mubarak protest movement. Tahrir Square is in the 
heart of Cairo city near the Nile River where important 
offices of the Ministry of Interior, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Arab League, National Museum, American 


University, the U.S. Embassy and other important offices 
are located. Below the Tahrir is the metro station through 
which much of Cairo and its suburbs are linked. Egyptian 
men and women, young and old, Muslim and Christian — 
in sum, people from all over Egypt thronged the Tahrir, mil- 
itating against the Mubarak regime and displaying pictures 
of those tortured and killed by the much-feared Egyptian 
police. 

A few blocks away from Tahrir Square, pro-Mubarak 
demonstrators shouted slogans in favour of Mubarak and his 
regime. They were, however, smaller in number and much 
despised by most Egyptians. Schools and universities 
remained closed. Some banks, however, reopened. Curfew 
remained in force in many places. Gradually, protests spread 
to Cairo from Suez, Ismailia, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Mansura, Asyut, New Valley and many other towns and 
cities. Many police stations were burnt and arms stolen. 
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Many jails were broken, with prisoners escaping to freedom. 
Mubarak’s National Democratic Party (NDP) offices were 
torched in Cairo and other towns. Internet and mobile ser- 
vices were shut down which have now been partially 
restored. Trains were stopped to prevent people from com- 
ing to Cairo. All over Egypt, many shops and business estab- 
lishments were burnt or destroyed. Tens of thousands of 
tourists fled Egypt. The average daily loss was estimated 
$500 million. Apart from loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty, workers, doctors and postal workers also joined the 
anti-Mubarak protests. Nile TV star anchor Shabira Amin 
quit her job and joined the protesters accusing the govern- 
ment of forcing her to speak lies and showing lies on TV. 
People had surrounded radio and TV buildings as well as the 
Presidential Palace. 


The Genesis of Pretasts 
Trouble was brewing in Egypt for a while now. In 2001, 


some NDP members who were not given tickets to stand for 


election contested as independents and wished to form a 
party of their own. Permission was denied. On humiliating 
terms they returned to NDP, which has been in power for 
over 30 years. During the 2005 presidential election, Ayman 
Noor challenged Mubarak in the elections but was arrested 
and put in prison on frivolous charges. Then in the 
November 2010 parliamentary elections, the opposition 


_alleged widespread fraud and rigging. Supporters of Noor 


had since 2005 organised demonstrations and protests that 
were ruthlessly suppressed. Since November 2010 demon- 
strations were held regularly on a small scale, only to be sup- 
pressed brutally. Using emergency laws, police could arrest 
anyone protesting against the regime and torture them. Many 
had suffered at the hands of the dreaded police. Thousands 
of political activists were put behind bars for opposing 
Mubarak and his repressive policies. The youth, who form 
the majority of Egypt’s population and who would denounce 
Mubarak’s anti-people policies, were especially targeted. 
Hundreds were humiliated and their careers ruined. Thus, 
repression had struck fear among the Egyptian people. 
There was neither freedom, nor a free press. The 
Parliament was a rubber stamp while the judiciary was tame. 
There was high unemployment and salaries were stagnant, 
only to be followed by large-scale closure of industries in the 
wake of the global recession. Inflation had broken the back 
of most Egyptians for whom life had become an unending 
struggle for survival. Egypt has limited revenues from the 
Suez Canal, tourism, remittances, oil and gas, and exports. 
Most of its food (wheat) is imported while less than 
10 percent of its land is arable. and habitable. The United 
States used to give Egypt nearly $2 billion in economic and 
military aid — it was an unequal “client” relationship. For 
most young Egyptians, getting a job or buying a home or 
marrying and raising a family had become impossible. So a 
combination of social, political and-economic factors had 
created an explosive situation. Gross economic inequality 
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combined with corruption only fuelled the growing tur- 
moil. Only people with the right connections to the NDP 
or the regime could get benefits or jobs while the others had 
to “pay” to get jobs. New elites made vast fortunes. There 
was a clear nexus between the new economic elites and the 
military elites who controlled power and authority. 

Students were not encouraged to question or think inde- 
pendently or analyse or welcome contrary viewpoints. So 
there was a docile army of graduates, but the internet and 
email opened up the intellectual horizons of Egypt’s youth 
who drew their inspiration from the “Jasmine revolution” 
of Tunisia. The Wiki leaks also opened the eyes of the ordi- 
nary Egyptian. Egypt has nearly 1.7 million police, a huge 
intelligence apparatus, and a nearly one-million strong mil- 
itary, including reserves for a population of 80 million. What 
it spent to maintain this huge repressive security establish- 
ment was at the cost of the country’s economic and social 
development. 

Thus, when people came out on the streets of Cairo on 
January 25, 2011, they broke down the walls of fear and 
began to voice their pent-up frustrations and grievances. 


Respense or changes offered hy the regime so far 

In July 1952, Egypt’s military, led by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Anwar Sadat and others, overthrew the pro-British 
monarchy. Nasser died in 1970 and Sadat was assassinated 
by the military in 1981. Mubarak was made Vice President 
by Sadat in 1975 mainly for his crucial role in the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war when as air force chief he had mobilised 
Egypt’s air force to deal a crippling blow to Israeli forces in 
the Suez Canal zone and Sinai. Although the 1979 peace 
treaty with Israel was unpopular in Egypt, the invasion of 
Lebanon in 1978 and 1982 presented Mubarak and his 
regime with difficult choices. Mubarak had to withdraw 
Egypt’s Ambassador and restrict Egypt’s ties with Israel. 
However, he began to align Egypt more clearly with United 
States, thereby affecting Egypt’s image / influence in the 
region. Internally, he and his regime became more and more 
repressive towards opponents of the peace treaty and critics 
of Egypt’s over dependence on the United States and the 
West. 

Many Egyptians feel that Egypt’s size and history can 
help the country play a major role in the region while 
Mubarak had reduced it to a client state of the United States. 
Given its intellectual and cultural legacy, Egypt “commands 
a privileged placed in the Arab imagination”. When Mubarak 
faced the most serious challenge to his rule earlier this year 
with protesters calling for his immediate resignation, he 
reacted by saying that if he were to leave, instability and 
chaos would ensue. Earlier, he would say that in the wake 
of his departure, the Muslim Brotherhood (MB) would 
come to power and challenge Egypt’s peace with Israel and 
its partnership with the U.S. besides implementing the 
Shariah to create an Islamic state. 

Initially, Mubarak through his Ministry of Interior let 
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loose violence on peaceful protesters on February 2, 2011, 
in which many were killed and several hundreds injured. He 
sent in the military to subdue the agitators but all this did 
not deter or dampen the enthusiasm and determination of 
the anti-Mubarak protesters who went on to demand an end 
to the Mubarak regime. Then Mubarak dismissed his gov- 
ernment and appointed Anwar Shafiq (air force comman- 
der) as Prime Minister and Omer Suleiman (former 
Intelligence Chief) as Vice President, a post he had kept 
vacant for 30 years probably in the hope of grooming his son 
Gamal as his successor. Mubarak’s plan misfired, as he had 
to announce that he would not seek a re-election in 
September 2011 and that his son also would not seek power. 
Many of his old ministers were arrested and their bank 
accounts frozen. The NDP chief and top functionaries also 
resigned from their posts. 

Vice President Suleiman agreed to talk to the MB and the 
opposition for the transition and the political reforms to fol- 
low. Committees have been formed 
to make recommendations in this 
regard. Government salaries were 
raised while other economic incen- 
tives were offered to select groups. 
Compensation was also paid to those 
who had lost property in the vio- 
lence. On the night of February 10, 
rumours spread that Mubarak was 
stepping down. Protesters in Tahrir 
Square and elsewhere began to cel- 
ebrate. One military commander 
also said that all the demands of the 
protestors would be met. But then 
came disappointment when 
Mubarak spoke on TV to reiterate 
that he would remain in charge until 
September to oversee an orderly and peaceful transition. He 
accused foreign governments, especially the United States, of 
interfering in Egypt’s affairs and said Egypt was not a “satel- 
lite state”. Egypt would decide its destiny and shape its future 
without the help of outsiders, he said. 

There was now real danger of violence or clashes with the 
military. A showdown was avoided when Mubarak resigned 
on February 11, 2011 night as President and left Cairo. 
A military council headed by General Tantawi is in charge 
of Egypt. They have dissolved both houses of Parliament and 
have offered to amend the constitution while promising to 
repeal the emergency laws at the earliest. 

On March 10, 2011, Anwar Shafiq was, however, 
removed as Prime Minister and a former transport minis- 
ter Essam Sharaf was appointed in his place in anticipation 
of the weekly protests on Fridays, demanding more politi- 
cal reforms. Prime Minister Sharaf told tens of thousands 
of activists and demonstrators gathered in central Cairo’s 
Tahrir Square on March 3 that the people were the source 
of his legitimacy. “I derive my legitimacy from you,” he 
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told the packed square. “There is no other place one can 
derive determination and strong will from,” he said, refer- 
ring to the square, which has been the focal point of calls 
for reform and change. Sharaf was primarily named to the 
job by the armed forces after opposition forces recom- 
mended his name. 

Sharaf, a professor of civil engineering at Cairo 
University, is known among opposition circles for his “good 
reputation” and was reported to have been seen protesting 
in Tahrir Square against Mubarak prior to his resignation 
on February 11. Protesters in their thousands who headed 
to Tahrir Square celebrated Sharaf’s appointment. They 
also continued their calls for the release of political prison- 
ers and wanted the military to dissolve the controversial 
State Security Investigations Service, which was responsi- 
ble for much of the deadly violence against protesters that 
left over 350 people dead. “I pray to see Egypt a free coun- 
try, where expressing opinion does not lead to prison and 
where security serves the people. 
Help us reach this,” Sharaf said, as 
the crowd shouted “the people 
want to bring down the State 
Security Service”. 

After Sharaf finished his speech, 

e was carried on the shoulders of 
several demonstrators. He then 
walked about in the square, amidst 
chants, such as “Lift your head up 
high, you are Egyptian” and “Tahrir 
salutes you Essam”. A number of 
activists are now calling on Sharaf 
to oversee the coming period of 
transition to democracy. They are 
calling for the disbanding of 
Mubarak’s National Democratic 
Party, the removal ofa controversial emergency law, and the 
formation of a committee to draft a new constitution, rather 
than just amend the current one. 

The Higher Council of the Egyptian Armed Forces sus- 
pended the constitution after it took control of the country 
and promised to hold elections within six months. A judi- 
cial committee was formed to oversee amendments to only 
six articles in the constitution. People have continued to 
assemble at Tahrir Square every Friday to press home their 
demands for political reforms. Mubarak is likely to face cor- 
ruption charges along with some other officials. According 
to a leading scholar Chandra Muzaffar, by a strange coinci- 
dence, the Egyptian Revolution happened on the same day 
as Iran’s Islamic Revolution, which took place nearly 32 
years ago. It was on February 11, 1979 that Islamic revolu- 
tionaries in Iran proclaimed victory after the military 
declared its neutrality; soon after, the revolutionaries took 
over public buildings and the Iranian State Radio and 
Television. February 11 is celebrated as a national holiday 
in Iran. The powers-that-be in Tel Aviv, Washington, 
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Indians retuming home from Egypt, seen In Cairo Airport during departure. 


London, Paris and other Western capitals would not like to 
be reminded of this historical coincidence. It is a coinci- 
dence that could worry many a monarch and president in 
the Arab world. More than this coincidence, both revolu- 
tions succeeded in harnessing the energies of millions of 
people in their respective countries. The Egyptian and 
Iranian revolutions — some would argue — are the two 
most broad-based revolutions in human history. 


Egypt and the Region 

Among the most worried in the region is Israel, because 
Mubarak had been a solid ally of Israel. Israelis are worried 
about the MB and the future rulers of Egypt. So far, none 
of the players in Egypt (with some exceptions) has touched 
on Israel with any anti-Israeli slogans, because no Egyptian 
wants a new war. Peace between Israel and Egypt may be 
cold but will continue under whatever dispensation that 
might emerge in Cairo. But Egyptians will remain sympa- 
thetic to the Palestinians and may support them in Gaza in 
a robust way to end the Israeli blockade. Many of America’s 
friends in the Arab world from the GCC (Gulf Cooperation 
Council) states to Jordan, Morocco, Yemen and others are 
equally worried about political eruptions in their own coun- 
tries. 

Jordan’s King Abdullah sacked his government and 
appointed a new prime minister to carry out political reforms 
and offered greater subsidies and incentives to the poor. 

Yemen’s Ali Abdullah Saleh, in power since 1978, has 
offered not to contest beyond 2013 and not to install his son 
as his successor and has offered tax cuts and other mone- 
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tary incentives. Now he accuses the U.S. and Israel of 
fomenting trouble in Yemen. The Amir of Kuwait is under 
pressure to remove his prime minister and his interior min- 
ister. The opposition had demanded far-reaching constitu- 
tional amendments to curb the powers of the Al Sabah rul- 
ing family. To address these demands, the Amir has hand- 
ed out monetary doles. 

Libya’s Qadhafi is facing a major revolt in many parts of 
his country, especially around Benghazi and Tobruk. UN 
sanctions have been: imposed. Algeria’s Boutefllika has 
ended emergency laws that were in place since 1992 and has 
offered more freedoms and financial incentives. 

In Bahrain, there have been massive protests calling for 
a regime change as the ruling family is Sunni while the 
majority is Shia. In Oman, there has been some violence and 
calls for political reforms. Syria, the Palestinian Authority 
and others in the Arab world, with entrenched authoritari- 
an structures and a general subservience to America’s strate- 
gic agenda in the West Asian region, are worried about an 
explosion from among the youth who constitute the major- 
ity in those countries. There is likely to be renewed inter- 
est in holding elections, a freer press, and peaceful protests 
while keeping a watchful eye on power structures. Clearly 
this fire will spread to other parts of the Arab world and 
beyond. 


Egyit aad the Warid 

The American response has been mixed with an empha- 
sis on smooth and orderly transition to concerns over sta~- 
bility. On one hand, they want a democratic Egypt but the 
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paS ah a „ne a’, s f 
Hosni Mubarak became head of Egypt’s republic government 
following the assassination of President Anwar EI Sadat on October 
6, 1981, and continued to serve until his departure this year in 
February. Mubarak’s National Democratic Party (NDP) government 
maintained a one-party rule and his thirty-year reign made 
Mubarak the longest serving president in Egypt’s history. 


harsh reality is that it had supported Mubarak for 30 years. 
Initially, it appeared as if the U.S. was out of touch with the 
situation in Egypt. Mubarak rejected American advice and 
asked the U.S. not to interfere in Egypt’s internal affairs. 
Frank Wisner, a former U.S. Ambassador to Egypt, who was 
sent as an emissary during the crisis, said Mubarak should 
remain in power till September for stability. Of course, the 
U.S. distanced itself from Wisner’s position though Vice 
President Biden remains in touch with Suleiman. 

It appears the U.S. relies on Omar to make changes in 
Egypt. Egypt remains the lynchpin of American security 
architecture in the region. Any Iranian (1979) takeover of 
Egypt will undermine not only Israel, but also more impor- 
tantly the oil-rich GCC states. That may be unlikely in the 
short run, as Egypt does not have a Khomeini, or an organ- 
ised clergy, or the Bazaaris. Egyptians want a secular set-up 
but not a client state which Mubarak and the U.S. had 
made Egypt into, over the last 30 years. 

Only Saudi Arabia and Bahrain formally came out in 
favour of Mubarak while King Abdullah of Saudi Arabia 
even condemned the popular upheavals and accused the 
Egyptians on the street as infiltrators who “in the name of 
freedom of expression, have infiltrated into the brotherly 
people of Egypt to destabilise its security and stability and 
they have been exploited to spew out their hatred in destruc- 
tion, intimidation, burning, looting and inciting a malicious 








sedition”. It clearly showed how nervous the Saudis were at 
the turn of events in Egypt. 


Way Aheail 

Suleiman and Tantawi will continue to be the key fig- 
ures till elections are held in September 2011. The higher 
echelons in the military, along with the United States, Israel 
and the GCC states, would also want to maintain this 
arrangement so as to prevent any further popular protests. 
Although people view Omar as Mubarak’s man, they may 
abide by him for a few months. The military is expected to 
resist demands for dramatic political changes and drag its 
feet so that protesters are exhausted and eventually give up. 
But one thing is clear: the protesters have shed fear and 
most Egyptians are willing to challenge the regime openly 
on a sustained basis. Notwithstanding the accusations that 
the protesters are instigated by foreign elements and are 
influenced by satellite TV channels, there is no denying that 
most protesters are Egyptian nationalists and patriots who 
genuinely believe in the cause of a democratic Egypt, a lib- 
eral political system, and the widest possible political par- 
ticipation along with a largely secular regime. 

Ahmed Zewil, El Baradei and Amr Moussa, among oth- 
ers, are great Egyptians who may give new direction to Egypt 
but only future will tell whether Egypt will move towards 
stability and greater democratisation or descend into chaos 
and anarchy. As Egypt’s economic resources are limited, 
any future government would have to fully utilise the coun- 
try’s human resources to help it achieve its full development 
potential. One can’t but agree with El Baradei who says: “I 
am pretty sure that any freely and fairly elected government 
in Egypt will be a moderate one, but America is really push- 
ing Egypt and pushing the whole Arab world into radicali- 
sation with this inept policy of supporting repression.” The 
U.S. had a duty and obligation to encourage democratic 
structures with genuine peoples’ participation to help estab- 
lish legitimacy and transparency in place of authoritarian and 
dictatorial rule. If genuine change fails to come through 
evolution then revolutions are inevitable with all its atten- 
dant violence and destruction that will further disrupt and 
destabilise the situation. As Marwan Mausher wrote in 
Washington Post on February 2, 2011: “Arabs might not be 
calling for democracy as it’s known in the West, but they are 
demanding better rule of law, equitable treatment and far 
less corruption. These things can’t happen without politi- 
cal reform. Arab leaders need to understand that if they 
want to maintain power, they have to share it”. 


india and Egypt 

Despite the visits by two Indian prime ministers 
P.V. Narasimha Rao in October 1995 and I.K. Gujral in 
October 1997 followed by two visits by Vice President 
Krishan Kant for the G-15 Summits in 1998 and 2000 in 
Cairo, Indo-Egyptian ties were clouded by Kashmir and the 
growing Indo-Israeli military and strategic ties. All these led 
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The “Day of Revolt” on January 25, 2011 


one Indian expert to conclude that, “with the NAM in dis- 
array and with the Palestine issue losing its high moral 
ground in India’s foreign policy agenda, there has been hard- 
ly any other significant political / emotive issue either at the 
international or regional level to necessitate a high-profile 
political entente between India and Egypt as during the 
Cold War period. Egypt does not seem to enjoy any strate- 
gic importance in India’s foreign 
policy calculation in the 
changed international scenario”. 
Nevertheless, India on July 24, 1997 
nominated Mubarak for the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding for 
the year 1995 keeping in view the 
contribution of the Egyptian leader 
to the Arab-Israeli peace. Mubarak 
visited India 2009 to receive the 
prestigious award, although on two 
earlier occasions dates were fixed 
but were cancelled at the end. 
However, both sides attempted 
to reach out through economic 
cooperation and trade. A partnership agreement between the 
two countries was thus initiated in Cairo in May 1999 dur- 
ing the first meeting of the India~Egypt Joint Business 
Group. This is an umbrella agreement, focusing on bilater- 
al industrial cooperation in setting up joint ventures with 
built-in exchange of expertise. To give a further boost to 
bilateral economic cooperation a Preferential Trade 
Agreement (PTA) is being negotiated with the aim of tak- 
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ing bilateral trade from present $1 billion to more than dou- 
ble the figure. Since 2002, trade has been in Egypt’s favour 
owing to an increase in India’s oil imports. A new Double 
Taxation Avoidance Agreement is also being negotiated. At 
the moment, Egypt Air operates two flights (now increased 
to 7 per week) from Cairo to Mumbai via Sharjah in UAE 
and both are carrying out air connectivity talks. Both coun- 
tries have also been negotiating a 
merchant shipping agreement. 
India and Egypt have also ratified a 
tourism cooperation agreement. 
India has emerged as one of the 
largest investors in Egypt with a 
total investment of over $2 billion 
in about 50 projects. The largest has 
been the Alexandria Carbon Black 
(ACB) set up by the Grasim India 
(Aditya Birla Group) in 1994, 
which exports the bulk of its prod- 
uct used in tyres and tubes and gen- 
erates nearly $61 million in savings. 
Other significant players with 
major investments are Asian Paints, 
Oberoi Group, Thapars, Dabur, ESSEL, Niletex, Auto Tech 
Engineering, Kirloskars, Indian Farmers and Fertilisers 
Cooperative (IFFCO), Unit Trust of India (UTI), Ranbaxy, 
Ashok Leyland, Gas Authority of India Ltd (GAIL), Housing 
Development and Finance Corporation (HDFC), Oil and 
Natural Gas Corporation (ONGC), and NIT. Many IT 
and software firms are active in Egypt and this field has 
tremendous potential to boost trade and economic cooper- 
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`The Supreme Council of the Armed Forces, now In control of 
Egypt, appotnted Essam Sharaf as the new prime minister of Egypt 
on March 10. Sharaf formerly held the position of 
Minister of Transportation. 


ation. In November 2005, IFFCO formed a joint venture 
with El Nasar Mining Co. (ENMC) for a phosphoric acid 
plant at Edfu in Upper Egypt at a 
cost of $325 million. IFFCO will 
buy back the entire output for its 
plant at Kandla in Gujarat. Egypt’s 
ENMC, its largest rock phosphate 
mining company, will supply rock 
phosphate, the basic raw material 
for the project. Essar Gujarat Ltd. 
has a Rs. 90-crore export order 
from Alexandria National Iron and 
Steel Co., the largest steel maker in ` 
Egypt. Essar will supply 2 lakh 
tonnes of hot briquette sponge iron 
to the Egyptian company. ONGC 
Videsh Ltd. has acquired 50 per- 
cent stake in North Zafarene area, 
near the Gulf of Suez for oil explo- 
ration. The Thapar Group is to sell 
its sodium phosphate plant in Karnataka to an Egyptian 
company. Both bilateral trade and Indian investments in 
Egypt are growing at a fast pace, with the latest being a $300 
million investment by the Reliance Group in the petro- 
chemical sector in Egypt. 

Booming trade, investments, and economic exchanges 
have led to large numbers of Indian tourists travelling to 


Many Egyptians feel 
that Egypt’s size and 
history can help the 
country play a major role. 
Given its intellectual and 
cultural legacy, Egypt 
“commands a privileged 
place in the Arab 
. India, on its 
part should share its 
development experience 
to assist Cairo 


imagination” 


Egypt. The number of Indian tourists has been growing 
strongly over the last few years, with 60,000 arrivals by 2006, 
a 50 percent increase from 2005. In recognition of the huge 
potential of the Indian market, the Egyptian Tourism 
Authority opened an office in Mumbai in April 2006. In 
December 2005, a memorandum of understanding was 
signed between the Sethusamudran Corporation Ltd. and 
the Suez Canal Authority for mutual cooperation. The 
agreement, in force for five years, can be reviewed for a 
similar period by mutual agreement. 

The Suez Authority will help India in managing and 
maintaining the Sethu channel. The Egyptian Telecom 
major Orascom has taken a 19 percent stake in Hutch 
Telecom and this access to India is important for Orascom, 
with other telephony markets reaching saturation point. 

All these are expected to further cement the trade and 
economic cooperation relationship between the two coun- 
tries. India has traditionally lent its expertise to Egypt to help 
modernise its steel plants and textile mills. New areas of 
cooperation are now emerging in railways, fertilisers, phar- 
maceuticals and agro-based industries. 

The policy of free trade followed between the two coun- 
tries has contributed to diversifying and broadening fields 
of economic cooperation, especially in the private sector 
since 1991. Dr. Mohammed Higazy as Ambassador of Egypt 
to India since September 2006 has, for instance, worked 
tirelessly to improve relations with India. Dr. Tarek Kamel, 
Egypt’s Minister for Telecommunications and Information 
Technology, visited India in November 2006 accompanied 
by a55-member delegation of officials and businesspersons 
and signed five MoUs for mutual 
cooperation in ICT research and 
development, training, internet 
security, postal services, and tele- 
com regulations and policies. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Ahmed Aboul Gheit came to New 
Delhi on December 16, 2006 for 
the fifth meeting of the India- 
Egypt Joint Commission co- 
chaired by Pranab Mukherjee. 
Both signed a partnership agree- 
ment that foreign ministry officials 
will review bi-annually to monitor 
progress in the initiatives and pro- 
jects being undertaken by the two 
countries jointly. This was the first 
visit by an Egyptian foreign minis- 
ter since 1997 and the visit gave a strong boost to bilateral 
cooperation. 

Another significant visit was of Ahmed Darwesh, Egypt’s 
Minister of eGovernance and Administrative Development 
who came in the first week December 2006 on a five-day 
visit. Describing Egypt’s relations with India on political 
level as the “exemplary”, he said Egypt could be the gate- 
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way to Europe, Africa and the region for Indian products and 
that both could work in partnership and collaboration in IT 
and telecom. 

Mubarak had visited India while he had been Vice 
President and President. Two years ago he came to India to 
receive the Nehru award that was given to him in 1997. 
Indo-Egyptian ties have been correct but not very cordial as 
during the Nehru-Nasser period. Mubarak was perhaps 
concerned about India’s growing ties with Israel especially 
in security areas. 

During the recent developments, India described the 
Egyptian mass protests as an “articulation of the aspirations 
of the Egyptian people for reform”. It further said that it “is 
hoped that the current situation will be resolved in a peace- 
ful manner, in the best interests of the people of Egypt. 
India wishes that Egypt, a fellow developing country with 
which she enjoys close and tradi- 
tional ties, will continue to be a 
strong and stable nation, contribut- 
ing to peace and prosperity in the 
region.” 


There is also a need for 
India to encourage 
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Sadat’s assassination in 1981, Mubarak, in order to maintain 
the unpopular peace treaty with Israel as also American aid, 
did not favour a full-fledged democratic political system. 
Full democratisation, a lesser reliance on America, and a bal- 
anced foreign policy in general will enable Egypt to regain 
its rightful place as a major power in the Arab world. There 
is no doubt that Egypt wants its peace policy with Israel to 
be emulated by other Arab states. 

In the people’s struggle against Mubarak, India took a 
strong position in favour of the Egyptian people and their 
demands for an end to authoritarian rule. However, there 
is an urgent need for India to work with Egypt to accelerate 
the search for Arab-Israeli peace. With Egypt’s help, the 
Palestinians can rebuild their society. This is essential for 
peace, security and stability in this crucial region. India on 
its part should share its development experience and 
technology to assist Cairo in its 
development. 

Egypt’s strategic location, its 
experience in peacemaking with 
Israel, its human resources, and 


Of course, India would be con- A growing oil and gas deposits make 
cerned about the role of the Muslim democratic fo rces ties important for India. Although 
Brotherhood in a derhocratic Egyp, @lsewhere in the region to _ Indiais keen to join the Arab-Israeli 
but it has become clear that it can- prevent foreign peace process it must, however, 


‘not be excluded from any future 
government. Egyptians have for 
long yearned for freedom, justice 
and a democratic political system. 

What is needed are proper 
checks and balances as the execu- 
tive had become too powerful at the 
cost of the legislature and the judi- 
ciary. Adherence to the rule of law 
will also remove fear from people’s 
mind, an essential condition for overall growth. 

Once corruption, nepotism and cronyism are tackled, 
meritocracy will help deepen the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment. This will also allow civil society to play a responsible 
role in the system. 


Coscinsion 

Egypt did witness genuine development in all fields fol- 
lowing the 1952 revolution. Nasser had initiated econom- 
ic planning, putting in place land reforms and bringing about 
social change. He set up a strong public sector, initiated 
major strides in education, agriculture, and industrial devel- 
opment. He also fostered a secular society. Despite the Suez 
crisis, the disintegration of the United Arab Republic, and 
the military intervention in Yemen, Egypt was well on its 
way to becoming a developed Arab country but the 1967 war 
and defeat at the hands of Israel brought to a halt Egypt’s 
development process. Following Nasser’s death in 1970, 
Sadat was preoccupied with retrieving Egypt’s lost territo- 
ries and opted for an alliance with the United States. After 
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interventions that have 
become common due to 
the region’s strategic 
location and its crucial 
oil and gas deposits the 
entire world needs 


coordinate its efforts with Russia, 
China and regional powers like 
Egypt and others. India, in order to 
regain genuine respect, must not 
only continue to support the 
Palestine cause and work with 
countries like Egypt to bring about 
an end to Israeli occupation but also 
ensure justice is given to the 


DT es ë Po )ectinians, Non-resolution of the 


Arab-Israeli conflict will lead to more violence and insta- 
bility in an area where India has vital interests. 

Undoubtedly, close ties with Egypt will further India’s 
national interest. There is also the need to encourage demo- 
cratic forces in Egypt and elsewhere in the region so as to 
prevent foreign interventions that have become common 
because of the region’s strategic location and the crucial oil 
and gas deposits the wider world needs for its development. 

Egyptians have shattered the barrier of fear and taken 
their destiny in their own hands and there is no going back 
as far as political reforms towards greater freedoms, genuine 
political participation, justice, the rule of law, and equality 
are concerned. 

They will no longer tolerate repression, oppression and 
suppression. The people’s movement might suffer some 
setbacks but there is no going back. Already, the Egyptian 
struggle for freedom and democracy has become a landmark 
in the Arab world and beyond — a fact of history and a hero- 
ic event that will shape all peaceful movements for democ- 


racy, peoples’ rights and dignity.™ 
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Post-1990s Democratic Winds of Change: 


Blowing from South to North 


The democratisation of Africa that began after the end of the Cold 
War has been spreading from southern Africa and has now 
reached the north, says Dr. Suresh Kumar 





Tens of Yemeni residents in Egypt take part in an anti-regime protest in front of their embassy in Catro on March 1, 2011 calling for the 
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ouster of President All Abdullah Saleh 


frican governments at regional and 
international levels have a respon- 
sibility to protect the lives of inno- 
cent people, prevent wars, and cre- 
ate conditions to promote peace. 
Corrupt and authoritarian govern- 
ments provoke conflicts and oppo- 
E : sition in Africa. Effective democra- 
cy, which allows representatives from ethnic and religious 
groups to participate in decision-making, will reduce con- 
flicts. The Cold War period of 40 years (1950-1990) sup- 
ported military rule and devastated African economies by 
squandering their rich mineral, agricultural and human 
resources. The Cold War resulted in emergence of either 
centralised, monarchic, or one-party political systems in 


Africa, as such political formations supported neo-colonial 
agendas. Some of the decolonised African countries, in the 
name of African socialism and centralised government sup- 


_ ported by the erstwhile Soviet Union, squeezed their peo- 


ple and maintained their autocratic rule. It is important to 
note that owing to the overriding agenda of the Cold War, 
the United States and the erstwhile USSR promoted their 
political, economic, military, geo-strategic and ideological 
interests in the newly independent African states that were 
politically unstable, weak, or were economically unstable in 
the global market. 

The direct military interventions of American and Soviet 
armed forces in support of presidents or prime ministers of 
African states encouraged these leaders to ignore people’s 
welfare and development soon after attaining independence. , 
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“In South Africa, despite America’s anti-apartheid rhetoric, 
Washington’s policy of eliminating any Soviet presence in 
South Africa prevented it from matching its rhetoric with 
action. Before the 1980s, the United States considered the 
ANC, the most prominent black anti-apartheid movement, 
as communist oriented. America thus covertly opposed the 
organisation, fearful of the threat it could pose to its huge 
financial investment in South Africa if it succeeded in wrest- 
ing power from the white minority regime. The United 
States’ consistent refusal to support United Nations sanc- 
tions against the South African government was part of its 
strategy of opposing the ANC. 

“During the post-independence civil wars in 
Mozambique and Angola, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union supported warring groups in the conflicts. 
The Cold War period witnessed a dramatic increase in arms 
transfer from the United States and other western powers 
to Africa. Foreign intervention in African conflicts has also 
resulted in the destabilisation of states and even entire 
regions” (Toyin. 2010: 25-6). 

The end of the Cold War, however, saw winds of change 
begin to sweep across Africa. The emergence of Eritrea as 
the 53rd independent sovereign state in Africa in 1993 fol- 
lowing a democratic referendum process, on one hand, and 
the end of apartheid and independence of South Africa in 
1994, on the other, marked the beginning of democratic 
processes reshaping the African political milieu. The recent 
referendum in Sudan, marking the final phase of the 2005 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) that concluded 
20 years of war between the northern-based government in 
Khartoum and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM/A) under the leadership of the late John Garang, 
triggered political change and compelled Sudan to hold the 
referendum on time and grant the award as per majority will 
(Dr. Suresh: 2011). 

The referendum commission published the final results 
indicating that 98.83 percent of the people voted in favour 
of independence on February 7, 2011 (BBC News. 2011). 

The post-1990 period in Africa marked the beginning of 
change, when despotic leaderships in Africa began to accept 
people’s verdicts. However, it should be borne in mind that 
it is not easy to transform the die-hard habits of these 
despotic rulers. 

The end of the Cold War brought about this change — 
that of respecting peoples’ verdicts. Eritrea took birth as an 
independent sovereign state in 1993 based on a referendum, 
while in 1994 South Africa became a people’s democracy 
through a peaceful and democratic people’s movement. 
However, there was a catch: the transfer of arms, especial- 
ly small and light weapons, from the developed world to 
Africa did not cease with the end of the Cold War. Africa’s 
despotic rulers have used these lethal weapons to crush peo- 
ple’s movements for democracy. It further strengthened 
dictatorships and corrupt, repressive regimes in different 
parts of Africa on one hand and stifled the aspirations and 
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dreams of sustainable development among the masses on 
the other. As state repression and people’s development do 
not go together, the voices in support of multi-party sys- 
tems, electoral democracy, and development have been get- 
ting increasingly louder. 

The post-1990 period has also witnessed the destruction 
of infrastructure and businesses, and loss of life and liveli- 
hood in the process of transition from one-party to multi- 
party systems and electoral politics. The human, material, 
and economic costs to Africa inflicted by its innumerable 
conflicts have been staggering. Democratic systems in Africa 
through electoral politics emerged from South Africa and 
spread to the rest of Southern Africa. A similar change from 
military dictatorships to electoral democracy has been seen 
in West Africa in countries, such as Nigeria, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast, Senegal, and Sierra Leone. Nigeria accepted major 
changes to its constitution and adopted a federal democrat- 
ic system. 

Today, these winds of change have swept away any so- 


‘called Afro-pessimism about democracy as many African 


governments have begun to put into practice the demo- 
cratic content of their respective constitutions, which were 
enthusiastically adopted about a decade ago. The demo- 
cratically elected governments have ousted military, auto- 
cratic, one-party systems in a number of countries and intro- 
duced multi-party parliamentary democracy. It has brought 
democracy to Africa by limiting presidential terms and 
respecting the role of the opposition so as to maintain a dis- 
tinction between party and state. 

The last two decades have opened up several avenues of 
communication for the masses as information technology 
has provided them connectivity to the whole world through 
television, e-mail, mobile phones, Twitter, and Facebook. 
These technologies and media have enabled people in Africa 
to leverage global connectivity and obtain information about” 
their rulers’ private accounts, investments, and personal 
wealth. It has also become easier for people in Africa to trav- 
el to different parts of the world, thereby giving them an 
experience of what life is like in democratic polities. Africans 
have begun to realise and demand that it is their respective 
government’s responsibility to extend education, health and 
employment opportunities to people and thereby ensure 
social security. Consequently, the democratic wave has now 
swept the whole of the African continent and is forcing gov- 
ernments there to commit themselves to democratic con- 
stitutions. African governments are developing a home 
grown political culture supportive of the rule of law, civil 
society and genuine democratic governance. 

Today, globalisation and the emergence of democratic 
systems in Africa continue to move from Southern Africa 
to North Africa and the streets of Egypt and Libya have pro- 
vided living proof. Peaceful and non-violent movements 
from Southern Africa to Central, East and West Africa have 
now reached North African countries and touched Tunisia, 
Algeria and Egypt. People’s movements have also quickly 
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spread to Morocco, Libya, Eritrea, Djibouti and Somalia, as 
people are connected to each other via mobile tele-com- 
munication and social media. It is a pity that sustainable 
social, political, and economic development in Africa has 
been severely retarded by the impact of conflicts during the 
last 50 years. A 


The Moroment from Southora to Nerth Africa 

The process of democratisation in Africa during the last 
two decades has led to democracy and democratic gover- 
nance in several African countries. There are differing inter- 
pretations and discourses on democracy and democratic 
governance in Africa that lead to challenges, problems and 
prospects. Globalisation is spawning the social forces that are 
championing the cause of democracy and, in the process, 
recasting the political landscape of Africa. Mass movements 
across Africa have strengthened democratic institutions such 
as parliaments and judiciary 
through regular elections and 
multi-party politics. The current 
mass movements of North Africa 
are part of the drive towards 
democratisation and participatory 
governance in Africa. The follow- 
ing paragraphs provide an analysis 
of the winds of change that have 
been blowing from Southern to 
Northern Africa. 

South Africa moved from the 
clutches of apartheid to indepen- 
dence and has adopted a 
Presidential system with the 
President as the Head of State and 
Head of Government. The 
National Assembly of the South 
African Parliament elects the President. The nine provinces 
of South Africa have their own legislatures. South Africans 
have adopted a multi-party system and have adopted dif- 
ferent policies for people’s development and unity, such as 
the Reconstruction and Development Programme, the 
Growth, Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) eco- 
nomic plan, and the Truth and Reconciliation Commission. 
The South African government has taken stern action 
against corrupt leaders and has even, on occasion, dismissed 
them. The government launches different development 
plans from time to time to cater to the needs of the people. 
The founding President of independent South Africa, 
Nelson Mandela, took retirement from electoral politics 
and transferred power to Thabo Mbeki who was succeed- 
ed by Jacob Zuma. The change of president through elec- 
toral politics from 1994 to 2010 has been an example of 
democratic practices and respect for the people’s verdict. 

Swaziland and Lesotho like Nepal and Bhutan in 
South Asia are land-locked countries. Swaziland has a sys- 
tem of absolute as well as constitutional monarchy. The 


The founding President of 
independent South Africa, 
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monarch under Swazi law and custom has the executive, 
legislative and judicial powers that are shared with the queen 
mother. Instituting a bicameral parliament, the Swazis held 
their last elections on September 19, 2008. (The next is due 
in 2013.) The elections were, however, boycotted by the 
opposition, with non-partisans being elected to office. 
Swaziland has a total population of 1,354,051 (2010 esti- 
mate) and is facing a serious HIV threat with about 2 per- 
cent of its population succumbing to HIV every year 
(Swazi.2011). 

Lesotho has a population of 2,067,000 (2009 estimate) 
and has adopted a multi-party system and parliamentary 
representative constitutional monarchy (Lesotho. 2009). The 
Prime Minister is the head of government. The People’s 
Charter Movement of Lesotho put forward their demand 
for a common identity document with South Africa for easy 
movement across the border. Large sections of Lesotho’s 
population are afflicted with 
HIV/AIDS. According to recent 
estimates, “the prevalence is about 
23.2 percent, one of the highest in 
the world. In urban areas, about 50 
percent of women under 40 have 
HIV. The average life expectancy is 
41.18 for men and 39.54 for 
women” (HIV. 2011). 

The Republic of Botswana 
got independence on September 
30, 1966 and adopted a multi-party 
system and parliamentary form of 
government. The Botswana 
Democratic Party (BDP) has never 
lost power since independence. 
Botswana, the land of the Kalahari 
desert, is a landlocked country with 
a population ofa little over 2 million. Botswana today is one 
of the fastest-growing economies of the world, with an aver- 
age annual growth rate of about 9 percent and a GDP (pur- 
chasing power parity) per capita of about $14,800 (IMF.2010 
estimate). This has helped the country to move into the 
ranks of middle-income countries. 

The last round of elections in Zimbabwe held on March 
30, 2008 sparked off a controversy between ruling President 
Robert Mugabe and opposition candidate Morgan 
Tsvangirai. The masses did not accept the victory of Mugabe 
blindly and protested. People forced their government to 
respect the election results and induct Morgan as Deputy 
Prime Minister. Mugabe has been in power since the coun- 
try’s independence in 1980. This was a major change 
brought about by the masses and it reflects on the politics 
of the whole of Southern Africa. 

The Namibian War of Independence was fought by 
South-West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) against 
the apartheid government of South Africa. Namibia got its 
independence on March 21, 1990 and has a population of 
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volunteer for a new force that plans to head towards Tripoli 


2.1 million. The President of Namibia is head of state and 
government. The country has a bicameral parliament and 
multi-party system. Sam Nujoma, the founding president 
of the country ruled Namibia for 15 years and in 2005 hand- 
ed over power to Hifikepunye Pohamba. The last elections 
for president and the National Assembly took place in 
November 2009 followed by the elections of Regional 
Councils and Local Authorities in 2010 (Bosl. 2010). This 
change affirms the people’s faith in elected governments that 
work for their development. 

Mozambique, a colony of Portugal, got its independence 
on June 25, 1975 under the leadership of Samora Machel of 
the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO). 
The country adopted multi-party democracy under its 1990 
constitution. Joaquim Chissano of FRELIMO won the elec- 
tions in 1994, followed by Armando Guebuza of the same 
party in 2009. The same party has produced three different 
leaders with their own vision about the country’s develop- 
ment. 

Malawi has a democratic polity and a multi-party gov- 
ernment, currently under the leadership of president Bingu 
wa Mutharika. The current constitution came into exis- 
_ tence in May 18, 1995. The president is elected for five 
years. The government brought about major changes in the 
constitution in 1995 and satisfied the people’s demand for 
equality, justice, and equal opportunity for employment. 

In Eastern Africa, the Rwanda-Burundi conflicts and the 
history of genocide of the Hutu-Tutsi have shaken the 
world community. Rwanda, with a population of 8.4 mil- 
lion people and spread across an area of 26,338 sq km, shares 
its borders with Burundi (9 million population) to the 
south. Paul Kagame of the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF) 
secured about 93 percent of the votes in the national elec- 
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tions held on August 9, 2010 and was re-elected for anoth- 
er seven-year term as president. Dr. Jean Damascene 
Ntawukuriryayo of the Social Democratic Party (PSP) 
secured 4.9 percent, Higiro from Liberal Party (PL) 1.5 per- 
cent, while Dr. Alvera Mukabaramba of the Party for 
Progress and Concord (PPC) received 0.7 percent of the 
total votes. It is necessary to know what the RPF led coali- 
tion government has accomplished during the last seven 
years (2003-10) to have won the Rwandan people’s confi- 
dence and get re-elected for another seven years. The issues 
concerning the Rwandan people are: 

% RPF stopped the 1994 genocide against the Tutsi minor- 
ity that killed some 800,000 people in a 100-day genoci- 
dal spree. 

“* The government recognised that it would not be possi- 
ble to sustain post-genocide development of political sta- 
bility and growing prosperity in the absence of broad 
political debate and open political participation. 

% The RPF government helped to transform the devastat- 
ed state of Rwanda and put it on the path of sustainable 
socio-economic development. Today, the common 
Rwandan is able to get employment opportunities and 
has food security, education, health, sanitation, housing, 
and clothing and the credit goes to the government. 
Along with this, the RPF conducted a people’s referen- 

dum and approved the following features for its first con- 

stitution: 

“ The equality of all Rwandans is recognised and the rights 
to life and liberty are guaranteed. 

“+ There is a special commitment to fighting the ideology 
of genocide in all its manifestations and eradicating eth- 
nic, regional and other divisions. Political parties are spe- 
cially forbidden from basing themselves on racial, eth- 
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An Egyptian man who fled Libya eats a sandwich on March 1, 2011 at a refugee camp, near the Tunisian border town of Ras Jedir. 


nic, tribal or religious identities. 

% Private property has been declared to be inviolable and 
expropriation is forbidden, except in the public interest 
and with fair and prior compensation. 

% There is a bicameral legislature, with an elected Chamber 
of Deputies and a partly elected and partly appointed 
Senate. 

% The Head of State is the president, who is elected direct- 
ly by the people for a seven-year term, but renewable only 
once. The president is also the Head of Government and 
the Commander in Chief of the Rwandan Defence Force 
(RDF), and has fairly extensive powers, including the 
conclusion of international treaties, the declaration of a 
state of emergency, and the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


Similarly, Burundi after passing through civil conflicts 
for more than 20 years has adopted a presidential form of 
government for a five-year term based upon a multi-party 
state. The current president is Pierre Nkurunziza who has 
been in power since 2005. He was elected president unop- 
posed by members of parliament (acting as an electoral col- 
lege) on August 19, 2005 and took office on August 26, 
2005. He was re-elected in 2010 with more than 91 percent 
of the votes and was sworn in for a second term on August 
26, 2010 (Xinhua. 2010). Burundi is one of the world’s poor- 
est countries and is working for thejeconomic uplift of its 
people having respected the people’s verdict for economic 
development. The government has launched a programme 
of withdrawal of the state from various economic activities 
and is opening up the economy to private investment, 
including Foreign Direct Investment (FDI). 


The United Republic of Tanzania has a presidential 
form of government with the president elected directly by 
the people. The current head of state is president Jakaya 
Mrisho Kikwete elected in 2005 for a five-year term. The 
last elections for President and National Assembly seats 
were held in December 2005. Tanzania has opened up its 
market and offers investment opportunities in basic food, 
beverages and tobacco, ores, metals, precious stones fuels, 
general manufacturing, chemical products, machinery, and 
transport equipment. Tanzania’s share in global exports 
shows that the country has good export prospects in the 
food, beverages, and tobacco sector, and in ores, metals, 
precious stones, and fuel. 

People forced their governments to respect the election 
results in Kenya and Zimbabwe and as a result leaders in 
both countries have had to induct opposition leaders as 
deputy prime ministers. The last general elections of Kenya, 
held on December 27, 2007, posed a big challenge to pres- 
ident Emilio Mwai Kibaki who has been in power since 
2002. Earlier, Kibaki had served as vice president of Kenya 
for 10 years from 1978-1988 and then served as leader of the 
opposition from 1988 to 2002. The opposition leader, Raila 
Odinga, posed a major challenge with the support of mil- 
lions of people. The elections were widely seen to have been 
flawed and external observers commented that they were 
below international standards. The defiance of the people’s 
verdict led to violence and destruction of property leading 
to chaos in the country. This mass movement attracted seri- 
ous attention of the international community and former 
UN secretary-general Kofi Annan brokered a peaceful solu- 
tion to the political stalemate. Finally, Kibaki and Odinga 
signed an agreement on the formation of a coalition gov- 
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ernment in which Odinga would become Kenya’s second 
prime Minister on February 28, 2008. This movement 
shows the clear reaction of the masses, who knew who they 
had voted for and were not willing to accept the verdict of 
the despotic leadership. 

The Republic of Uganda controlled the mass activism 
of political parties in 1986 and restricted the activities of 
political parties to party offices. President Yoweri Kaguta 
Museveni has been governing the country for over 30 years 
now (since January 26, 1986). Finally, the mass movement 
of 2005 forced the ruling regime to change the law and the 
subsequent constitutional referendum cancelled this 19- 
year-old ban on multi-party politics in July 2005. In 2006, 
Museveni abolished the constitutional two-term limit in 
order to enable him to continue in 
active politics. Elections within his 
own party, the National Resistance 
Movement, have been marred by 
many allegations of vote rigging. 
“Museveni was elected for a five- 
year tenure, having won 59 percent 
of the vote against Besigye’s 37 per- 
cent. Besigye, who alleged fraud, 
rejected the result. The Supreme 
Court of Uganda later ruled that 
the election was marred by intimi- 
dation, violence, voter disenfran- 
chisement, and other irregularities. 
However, the court voted 4-3 to 
uphold the results of the election” 
(BBC. 2006). This signalled a major 
change in the nature of autocratic 
leaderships and the credit goes to the mass movement. 
However, the election results of February 21, 2011 went in 
favour of Museveni. “Museveni has won a fourth elected 
term. Rural voters backed Museveni strongly on the day, 
which suggests that to them his political contribution to 
rural stability outweighs the fact that for other voters he has 
long lost the shine of his early achievements. Those includ- 
ed rebuilding a country with bitter memories of Idi Amin’s 
dictatorship and the two decades of civil war that followed 
it. But the country has no independent election commission, 
and potential donors to opposition parties were discour- 
aged by a climate of intimidation. In the last 15 years, fur- 
thermore, corruption has spread; thousands of lives have 
been lost in partially successful war against the Lord’s 
Resistance party but one in three of the 34 million popula- 
tion still lives on $1.25 or less a day” (The Hindu. February 
23, 2011). 

Coming to North-East Africa, the end of the Cold 
War brought about changes in Ethiopia and a referendum 
took place in 1993. Over 99 percent of Ethiopians voted for 
independence and the country was declared an independent 
sovereign country in 1993. Ethiopia adopted a new consti- 
tution in 1994 and Meles Zenawi came to power as the out- 
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The democratic waves 
lashing North Africa 
cannot leave Eritrea 

untouched and the country 
needs to work accordingly. 
The supreme power is the 
people and the ruler 
should know the people’s 
verdict from time to time 
and national elections are 
possible even ina 
one-party system 
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come of the first multi-party elections. Ethiopia is a feder- 
al parliamentary republic with the prime minister as the 
head of government. The federal legislative power is vest- 
ed with both the government and the two chambers of par- 
liament. Executive power is exercised by the government. 
The 2005 multi-party elections was a highly disputed one. 
The 2005 EU election observers continued to accuse the 
ruling party of vote rigging. The leaders of opposition par- 
ties were jailed and were released only in 2009 just before 
the next general elections, and that too, under public pres- 
sure. The results of national elections were declared on June 
21, 2010 with the opposition parties declaring them unac- 
ceptable. But the Court of Cassation, the highest court of 
Ethiopia, rejected the opposition party’s appeal and Meles 
Zenawi came to power for a third 
successive term. It is important to 
note that the government is focus- 
ing on industrialisation and pro- 
duction of essential items, such as 
sugar, oil, bread, cloth, medicine 
and so on. Besides, being a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country, 
the government, in collaboration 
with different foreign companies, is 
providing rural communities with 
water pumping systems for irriga- 
tion, mechanical technology, trac- 
tors, and other agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Eritrea carried out a 30-year 
armed movement of liberation 
against Ethiopia and president Isaias 
Afwerki became the first head of state after independence 
on May 24, 1993. The country has a one-party system and 
the People’s Freedom for Democratic Justice (PFDJ) is the 
only party working with different mass organisations of stu- 
dents, youth, women, and workers. The unsettled border 
conflict with Ethiopia has delayed the formal inauguration 
of the draft constitution. Eritrean national elections were set 
for 2001 but was then decided that because 20 percent of 
Enitrea’s land was under occupation, elections would be 
postponed until the demarcation of the border. The local 
government elections were, however, held in May 2004. 
The democratic waves lashing North Africa cannot leave 
Eritrea untouched and the country needs to work accord- 
ingly. The supreme power in the country is the people and 
the ruler should know the people’s verdict from time to time 
and national elections are possible even in a one-party 
system. 

Sudan conducted its national elections in April 2010 and 
president Omar al-Bashir secured 68.24 percent of the votes 
and was elected president for the next five years. Similary, 
the referendum in South Sudan under the Naivasha 
Agreement 2005 took place from January 9 to 15, 2011 and 
more than 98.83 percent people favoured a separate coun- 
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try. The predetermined date for the creation of an inde- 
pendent state is July 9, 2011. The recent interactive meet- 
ing with Kamalaldeen Hassan Ali, State Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Republic of Sudan, on February 20, 2011 explained 
the peaceful transition of South Sudan and the border 
demarcation till June 2011. This peaceful transfer has helped 
to save millions of lives or avert the displacement of inno- 
cent people as was witnessed during the creation of the 
Israel-Palestine, India-Pakistan and post partition Ethiopia- 
Eritrea wars. The desire for a different political system for 
South Sudan lay in the concept of unity in diversity. 
“Federalism, it is true, unlike a unitary system, does not 
force unity out of diversity. It allows the two to coexist. But 
in the process of its progress towards maturity, contrary to 
what is sometimes stated, it does create unity through the 
greatly enlarged functions of the federal government, 
national planning and the like, as also because of the falling 
down of the once rigid barriers — physical, psychological and 
economic — between the component units of the state” 
(Dikshit D.R. 1975: 11). 

The constitution of Djibouti was approved in April 2010 
and it has adopted a parliamentary party system. The pres- 
ident is popularly elected for five- 
year terms. The executive power 
lies with the central government 
while the legislative power vests 
with the government and parlia- 
ment. Djibouti is dominated by 
one-party rule as the main opposi- 
tion party opposed the elections of 
2005 and 2008. North-East Africa is 
dominated by the presence of exter- 
nal players such as the United 
States and China and the position of 
Somalia, Djibouti and Eritrea does 
not look sound as per the people’s 
expectations. Somalia is stateless, 
while Djibouti serves as an U.S. air- 
force base. Eritrea, on the other 


In North Africa, the 
democratic process has 
taken different turns and 

trajectories in different 
countries, with different 
levels of progress. While 
elections have become 

more regular, the quality of 
democracy and 
governance remains 
unconvincing in many 
countries 


liamentary election was held in Ghana on December 7, 
2008. Ghana’s Parliament has 230 members, elected for a 
four-year term in single-seat constituencies. 

Côte d’Ivoire (known as Ivory Coast) witnessed a mili- 
tary coup on December 24, 1999. Though it was a blood- 
less one and General Guei formed a National Unity 
Government, he was killed in 2002. The assassination led 
to displacement of more than 12,000 people. By late 2002, 
“the civil war had effectively split the country into two. The 
efforts of ECOWAS and UNO peace operations con- 
tributed to progress toward peace and finally the Peace 
Accord was signed by president Laurent Gbagdo and 
Guillaume Soro, the New Forces (FN) leader in March 
2007. By late 2009 Côte d'Ivoire still remained a divided 
country” (Toyin. 2010: 50). 

The pressure of the masses forced the independent 
Election Commission to release provisional election results 
but they were overturned by the Constitutional Council. 
Both Gbagbo and Ouattara claimed victory and took the 
presidential oath of office that led to the 2010-2011 Ivorian 
crisis. 

In North Africa, the democratic process has taken dif- 
ferent turns and trajectories in dif- 
ferent countries, with different lev- 
els of progress. While elections have 
become more regular, and other 
components of liberal democracy 
have improved relatively, compared 
to the situation two decades ago, the 
quality of democracy and gover- 
nance remains unconvincing in 
many countries. Strengthening 
democratic governance in terms of 
building democratic institutions 
and the capacity of the state to man- 
age the political and economic pro- 
cesses of society for developmental 
purposes remains a major challenge 
for North African countries. 





hand, has become sandwiched 
between the conflicting interests of the United States. 

Regional conflicts in West Africa have been waged at 
great cost, not only for the countries directly involved, but 
also the entire sub-region. Economic failure has also exac- 
erbated political instability. West Africa has adopted major 
changes with the changing environment of the region. 
Nigeria has adopted federal politics and had multi-party 
elections under a new constitution in 1999. The last elec- 
tion was held in 2009 and the next elections are due to take 
place on April 9, 2011. The country has moved from mili- 
tary rule to democratic system and constitutional law is the 
supreme law of the land. 

Ghana has adopted a multi-party system where the pres- 
ident is the head of state. The president is elected for a four- 
year term directly by the people. A presidential as well as par- 


Indeed, some scholars argue that 
the quality of governance in North Africa is deteriorating, 
and that the democratic project on the continent is not only 
being questioned, but has also become endangered. There 
is, therefore, a need to reflect on the progress, challenges, 
and prospects of democracy and democratic governance in 
North Africa. 

Today, the European Union (EV) and the United States 
are worried about peaceful reconciliation of the conflict in 
the Western Sahara region of Morocco. It is time to remem- 
ber that the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) 
during the Cold War had received militarily armaments from 
the USSR and other socialist camps in Africa. However, 
today, the situation is not the same and economics now loom 
large over politics around the world. Liberal market 
economies would support any region politically or militari- 
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ly if their economic interests fit the economic benefits that 
can be obtained from Western Sahara. Even some neigh- 
bouring African countries of Morocco who are suggesting 
partitioning Morocco to make Western Sahara a separate 
country are doing so as part of the hidden, neocolonial agen- 
da of exploiting the mineral resources of Western Sahara. 

The mining areas in Western Sahara dangerously situat- 
ed in the conflicting region of Morocco have been carrying 
out good exports since the late 1970s. The race to seek more 
and more mining sites and to capture them in the name of 
independence or freedom, on one hand, and in the name of 
non-fulfillment of human rights in Morocco, on the other, 
will only vindicate the old neo-colonial Cold War politics 
and hamper the ongoing peace initiative in Morocco under 
the leadership of the UN. 

Once peace is established in Western Sahara, the 
exploitation of geoponic and natural resources need to be 
carried out under a policy of geopolitical federalism so that 
the revenues earned from such exploitation are distributed 
and shared proportionately among all the districts. This will 
help forge a socio-political culture characterised by inter- 
personal interchanges and better 
marketing relations, that is, a move 
towards decentralisation of geo-nat- 
ural resources that strengthen the 
bonding of cooperation between 
the provinces and the centre. It will 
enable the centre to meet the min- 
imum basic needs of all people and 
thereby strengthen civil society. 

The government and all the tra- 
ditional chiefs should initiate the 
process of autonomy to strengthen 
political unity and socio-economic 
development. If all rival political 
and military groups, supported by 
regional or neighbouring countries, 
come to the table for negotiations 
and agree to accept electoral poli- 
tics and eschew armed struggle, only then would it be pos- 
sible to maintain geopolitical federalism in Morocco. 
‘People-to-People’ conferences should be organised to make 
people respect and recognise this ‘Peaceful Negotiation’ and 
thereby comprehend the real essence of geopolitical feder- 
alism. For durable peace in Morocco, the centre-province 
relationship should be based on a new path of development 
so as to fulfill demands at the grassroots and ensure people’s 
welfare. 

In the last parliamentary elections held on September 7, 
2007 under King Mohammed VI, the voter turn out was 37 
percent, the lowest in the history of Morocco. Morocco has 
adopted a multi-party system and as no single party attained 
majority a coalition government was formed. The king is the 
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executive head of state and the prime minister is the head 
of government. Morocco has taken preventive steps against 
the winds of change blowing in from Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt 
and Libya. The government ordered troops into the cities 
but assured the people that it would stabilise prices and 
address other demands. Now, it is time for the Moroccan 
government to work for development and chalk out a peo- 
ple-friendly programme to generate employment, control 
inflation, and ensure social security. 

Tunisia is the starting point of the current political 
tremors in the region. “Hundreds of rural Tunisians on 


February 20, 2011 reinforced protests led by industrial 


workers and professionals in the capital Tunis, adding more 
pressure on the remnants of the regime of the ousted head 
of state” (The Hindu. 2011). President Zine El Abidine Ben 
Ali fled the country following continuous uprising. He was 
in power since 1987 and was elected for a fifth term in 
October 2009. The political, economic, and social ramifi- 
cations of the uprising in Tunisia are still being felt. The pri- 
mary demands of the people are democratic rule, improved 
economic conditions, and a more active role in their gov- 
ernment. This uprising has attract- 
ed the attention of the internation- 
al community on the autocratic rule 
of the president. This movement 
was led by students, educated 
youth, teachers, lawyers and the 
middle-class who were reacting to 
the problem of high unemploy- 
ment in society. It all began with 
the self-immolation bid of a 26- 
year-old unemployed graduate who 
ultimately died a few days later. 
One Tunisian protestor said, 
“when you have highly educated 
people, who do not have jobs, they 
will find ways to question, to find 
answers to why they don’t have 
jobs. And they will try to solve the 
problem” (Maltatoday. 2011). 

Similarly, Rachid Ghannouchi, the veteran leader of the 
Islamic Ennahda Party (Nadha is the Arabic word for renais- 
sance) returned to Tunisia after more than two decades of 
exile and demanded legal recognition of his party. He said, 
“The demand of a new constitution is broadly shared across 
the Tunisian political spectrum. The aim of this movement 
is building a democratic constitution for a parliamentary 
system that distributes and de-centralises power on the 
widest scale possible” (Aijaz Ahmed. 2010: 16). This is the 
reflection of the people’s demand for a democratic set-up 
in which the government would focus on people’s devel- 
opment, meet their basic needs, and ensure their involve- 
ment in the decision-making process. 
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The people of Algeria were among the first to take to the 
streets after the protests in Tunisia. Algeria has a multi- 
party system in which the president is the head of state and 
the prime minister is the head of government. The last pres- 
idential election in Algeria was held on August 9, 2009 and 
“it was described in a cable sent by the U.S. Embassy in 
Algiers as carefully choreographed and heavily controlled, 
with the official turnout figure exaggerated” (Wikileaks: 
2011). Moreover, the Council of Ministers announced on 
November 3, 2008 that a planned constitutional revision 
would remove the two-term limit on the presidency that 
was previously included in Article 74, thereby enabling pres- 
ident Abdelaziz Bouteflika (in power since 1999) to run for 
a third term (AFP. November 3, 2008). The People’s 
National Assembly endorsed the removal of the term limit 
on November 12, 2008 and only the Rally for Culture and 
Democracy Party voted against its removal (AFP. January 
15, 2009). The despotism of the rulers forced the people to 
come out on to the streets in support of genuine develop- 
ment issues and to resist autocratic leaders. 

The mass movement of Egypt forced President Hosni 
Mubarak to step down on February 11, 2011. This move- 
ment has highlighted, among others, the issues of increas- 
ing inequality between the rich and the poor and the anti- 
people policies of the government leading to unemploy- 
ment of educated youth. 

Muammar Qadhafi, the leader of Libya overthrew the 
then monarch in 1969 and has been president of the coun- 
try since then (over 40 years). The anti-Qadhafi revolt 
appears to have split open the regime based on tribal loyal- 
ties. The mass movement of Egypt and Libya are against the 
political despotism of their leaders. Hopefully, Tripoli’s 
Green Square will not turn into another Tiananmen Square 
massacre of 1989 in China where several hundred civilians 
were killed by the armed forces. 

The democratic mass movement of North Africa is part 
of the democratic struggle for obtaining basic amenities. It is 
important to note that African society even under globalisa~ 
tion has adopted the Gandhian way of struggle and millions 
of North African people are protesting peacefully. The 
Marxist ideologue argues that the movements in North Africa 
are against the policies of market liberalisation. One cannot 
analyse these movements purely on an ideological basis, for 
all of them have invariably called for the removal of deeply 
entrenched despotic leaderships. This autocracy of the head 
of state was achieved by limiting the responsibilities of the 
elected members of parliament, including the head of gov- 
ernment, in such a way that parliamentary democracy in these 
countries was more often than not reduced to a farce. 

The common issue that needs to be highlighted is that 
these tensions began from the post-1990 period first in 
Southern Africa then moved on to Central Africa, West & 
North-East Africa and finally to North Africa. The mass 
movements in the post-1990s in different parts of Africa are 
based on the demands for better representative govern- 
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ments, basic amenities for the people, and a role for the 
people in the decision-making process. 


issues bofere the People 

A democratic constitution is key to a democracy because 
not only does it enshrine the principles of free, fair and 
transparent elections, but also makes a smooth transfer of 
power from one government to another possible. A consti- 
tution built on democratic pillars will also ensure a healthy 
separation of power between the three arms of government 
(executive, legislative and judiciary), thus preventing the 
presidency from encroaching on the turf of the legislature 
and the judiciary. Constitutional changes effected through 
parliament for personal gain are common in the continent. 

It is now time to strengthen democratic constitutions 
that would help prevent the growth of personality cults and 
forestall hidden political ambitions. Free and fair elections, 
conducted under the watch of independent observers, will 
also help check misconduct and abuse of office by politi- 
cians, thus ensuring that the electorate is able to exercise 
their choice and elect leaders of choice. 

Unfortunately, North Africa’s experience with modern 
governmental systems has known little else but presidents, 
prime ministers and supreme one-party leaders so power- 
ful that their claims to democracy, even “African” democ- 
racy, commands little credibility. Many African leaders 
accepted and participated in the democratic process after 
the collapse of one-party systems of government as a means 
to an end — that of gaining personal power. As a result, most 
of these countries face wrenching poverty even as their 
despotic leaders accumulate personal wealth by using state 
finances. This selfish interest is behind the monopolisation 
of power by a ruling party even after declaration of a multi- 
party system. 

The mass movements of the eastern and other parts of 
Africa have checked the ambitious powers of despotic lead- 
ers. The recent elections in Kenya and Zimbabwe saw oppo- 
sition leaders being respected and given their due share in 
government by being appointed deputy prime ministers in 
their countries. The peaceful transfer of power from presi- 
dent Abdou Diouf to president Abdoulaye Wade in Senegal 
in 2000 has proven to the world that African countries, 
notwithstanding formidable constraints and difficulties, are 
able to peacefully elect to office new governments without 
resort to violence. 

In Zambia, a civil society coalition, known as the OASIS 
Forum, played a pivotal role in thwarting a bid by certain 
sections of the ruling Movement for Multiparty Democracy 
(MMD) to remove the two-term limitation on the presi- 
dency as enshrined in Zambia’s 1996 constitution. The 
Zambian experience may indicate that a new commitment 
to constitutional governance as opposed to the practice of 
tailoring constitutions to suit the whims of certain individ- 
uals is taking concrete shape in Africa. Ethiopia, for exam- 
ple, released political prisoners under mass pressure. 
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However, periodic multi-party elections by itself'is no guar- 
antee that democratic governance could strike deep roots in 
the continent. 


Challenge and Conckisien 

The issues raised by the above mass movements point to 
the widespread concern for democracy and economic devel- 
opment that would provide common people food, clothing, 
shelter, education, health, employment, social security, and 
development. 

These countries should recognise that agricultural devel- 


opment holds the key to their progress and prosperity. . 


Policies should aim to bring about development through 
mutual partnership and self-reliance. In fact, democratic 
governance will enable implementation of common devel- 
opment partnership programmes in different parts of the 
African continent. The national development programmes 
of African governments cannot function in isolation. African 
politics also cannot ignore international relations to build up 
national development and this partnership is a way towards 
today’s investment and tomorrow’s prosperity. 

The major challenges facing African countries are: work- 
ing for poverty alleviation, promoting sustainable econom- 
ic growth, achieving social progress, adopting democratic 
decision-making processes, and evolving a governance 
architecture that can ensure social justice, social progress and 
economic development in Africa. 
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Today, democracy cannot be sustained without devel- 
opment, as people feel that political slogans alone cannot 
provide food, cloth, shelter, education, health, employment 
and social security. The issue of the form, content and fea- 
sibility of democracy in Africa needs to be re-examined to 
check the violent conflicts, the genocides, the lack of free- 
dom of expression, and mass rigging during elections. Africa 
needs the transition from authoritarianism to democratic 
system through transparent electoral politics. 

To sum up, the democratically elected governments 
should address millions of Africans who continue to suffer 
from poverty and underdevelopment. The democratic elect- 
ed governments in Africa today should fix a target of food 
needs of their population, ensure economic and social devel- 
opment, and attempt to eradicate poverty in their countries. 
Democratic governments should also help develop a region- 
al food security programme and a common agricultural pol- - 
icy. Along with it, elected governments should develop a 
common industrial policy for the region. These projects 
should significantly increase the productivity and compet- 
itiveness of many African countries and at the same time 
help create jobs and reduce poverty. 

There is also a need to use technology to fulfill people’s 
needs. Africa’s elected democratic governments should lead 
the way to development by adopting the idea of collective 
progress and prosperity for a pan-continental socio-eco- 
nomic transformation. W 
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India and Kenya: 


Forging strategic Tt: 





One of the most sought after destinations for bilateral engagement, Kenya 
is fast emerging as a strategic location on the Indian Ocean, and India 
needs to nurture this relationship, says Dr. Mohammed Khalid 











be Republic of Kenya is situated on the 
east coast of Africa, astride the Indian 
Ocean and midway between the Gulf 
of Aden and the Mozambique 
Channel. With an area of 582,646 sq 
km, Kenya’s boundaries extend to 
3,477 kan, and it shares them with 
Sudan and Ethiopia in the north; 
Somalia in the east, Tanzania in the south, and Uganda in the 
west. The shores touch the Indian Ocean, which lends it a 
coastline of 536 km.! 

Kenya’s coast is dotted with islands that provide harbours, 
which have been used as shelters by seafarers and traders, for 
centuries. The island of Mombasa (connected to the main- 
land by a causeway) is the largest coastal city and Kenya’s 
busiest port. The port also serves the landlocked countries of 











Uganda, Rwanda and Burundi. Kenya has two other 
important centres of commerce, the Lamu Archipelago, 
which is strategically close to the northern coast of Kenya, and 
the Funzi Island, which lies 70 km south of Mombasa. Other 
large islands include Pate and Manda, while smaller islands 
include Kiwayu, Manda Toto, Chale and Wasini Island. 
These islands are important extensions of Kenya in the Indian 
Ocean region.” Kenya has a maritime zone, extending up to 
12 nautical miles and an exclusive economic zone up to 200 
nautical miles. 

Kenya has tremendous geopolitical importance, not only 
in east African region, but also in the Indian Ocean. The 
country’s ports serve as conduits for commerce and aid across 
East Africa. World Food Programme shipments, destined for 
the neighbouring Somalia, terminate at the port of Mombasa. 
Nearly all of Kenya’s neighbours rely on its ports, highways 
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and logistics networks, for deliveries of goods, and access to 
international markets, The Mombasa port, therefore, has the 
potential to control sea traffic of East Africa.? Due to its 
strategic location, Kenya plays a significant role in regional 
trade, investment, infrastructure development and 
general economic growth. Despite many of its social and 
economic problems, Kenya is relatively prosperous, 
comparatively stable, and is a host to the offices of many 
international organisations. Kenya also maintains a free-mar- 
ket economy, with a vibrant private sector, and therefore, has 
a strong position in the economic template of the region. 

For long, Kenya has been a sanctuary for its neighbours. 
Somalis, Ethiopians, Sudanese, Ugandans, Congolese, 
Rwandese, and Burundians, have made Kenya their home 
while escaping the turmoils of their own countries. Kenya had 
earlier played a pivotal role in bringing about peace in Sudan 
and Somalia. In fact, when domestic unrest after elections in 
2008 shook up Kenya, the country realised its 
strategic importance to the East and Central Africa (ECA) 
region. During the unrest, Kenya’s neighbours also suffered 
immeasurably, as the routes for vital supplies — notably oil 
and essential commodities — and access to communications, 
were disrupted, with consumer products becoming dearer 
several times over. The neighbours were so perturbed and 
affected by the happenings in Kenya that Rwanda’s President 
Paul Kagame called for a military solution in Nairobi. 

All this illustrates Kenya’s strategic relevance to the 
region. 

It is because of the geopolitical importance of Kenya that 
the United States has its largest embassy of Sub-Saharan 
Africa in its capital city of Nairobi. Besides, New York, 
Vienna, Rome and Geneva, Nairobi is a key bastion of the 
United Nations. It has become home to the UN-Habitat, 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), and 
many other UN agencies. Britain, China, Canada, Belgium, 
Russia, India, Israel, European Union (EU), Iran, Brazil, 
Pakistan, and other major powers, have diplomatic missions 
in Nairobi. Also, the Bretton Woods Institutions, many 
multinational corporations, and NGOs operating in the 
African continent, have their regional bases in Kenya.6 

According to the 2007 census, Kenya had a population of 
36,913,721, with a density of about 65 persons per sq km. 
Collating the population statistics is, however, difficult 
because of the continuous movement of nomadic groups and 
regular influx of Somali refugees. About 58 percent of the 
population lives in rural areas, according to 2005 estimates. 
Average life expectancy in 2007 was 55.2 years for males and 
55.4 years for females. About 11 percent of the land is 
suitable for agriculture and about one-third of this is arable, 
while the remainder is used mainly for grazing. The 
northern region, covering two-thirds of Kenya, is mostly 
desert or semi-desert. Limestone, soda ash, salt, gemstones, 
fluorspar, zinc, diatomite, gypsum, are its key mineral 
resources. Deposits of titanium and zirconium-bearing sands 
have also been found in multiple locations in Mombasa.” 
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After independence, Kenya along with Tanzania and 
Uganda, formed the East African Community in 1967, with 
the express aim of developing a common market in goods and 
services.8 Kenya had a GDP of $63.52 billion, according to 
2009 estimates, and a per capita income of $1,600.° 
Agriculture contributed 21.4 percent to GDP, which was 
followed by industries (16.3 percent), and services (62.3 
percent). The country had a labour force of 17.47 million, of 
which about 75 percent was engaged in agriculture and 25 
percent in industry and services. 

Kenya produces tea, coffee, corn, wheat, sugarcane, fruit, 
vegetables, dairy products, beef, pork, and poultry. It has a 
small industrial sector, which produces consumer goods like 
plastic, furniture, batteries, textiles, clothing, soap, cigarettes 
and flour. Oil refining, aluminum extraction, steel, lead, 
cement, and commercial ship repair are some of its 
important industries. 10 

A regional hub for trade and finance in East Africa, Kenya’s 
exports were estimated at $4.479 billion in 2009, which 
comprised tea, horticultural products, coffee, petroleum 
products, fish, and cement. The U.K. accounted for 10.2 
percent of its exports, Netherlands 9.4 percent, Uganda 9.1 
percent, Tanzania 8.9 percent, the United States 6.4 percent, 
and Pakistan 5.7 percent. Kenya’s imports were estimated at 
$9.031 billion in 2009, which comprised machinery and 
transportation equipment, petroleum products, motor 
vehicles, iron and steel, resins and plastics. About 11.9 
percent of imports came from UAE, 11.8 percent India, 10.3 
percent China, 8.3 percent Saudi Arabia, 5.9 percent South 
Africa, 5.3 percent Japan, and 4 percent from the United 
States, in 2008.1! 

The Nairobi Stock Exchange is an important institution. 
in the ECA region. Being the largest economy in the region, 
Kenya has well-developed communications facilities and is 
considered as the financial and investment capital of East 
Africa. Its economy is also well integrated with that of the 
region and the world in terms of trade, finance, commerce, 
manufacturing, transport and other services, including 
tourism and communications. !2 


india-Konya relations 

India has a natural affinity with the aspirations of the 
people of the Sub-Saharan Africa. Mahatma Gandhi had said 
that India’s own freedom would remain incomplete until the 
entire continent of Africa was free from subjugation. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru also had forged strong bonds of friendship 
with the people of Africa. He made the ‘liberation of Africa’ 
feature prominently in India’s foreign policy and worked 
actively to achieve the goal. India has played a vital role in the 
decolonisation of Africa and has supported the freedom 
struggle of Kenya, which later laid the foundations of a close 
and cooperative relationship between the two countries. India 
appointed Appa Saheb Pant as its ambassador to East 
Africa, stationed in Nairobi, whose presence provided 
critical impetus to Kenya’s freedom struggle. 13 
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India’s decision to open its first diplomatic mission in 
Nairobi, to oversee its relations with the rest of the region, 
underscored its desire to forge closer links with Kenya. The 
process of building close relations with Kenya continued even 
after the latter’s independence in 1963. 

Historically, relations between the two countries go back 
to the time when Indians were brought to Kenya as 
indentured labour by the British to construct the 
Kenya-Uganda railway in 1896. Subsequently, the Indians 
also joined Kenya’s booming coastal trade. As a result, 
by 1921, almost 25,000 Indians had settled in Kenya. 
However, the increasing Indian presence created a racial 
discord with the local community. As Indians enjoyed 
greater economic strength, they demanded representation in 
the local legislative council. The tensions continued till 1927, 
when finally the Indians won the right to five seats in the 
council. But discrimination continued, even after Kenya 
won independence.!4 

However, in the wake of the 
discriminatory practices of the 
post-independence 
government and rising atrocities, 
several thousands of Indians fled 
Kenya to take shelter in the United 
Kingdom. In 1968, Kenya passed the 
first of its many laws that barred 
Indians with British passports from 
holding gainful employment. 
Almost simultaneously, the Labour 
government in Britain, expecting an 
influx of coloured citizens from 
East African countries, limited the 
number of Indian families with 
British passports, who could enter 
Britain annually, to only 1,500.15 

Ever since, relations have improved slowly. Currently, 
there are about 100,000 people of Indian origin in Kenya — 
mostly concentrated in Nairobi and Mombassa. 
However, this number is well below the peak of 175,000 in 
1962 (a year before Kenyan independence). Of the current 
lot, about 75 percent hold Kenyan citizenship, 10 percent 
are British overseas citizens, and the rest are Indian 
nationals. Together they hold 30-35 percent stake in the 
Kenyan economy. Many in Kenya still hold the age-old belief 
that Indians were exploiters who came “and took all the 


nationalist 


jobs and businesses away”. 

Another reason why Indians are distrusted in Kenya is 
due to domestic politics. In Kenyan politics, Indians have 
been traditionally associated with the Party of National Unity 
(PNU), headed by former President Mwai Kibaki. The party 
has traditionally dominated the country’s politics since 1963. 
Kibaki belongs to the Kikuyu tribe, the main business 
community of Kenya, and Indians have strong business ties 
with the tribe. This equation upset the opposition Orange 
Democratic Movement (ODM), dominated by Luo tribe. 
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The two countries enjoy a 
shared perspective on 
international relations, 

especially in the context of 

South-South cooperation. 
This common bond of 

a shared vision for a 
free and fair new world 
has helped both 
countries to 
come closer 





However, in the 2007 general elections, the ODM 
finally trounced PNU. Thereafter, riots broke out in 
2008, which targeted people of Indian origin, especially 
Gujaratis.16 To foster social, cultural, educational and 
economic relations, the the Kenyan-Indians formed 
Kenya-India Friendship Association (KIFA) in 1981. 
Headquartered in Nairobi, the association has a strong 
presence in Mombassa and Kisumu. It organises activities to 
promote friendship between the two communities and has 
many success stories to tell. The Indian presence can be seen 
throughout Kenya. Indian cuisine, malls, shops, and wares 
dot almost every corner of Kenya.!7 

Geographical access through the Indian Ocean brings 
India and Kenya closer and gives India critical advantage over 
trading rivals. In fact, India is an important source of goods 
and technology for Kenya. Kenyans of Indian origin also play 
an important role in nurturing and developing these relations. 
Above all, the two countries enjoy a 
shared perspective on international 
relations, especially in the context of 
South-South cooperation. ‘This 
common bond ofa shared vision for 
a free and fair new world has helped 
both the countries to come closer. 18 

The political leadership of 
both the countries, has also 
displayed considerable rapport and 
understanding. Both the countries 
are members of the 
Commonwealth, Group of 77, 
Indian Ocean Region — Association 
for Regional Cooperation 
(IOR-ARC), and G-15. They 
usually coordinate their strategies to 
influence deliberations in order to 
put across the point of view of the developing nations. India 
has a developed economic, social, political and cultural 
relation with Kenya. 


Trade 

After Kenya attained independence in 1963, trade between 
the two countries grew steadily, and significantly increased in 
1980s. India is Kenya’s sixth-largest trading partner, which 
underscores close economic and cultural bonds. An 
agreement enabled both India and Kenya to accord each other 
the most favoured nation status. In addition, both countries 
have encouraged direct trade, taking into account mutual 
benefits accruing to them. Following the introduction of 
economic liberalisation in both the countries in the early 
1990s, the volume of trade further increased, making them 
major trading partners. 

India is the largest source of imports for Kenya (14.1 
percent of its total imports). The main items of import 
include machinery and instruments, rubber products, 
metals manufactures, glassware, inorganic chemicals and 
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agro-chemicals. Total imports during 2000-2001 stood at 
%6.36 billion, registering a growth of around 22 percent over 
the previous year. 

Exports from Kenya to India was valued at 7850 million 
during 2000-2001, which included cashewnut, precious and 
semi-precious crude minerals, and raw wool.!9 The 
trade between the two countries has been guided by the 
India-Kenya Joint Trade Committee (TC), which meets 
from time to time to review progress. India has offered 
technologies for the development of small scale industries in 
Kenya, and has promised to extend help to enhance 
agricultural output. India has also offered to set up Export 
Processing Zones, initiate joint ventures in textiles, deepen 
cooperation in tea, coffee and tourism sectors, and help 
develop infrastructure, with emphasis on a Build Operate 
Transfer (BOT) model.” l 

To enhance trade with Kenya and other African countries, 
India initiated the Focus Africa Programme on March 31, 
2002, along with an EXIM Policy for the years 2002-07. 
Under this programme, the government of India extended 
assistance to exporters and export promotion councils to 
visit African countries, including Kenya, and organise 
trade fairs there. Apart from the Joint Trade Committee, 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) has helped deepen interaction with 
their trade and industry chamber counterparts and hold 
meetings of the Joint Business Councils (JBCs). 
India’s Trade/Economic Missions have created necessary 
awareness in their respective regions about the economic 
reforms in India, the strength of the Indian industry, and its 
export capabilities. Indian Trade Promotion Organisation 
(ITPO) undertakes various trade promotion measures, 
such as participation in specialised and commodity specific 
fairs and exhibitions, in the African continent. It also 
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undertakes publicity and promotion of Indian consumer 
products in the continent.?! 


ivestinents in Kenya 

Of the total capital investment in Kenya, about 93 percent 
comes from abroad. Of this, 17 percent comes from India, 
making it the second-largest investor in the country after 
Britain. As liberalisation spread around the world, many 
Indian companies headed towards East Africa for lucrative 
investment opportunities. In November 2008, India’s Essar 
Global decided to invest $500 million, over two years, in 
Kenya’s mobile phone service operator Econet Wireless 
Kenya Limited. In addition, the company purchased a 50 
percent stake in Kenya Petroleum Refineries Limited, at a cost 
of $11 million.“ Bharat Petroleum Corporation invested 
$70 million in a joint venture with Kenya Pipeline Company 
Ltd, for the construction of an LPG plant in Nairobi. India’s 
Sanghi Group invested over $80 million in a cement plant in 
Pokot. The India-~based conglomerate, Mehta Group, 
recently announced a plan to build a cement plant of 1.2 
million-metric tonne capacity in West Pokot, at a cost of 
about $200 million, in a phased manner. 

The Birlas have already set up 100,000 tonne paper plant 
at Webuie in eastern Kenya. Mohan Meakins 
set up a wine and distillery unit and Kirloskars have an 
assembling unit. Telecommunications Consultants India 
Limited (TCIL) has signed a long-term contract for setting 
up and manning six regional telephone exchanges in Kenya. 

In 1991, India had 10 joint ventures in Kenya, which later 
increased to 14.24 Bharti Airtel Ltd, Reliance 
Communications Ltd, and the Tata Group had bid in 2007 
for a 51 percent stake in state-owned Telkom Kenya. The Life 
Insurance of India (LIC) has also set up its operations under 
the name Kenindia Assurance Co Ltd, based in Nairobi. The 
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Endeavour Group, dealing in manufacturing and trading 
Industrial Electronic Weighing Systems, has set up business 
offices in Kenya. 

Though it seems as if Indians have entered the Kenyan 
market in a big way, the truth is that Kenya accounts for only 
0.03 percent of the total Indian investment abroad, ranking 
it at 19th position. 

Kenya recently sought fresh investments from Indian 
entrepreneurs in sectors, such as fertilisers and pesticides, 
pharmaceuticals (specifically for the manufacture of 
anti-malarials), dairy products and hospitality. An MoU was 
signed between FICCI and East African Business Council to 
enhance trade relations between India and East African 
Community (EAC) countries and to identify bottlenecks in 
the expansion of economic cooperation. Also, Bank 
of Baroda, Bank of India, and ICICI Bank opened their 
representative offices in Kenya while State Bank of India went 
further and invested in Kenya’s banking sector. 


Exchange of kigh-evel visits 

To continue the close relations, high-level visits have taken 
place from time to time. Kenyan President Arap Moi visited 
India in 1981. He again visited India in 1983 to attend the 
Non-Aligned Movement Summit and the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting Summit. Kenyan Foreign 
Minister Moses Wetang’ula visited India in April 2008 and 
represented President Mwai Kibaki at the India-Africa Forum 
Summit. Similarly, Kenyan Prime Minister Raila Odinga led 
a delegation to India to participate in the Vibrant Gujarat 
Global Investors’ Summit in January 2009. Former 
Indian president Neelam Sanjiva Reddy and then prime 
minister Indira Gandhi visited Kenya in 1981. India’s former 
minister of external affairs M.S. Solanki visited Kenya in 
September 1991. The political leadership of both countries 
have always displayed close relations, rapport and 
understanding of each other’s point of views, both on 
bilateral and multilateral issues. 

The first India-Africa Summit was held in New Delhi in 
April 2008, with an aim to forge a strategic economic 
partriership between the two regions, strengthen Africa-India 
relations, and consolidate South-South cooperation. In fact, 
Prime Minister Manmohan Singh had offered preferential 
market access to 34 countries in Africa and called for tuming 
the 21st century into a “century of Asia and Africa”. Kenya’s 
Prime Minister Mwai Kibaki was one of the key participants 
in the summit. 


Educating Kenyan nationals In india 

Since 1950s, many Kenyans have come to India to 
pursue higher education. In addition, over 50 students 
benefit from Indian Technical and Economic Cooperation 
(ITEC) and Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
(CCR) scholarship schemes, every year. Kenya’s 
defence personnel have also been attending senior-level 
training programmes in India. In 2003, Educational 





Consultants India Limited (Ed.CIL) organised an 
Indian Education Fair in Kenya, followed by FICCI 
and UGC, who jointly organised an education fair in 2004, 
in which 18 Indian universities took part. In 2006, Guru 
Nanak Dev University and 13 affiliated colleges held an 
education fair in Nairobi. 


Over 7,000 Kenyan students pursue higher studies 
in about 50 Indian universities and higher education 
institutions.2” The Indian government offers 43 scholarships 
to Kenyans, in both undergraduate and postgraduate studies. 
They are in the following categories: 







Scholarship Schere (GOSS) 
2, | Qömmonwealth Scholarship . 
| Eslowship Pan ‘Fellowship Plan Fellowship Plan (CSFP) 
3 Africa Scholarship Scheme 











Technical cooperation 

In the spirit of South-South Cooperation between India 
and Kenya, United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) took up a project to revitalise and 
upgrade of the Kenya Industrial Research & Development 
Institute (KIRDI) and facilitate India’s 
contribution to the industrialisation of Kenya. Priority 
areas identified by KIRDI for technical cooperation with 
India included computer software and hardware 
development, leather, engineering and machine tools, cement 
and building materials, renewable energy, garments, 
agro-based industries, coir, and industrial and IT parks. 
According to an agreement signed in December 2008, 
India’s Indian National Research and Development 
Corporation (NRDC) offered to assist Kenya in value 
addition, packaging and technological interventions, to 
help enhance agricultural output. India’s National Small 
Industries Corporation (NSIC) also signed an agreement 
with Kenya Industrial Estates (KTE) in May 2009 to transfer 
technolog and develop micro, small and medium 
enterprises. Under the partnership, small traders in Kenya 
would get technology support and technical skills from India, 
while KIE would facilitate enterprise-to-enterprise contact 
and help market NSIC products in the region.6 

India also promised Kenya help in carrying 
out industrial potential surveys and feasibility studies to 
identify important areas and opportunities for the 
development of small enterprises. India will also help set up 
business incubator centres for demonstration and 
training for start-up entrepreneurs, and will assist Kenya in 
developing a policy and institutional framework for small 
and medium enterprises. 
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Cuitural Exchanges 

Due to the presence of a large number of Indians, 
cultural exchanges between the two countries have 
traditionally been very strong. Many Indian cultural troupes 
also regularly visit Nairobi. On July 22, 2003, India and Kenya 
signed an agreement for expanding cultural relations. 
Many Indian film producers, directors and actors have 
visited Nairobi. Bharatanatyam dance groups, Manipuri 
martial arts troupes, classical, ghazal and bhajan singers, 
and Bihu dance groups, among others, have visited Kenya in 
recent years.28 The ICCR has facilitated the travel of Indian 
scholars and artistes to Kenya for lectures and 
interaction with their counterparts at conferences, 
exhibitions and international festivals. Recently, they 
organised an Annual Music Festival in Kenya. 


Refouce ceensration 

In 2004, the Kenyan armed forces had a total strength 
of about 24,120, which included the army, the navy and 
the air force.2? With the third-largest army in the world 
and the largest navy in the Indian Ocean region, India is a 
responsible stakeholder in the international system 
and a formidable power in the Indian Ocean. As part of its 
defence cooperation, India has extended training to a 
large number of African military officers, over the years, 
in its various military institutions. Currently, India has 
military-to-military cooperation activities, primarily related 
to training, with many African countries. India is one 
of the largest contributors to UN peacekeeping missions 
in Africa and currently has sizeable contingents in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, Southern Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. l 

India has also deployed military training teams in a 
number of African countries, such as Botswana, Zambia 
and Lesotho. To build up Kenya’s defence capabilities, 
India has supplied military hardware in the past. Both the 
countries conduct joint exercises of their military 
forces. Many of the Kenyan military commanders, including 
retired ones, have attended various courses in India.30 
This cooperation has been extended to involve military 
personnel in civil projects, in the areas of health and 
education, especially in Kenya. During the International 
Fleet Review in February 2001 (held in Mumbai), 30 
countries participated and Kenya sent two of its ships for 
the review. 


Cooperation at sea 

Being strategically located near the busy sea route, 
the maintenance of open and safe sea lanes on its coast is 
paramount for the sovereignty and security of Kenya. 
Safety of these sea lanes is vital to the economy and 
national security of many countries in and around the 
Indian Ocean Region. Pirates are very much active 
on the coast of East Africa. An Ukrainian ship laden 
with arms, and destined for Kenya, was recently 
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hijacked by the pirates. Kenya has till now been ineffective in 
dealing with this menace. 

Kenya and India are the original and founding members 
of IOR-ARC. The association disseminates information on 
trade and investment regimes with a view to helping the 
region’s business community understand the impediments to 
trade and investment in the region. 

Indian Ocean Rim Network (IORNET) serves as the 
information point for IOR-ARC, which comprises Australia, 
Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Iran, Kenya, Madagascar, 
Malaysia, Mauritius, Mozambique, Oman, Singapore, South 
Africa, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, Thailand, United Arab Emirates 


and Yemen. 


Conclusion 

India and Kenya are geographically part of the Indian 
Ocean littoral. India has had a historical relationship 
with Kenya. The presence ofa large ethnic Indian population 
in Kenya helps strengthen the relations between the 
two countries. With India emerging as a regional power 
house in the Indian Ocean region, its economy and 
corporate sector has the potential to forge relations with 
the countries of the region individually, and at a 
collective level. 

Building a longstanding relationship with Kenya is all the 
more beneficial as it further opens the doors to Rwanda, 
Burundi and Congo, among others. Kenya has an agrarian 
economy and India can help the country in many sectors, 
such as agriculture, industry and IT. 

Today, Africa figures significantly in the security and 
geostrategic considerations of many countries within the 
Indian Ocean area. Africa is fast emerging as one of the most 
sought after destinations for bilateral engagement. Countries 
like the United States and China have already taken the lead 
in engaging Africa. India, therefore, needs to expedite efforts 
to forge stronger relations with African nations. This will not 
only benefit India economically but will also serve its 
long-term security interests. Kenya and India have bome the 
brunt of terrorist activities in the past and continue to be on 
the terror hit list. Both the countries can set up joint 
mechanisms by sharing information. 

In recent years, the Somali coast, in the vicinity of Kenya, 
has been repeatedly targeted by pirates, threatening the 
safety of Sea Lanes of Communications (SLOCS). India, 
with a large navy and the capability to patrol the sea, has 
already displayed its presence on the Somali coast. India can 
help Kenya in providing training, logistic support and 
equipment, to strengthen Kenya’s sea front. Kenya is critically 
and strategically located in the eastern portion of Africa. It is 
a large and stable nation and is a regional anchor. It has 
adequate infrastructure, military base, and communications 
networks. Its stability is paramount for the region. By 
developing greater cooperation with Kenya, India can better 
serve in its economic and strategic interests, around the Indian 
Ocean region. E 
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Towards another 


GREEN revolution 


Scholars and experts held a two-day conference in Mumbai recently that 
analysed India’s potential as a partner of choice in spurring a 
‘green revolution’ in Africa, says Renu Modi 
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Seen left to right are Dr. Fantu Cheru of The Nordic Africa Institute in Uppsala, Sweden; Gurjit Singh, Joint Secretary in charge of East 
and South Africa in Indla’s Ministry of External Affairs; Francisco Simplicio, UNDP, New York; and Sam Moyo, Executive Director, 
African Institute for Agrarlan Studies, Zimbabwe, at a conference on food security held In Mumbal, 
on January 10, 2011. 


he theme of the conference “South- 
South Cooperation — India, Africa 
and Food Security: Between the 
Summits”, held recently in Mumbai 
on January 10-11, 2011, was chosen 
after much contemplation — given 
the growing stakes of India and Africa 

e in agriculture and related sectors. The 
participants tried to assess the progress made since the first 
India-Africa Forum Summit (IAFS) that was held on 9 April 
2008, New Delhi. At the time, the India-Africa Framework 
for Cooperation was adopted, which identified the devel- 
opment of sustainable agriculture as a key priority in the 





burgeoning partnership between India and Africa. “Africa 
and India agree that agricultural development is an effective 
approach to ensure food security, eradicating poverty and 
improve peoples’ livelihood, and agree to strengthen Africa 
and India cooperation in this sector in order to'improve the 
food security of Africa and to increase its exports to world 
markets,” said the April 9, 2008 joint statement (India 
Africa~Framework for Cooperation). 

According to the plenary speaker Professor Fantu Cheru, 
Research Director at the Sweden-based Nordic Africa 
Institute, “only seven percent of the arable land in Africa is 
irrigated, compared to 40 percent in Asia. The use of the fer- 
tiliser per hectare by African farmers is far lower than that 
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used by the Asian farmers. The number of tractors per 1000 
hectare of arable land is three times greater in Asia, and 
eight times greater in Latin America, than in Africa. As a 
result of this severe under-capitalisation, the rural landscape 
in Africa is still marked by smallholder subsistence farms, 
low technology and weak knowledge-based agricultural pro- 
duction systems, All resulting from the lack of development 
and widespread use of appropriate technologies and to 
extreme paucity in basic support infrastructure.” 

“The combined effect of these features include stagnat- 
ing or declining agricultural productivity, weak backward 
and forward linkages between agri- 
culture and other sectors, loss of 
competitiveness in world markets, 
increased food insecurity and natu- 
ral resource and environmental 
degradation. The problem is further 
compounded by other global level 
challenges, such as commodity price 
volatility, protectionist policies and 
domestic agricultural subsidies 
extended by the OECD countries.” 
There was unanimity among the 
delegates that food security is an 
important area of engagement 
between the India and Africa, two 
predominantly agrarian economies. 

According to the New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development’s (NEPAD) Comprehensive African 
Agriculture Development Programme (CAADP), the agri- 
culture sector has been identified as an area for a ‘sustainable 
solution to hunger and poverty in Africa’ and emphasised the 
role of agriculture as an “engine of growth” (CAADP, 2009). 
This is a priority area where Indian FDI can play a critical 
and significant role, as India has been successful in building 
an impressive food security system for itself through the 
Green Revolution. This dimension could be shared with 
African countries to enable them to first, feed themselves, as 





Gunfit Singh addressing the conference on India’s capacity 
building in Africa with special focus on the agricultural sector. 
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According to NEPAD’s, 
Comprehensive African 
Agriculture Development 
Programme, agriculture 
has been identified as an 
area for a ‘sustainable 
solution to hunger and 
poverty in Africa’ and as 
an “engine of growth” 





well as become the world’s food basket. 

At the India-Africa Forum Summit of 2008, Tanzania’s 
President and chairman of the African Union (AU) Jakaya 
Mrisho Kikwete echoed the position of NEPAD. 
“Currently Africa’s agriculture is peasant agriculture, tradi- 
tional, plagued with low levels of production. If we are able 
to increase productivity in African agriculture, Africa would 
not only be able to feed itself, but have huge surpluses to 
sell to the world. India has the technology and the skills, 
which if made available to Africa will certainly help it to 
implement the African Green Revolution.” 

Against this background, the 
India-Africa Framework for 
Cooperation of 2008 envisaged 
cooperation in inter-alia, capacity 
building and sharing of experience 
in policy analysis, cooperation in 
water resource management and 
irrigation practices, agro-infras- 
tructure development, transfer of 
applied agricultural technology and 
skills transfer and cooperation to 
combat agro-based diseases. 

The Indian private sector is the 
main vehicle through which these 
objectives are being implemented. 
The Mahindra and Mahindra 

(M&M) group, the Kirloskar Brothers Limited (KBL), 
Angelique International and Jain Irrigation are a few Indian 
business groups that have presence in several African coun- 
tries and supply customised agricultural equipment such as 
small tractors, drilling, irrigation equipment and machines 
for small and medium sized agro-processing in units that are 
appropriate and affordable for small holdings. Of these, 
companies, representatives from KBL and Jain Irrigation 
were present at the conference. 

KBL, which provides the ‘triple A’ technologies — adapt- 
able, appropriate and affordable pumping systems and solu- 
tions can help address the need for irrigation in many 
countries across Africa to help them develop their 
agricultural sector and achieve food security. KBL’s 
investments in Senegal is a success story as the use 
of KBL water pumps has resulted in the enhance- 
ment of acreage under cultivation and Senegal can 
now meet 40 percent of its rice demands locally, 
compared to only 19 percent prior to the imple- 
mentation of the project, just about five years ago. 
The audio-visual presentation by the representative 
of Jain Irrigation highlighted the company’s role as 
a leading provider of irrigation services and agricul- 
tural inputs in bringing about food security through 
resource (water) conservation and sharing the tech- 
nology of drip irrigation in several countries in 
Africa. 

The presentation by the EXIM Bank highlighted 
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Interacting on the theme “Indian Engagement in the African Agricultural Sector at the Conference” are (from left to right) J. P. Ghate, Director, 
World Trade Centre, Mumbai; Genet Tehshome, Consul-General of Ethlopla, Mumbai; S. Prahlathan, General Manager, EXIM Bank; P. Soman, 
Sentor-Vice President, Jain Irrigation; and Mohan Patil, Divistonal Manager, Kirloskar Brothers Limited, International Business. 


the significant role that India was playing through land asset 
creation (instead of land acquisition) by allowing long lease 
options with the possibility to sublease. Only a few coun- 
tries offer ownership, but with limitations. The bank has 
been a facilitator and advanced the 
Indian private sector’s development 
agenda in Africa through Lines of 
Credit (LOC) at concessional rates. 

Of the total of 133 LOCs 
extended globally, 89 of the bank’s 
LOCs have been provided to 47 
African countries in the continent. 
The EXIM Bank has played an 
important role in promoting the 
agenda of food security in the con- 
tinent through the facilitation of 
investments in the agriculture and 
agro-processing sectors for the pur- 
chase of agricultural equipment 
from India such as tractors, har- 
vesters, setting up of small and 
medium sized agro processing 
plants, motor pumps or irrigation 
equipment and setting up of sugar industries other SMEs 
across the continent. 

The speakers from varied backgrounds presented diverse 
perspectives that are so essential at a time when Indian 


The EXIM Bank has played 
an important role in 
promoting food security in 
Africa through investments 
in the agriculture and 
agro-processing sectors 
by facilitating the purchase 
of equipment from India, 
such as tractors and 
harvesters, and by helping 
in setting up small and 
medium sized agro 
processing plants... 


investors in the agriculture and related sectors have stepped 
up their foray into Africa and are trying to carve a niche mar- 
ket. At one end of the spectrum, policy-makers, diplomats 
and representatives of the industry provided the official views 
of nations on matters like foreign 
investment in agriculture in Africa 
and issues related to food security 
and highlighted the need for mutu- 
al cooperation for mutual benefit, a 
‘win-win’ situation between India 
and African countries. 

There were critical opinions 
and concerns expressed by some 
civil society representatives. 
Scholars debated the role of FDI in 
agriculture in Africa, such as in 
Ethiopia, where by the end of 2008, 
Indian investments of about $4.15 
billion were made out, of which 
more than fifty percent were in the 
agricultural sector, including flori- 
culture (Singh, G 2009 
www.indianembassy.govt.et). The 
largest investment in the agricultural sector has been made 
by a Bangalore-based company, Karuturi Global Limited, to 
produce maize, rice, vegetables and long gestation crops 
like oil seeds, sugar cane and cotton in addition to floricul- 
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ture. In lieu of concessions granted for land, the company 
will invest in importing farm equipment and in the con- 
struction of schools and health care facilities as a part of its 
corporate social responsibilities. Small and medium scale 
processing units, too, will be installed to add value to the 
commercial crops. (Hindu Business Line, October 24, 2008, 
‘Karuturi launches farm operations 
in Ethiopia’). 

Large-scale agricultural invest- 
ments by Indian firms such as 
Karuturi in Ethiopia, Kenya and 
other countries have been contro- 
versial. “Collective food sovereignty 
cannot be promoted with the neo- 
liberal, free trade model which leaves 
African agriculture unprotected,” 
opined Professor Sam Moyo, 
Executive Director, African Institute 
of Agrarian Studies (AIAS) in Zimbabwe. This view was 
echoed by some scholars who felt that India’s foreign invest- 
ment in Africa’s agricultural sector was a form of ‘neo-colo- 
nialism’ and ‘land grabbing’ by speculative enterprises, whose 
interest is, to meet the food security needs of India itself. 

These apprehensions of alleged land grabs were dispelled 
by the representative of the government of India and the 
Consul General of Ethiopia, Mumbai.They stated that these 
conclusions were based on the lack of accurate information 
about the nature and modalities of investments. Ethiopia, 
they said, planned to overcome food deficiency and aid 
dependence through the use of its valuable asset, land, a 
large part of which was lying under or unutilised. Therefore, 
investments in agriculture are critical for building self- suf- 
ficiency in food grains, employment generation and pover- 
ty alleviation, more so as this sector is the mainstay of 
Ethiopia’s economy and accounts for half of the country’s 
GDP, 60 percent of its exports and 85 percent of the total 
employment (Tadesse T., 29 July 2009, ‘Ethiopia sets aside 
land for foreign investors’, Reuters, Addis Ababa). 

The terms “neo-colonialism” or “land grab- 


There is unanimity that 
food security is an 
important area of 
engagement between 
India and Africa, 
two predominantly 
agrarian economies 





were the expropriation of land and evictions of the native 
population, lack of access to pastoralists to their lands / com- 
mon property resources that has now been acquired by for- 
eign companies, lack of consultation with the local peoples 
affected in the decision-making process, loss of livelihood 
as a consequence of land allocation to foreigners, greater 
competition for the limited water 
resources and the lack of disclosure 
about the terms of the project con- 
tract. They agreed to the advantages 
of the introduction of new and 
improved technology in irrigation, 
and concurred that the use of land 
situated in remote areas was 
unutilised or underutilised 

There was also a broad concur- 
rence on the fact that India is a ‘part- 
ner of choice’ and could play a key 
role in spurring a Green Revolution. As also in creating food 
security in Africa and build capacity skills in the agriculture sec- 
tor on the continent. However, they felt that the contentious 
issues cited above needed to be resolved on an urgent basis and. 
recommended that the interests of the local people were to be 
given priority. 

The recommendations can be summed up in the words 
of the plenary speaker, Francisco Simplicio (South-South 
Cooperation unit, United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) New York) where he urged the private sector to 
“...create a set of higher principles in areas such as human 
rights, labour, environment and anti-corruption. They 
include the UN Global Compact and the Voluntary 
Guidelines on Responsible Governance of Tenure of Land 
and Other Natural Resources of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. These higher principles 
need to be widely promoted for the private sector worldwide 
to ensure that markets advance in ways that benefit economies 
and societies everywhere...” ` 

The participants largely agreed that the best way to 





bing,” according to the authors, are inaccurate 
for two main reasons. First, the land is acquired 
on long lease by the invitation and facilitation, 
by the host country. Second, it is too premature 
to rush to conclusions, as farming by the for- 
eign investors has just about begun. If the 
unused or underutilised land is leveraged, given 
that only 14 percent of Africa’s 184 million 
hectares of arable land is under cultivation and 
21 million hectares in a state of “accelerated 
degradation”, an impetus to agriculture 
through FDI might augur well for the conti- 
nent (FAO, 7 October 2008 at farmland- 
gtab.org/2532). Most experts were not opposed 
to Indian investments in agriculture and relat- G 
ed sectors. The main issues of concern to them 
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enet Tehshome, ConsulGeneral of Ethiopia, Mumbal, addressing the conference 
on the theme of “Indian Investments In the Ethlopian Agricultural Sector”. 
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resolve the conflicts and create a ‘win-win’ situation could 
be through foreign investors signing a code of conduct to 
improve the terms of contract. 

They also urged that locals should be included as stake- 
holders through long-term employment at rates that are at 
par with the national wages. Delegates stated that it was of 
essence that Africans should be “in control” of the entire 
process and the civil society should be discerning and 
vigilant. ` : 

Several presenters suggested that African states should 
provide contracts only to companies that further the twin 
objectives of poverty alleviation and employment genera- 
tion, for the local people in order to achieve sustainable and 
enduring partnerships. The representatives of the private 
sector clarified that food was not being grown in Africa for 
shipment to India but for sale in the 
domestic and regional markets and 
only the surplus would be exported 
and that the concerns around the 
issue of alleged “land grabs” were 
borne out of inaccurate information 
that was publicised via the internet 
and print media, by vested interests 
who did not wish to see partner- 
ships between the countries of the 
South. 

“We are not setting any agenda. 
We only share our experiences when we are asked to do so,” 
said Gurjit Singh, joint secretary in charge of east and south- 
ern Africa in India’s external affairs ministry, who was 
keynote speaker at the conference. Singh alluded to broad 
principles that animated India’s engagement with Africa in 
diverse sectors. He affirmed that, “Indian enterprises which 
are going into Africa in agriculture and other sectors should 
abide by rules and regulations of their host countries and 
never lose sight of their corporate social responsibility.” 
Many experts pointed out that India does not have a histo- 
ry of colonialism or colonialist objectives, and, therefore 
the question of alleged, “land grabs’ did not arise. 

To sum up, the conference reflected on the Indian 
engagement in agriculture since the India Africa Forum 
Summit of 2008. It discussed the way forward for partner- 
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India has been successful 
in building an impressive 
food security system 
through the Green 
Revolution. This (learning) 
could be shared with 
African countries 





ship based on responsible and transparent investment poli- 
cies, the protection of local peoples’ livelihoods and their 
engagement in decisions that affected their lives so that 
Indian investments in the agriculture sector were in the 
spirit of South-South Cooperation and not merely business 
transactions that benefit the private sector and their home 
countries alone. 


(Detailed report of the conference “South-South 
Cooperation — India, Africa and Food Security: Between the 
Summits” is available at www.indiaafricaconnect.in) 


(The above Report summarises the core areas covered during the 
course of two days of intense discussions on a subject that is increas- 
ingly becoming important in the global agenda — food security in 
Africa — at a recently held conference (January 10-11, 2011), in 
Mumbai. Entitled “South-South 
Cooperation — India, Africa and 
Food Security: Between the 
Summits”, the conference also took an 
objective and critical look at the role of 
Indian investments in the agriculture sec- 
tor in Africa. 

Organised by Dr. Renu Modi, 
senior lecturer and former director 
(2008-2010) of the Centre of African 
Studies, University of Mumbai, the 
Centre for African Studies, University of 
Mumbai, and the World Trade Centre, Mumbai — the conference 
was held in collaboration with the World Trade Centre (Mumbai) 
and the Nordic Africa Institute (Uppsala, Sweden) 

Scholars and experts (with interest in agriculture and related 
issues) gathered, including policymakers, representatives of the 
diplomatic corps, the EXIM Bank of India and business houses that 
have investments in the agriculture and related sectors, as also 
scholars and students of the Centre for African Studies, University 
of Mumbai, sought to explore new paradigms for expanded 
India-Africa cooperation in the pursuit of food security, ahead of the 
second India-Africa Forum Summit, to be held in Addis Ababa in 
May, 2011. 

The conference was supported by the Public Diplomacy Division, 
India’s Ministry of External Affairs and the Special Unit 

South-South Cooperation UNDP, New York). m 
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‘India can unlock 
Atrica’s potential’ 


China and India, the two rising global 
powers, are steadily increasing their pro- 
file in the African continent with 
exopanded trade and investment. The 
emergence of the Asian giants has offered 

new alternatives to Africa in its quest for 
renaissance and renewal. 


In this interview with Manish Chand, 
Dr Fantu Cheru of The Nordic Africa 
Institute in Uppsala, Sweden, co-editor 
of ‘The Rise of China and India in 
Africa’, and the author of over half a 
dozen books, including, African 
Renaissance: Roadmap to Challenges of 
Globalisation, speaks about the inter- 
play of emerging Asian powers in a 
renascent Africa. 


Q: China has multiplied its trade and 
investment with Africa manifold in the 
last few years. Do you see India racing 
ahead of China in Africa in the near 
future? 

A: India is more likely to overtake 
China. It has to happen over a period 
of time. The difference is that the 
Chinese have deep pockets. The 
Chinese government is also strategi- 
cally better organised. 


Q: How do you look at the differences 
in China’s engagement with Africa 
with those of India’s, with the conti- 
nent? 

A: There are not too many institutions 
in India to support the private sector so 
that the penetration is systematic. 
China is opening up opportunities for 
itself in Africa in a more organised 
manner. It has a long-range strategic 
view. 

India lacks the strategic vision of 
China in Africa. The Chinese are also 
more organised and state-driven. 
China’s interest in Africa is in strategic 


sectors like energy. The next revolu- 
tion in China’s engagement would be 
in the financial sector. Financial glob- 
alisation is the next frontier. Chinese 
banks are there to secure Chinese 
investment. 


Q: Do you foresee rivalry between India 
and China in Africa? 

A: There will be a blend of competi- 
tion and rivalry. The financial integra- 
tion between India and China will 
extend to Africa. In some areas, they 
will compete; and in some areas they 
will cooperate. 


Q: But there is already a backlash 
against some of the Chinese activities in 
Africa, especially their practice of bring- 
ing Chinese labour to work on their pro- 
jects in the continent. 

A: China has no permanent friends or 
enemies in Africa. The Chinese invest- 
ments are open to scrutiny over labour 
and environmental regulations. It is for 
the African state to regulate excesses. 
They are extremely sensitive to exter- 
nal criticism. 

However, it is hard to say that the 
external criticism has led to any 
behavioural change on the part of 
China in Africa. 

The Ethiopian regime had to take 
the help of the Chinese to suffocate 
dissent. The public knows about it. 
There is a lot of resentment. 


Q: With more African countries 
embracing democracy, do you see the 
Chinese influence declining? 

A: The increasing democratisation of 
African countries is a source of anxiety 
for China. The level of their 
engagement with Africa will be defined 
by the range of challenges at home. 
Unlike India, they have no soft power 
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“India is more likely to overtake China 
(in trade and investment). It has to happen 
over a period of time,” 
says Dr. Fantu Cheru 


to conquer Africa. 


Q: India has focused on capacity build- 
ing and human resource development in 
Africa. Do you see the need for India to 
refine its Africa policy? 

A: India will be driving the global 
growth. But the language of discussion 
has to change. For China, Africa is an 
emerging continent. For India, Africa 
is still a continent in need of help. That 
language or vocabulary has to change. 
They have to project Africa in a posi- 
tive light: a rising continent and an 
emerging continent. 

India has to have a long-term 
perspective and do more in terms of 
long-term strategic 
Affica’s development needs are long- 
term. 

India’s engagement with Africa has 
to be strategic to unlock Africa’s poten- 
tial. You have to press the right strate- 
gic buttons for Africa’s transformation. 
Stay away from the language of com- 
merce and focus on strategic issues that 
unlock Africa’s potential through a 
win-win partnership. a 


investment. 
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India puts food p 
at heart of Africa agenda 


A seminar in Mumbai explores the twin themes of food security and 
India-Africa relations in the context of South-South cooperation 
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India’s External Affairs Minister S.M. Krishna and Malawt’s Minister of Agriculture and Food Security Prof. 


wanza signing a 


cooperation agreement between India and Malawi in the presence of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh and Malawi President, 
Prof. Bingu wa Mutharika, in New Delhi on November 3, 2010. 


ith barely months to go 

before the second India- 

Africa Forum Summit, 
India has said that its model of “green 
revolution” has had an appeal for 
African countries across the board and 
underlined that boosting agriculture 
and food security were at the heart of 
its engagement with the 53-nation 
African continent. 

“Agriculture is without doubt at the 
forefront of India’s engagement with 
Africa in the current transformation 
phase,” Gurjit Singh, Joint Secretary 
(East and Southern Africa), in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, told 
experts at a seminar in Mumbai on 
January 10. The seminar explored the 
twin themes of food security and 
India-Africa relations in the context of 
South-South cooperation. 

“The Indian model of agricultural 


The Indian model of 
agricultural growth 
has attracted Africa 
across the board. 
Agriculture and food 
security would be 
high on the agenda of 
, the second 
India-Africa Forum 
Summit this year 





growth has attracted Africa across the 
board,” said Singh, while stressing that 
agriculture and food security are going 
to be high on the agenda of the second 
India~Africa Forum Summit that is 
expected to be held in an African coun- 
try in April-May this year. 
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Singh, however, added that it was 
for Africa to choose its own model of 
“green revolution” and underlined 
India’s focus on capacity-building, 
human resources development and 
skills transfer as key features of its 
Africa policy. 

“We are not setting any agenda. We 
only share our experiences when we 
are asked to do so,” Singh said in a bid 
to distinguish India’s agenda-free 
engagement with the African conti- 
nent. He added that Indian enterpris- 
es which are going into Africa in agri- 
culture and other sectors should abide 
by rules and regulations and never lose 
sight of their corporate social respon- 
sibility. “We want responsible invest- 
ment by Indian companies,” Singh 
said. The two-day seminar was organ- 
ised by the University of Mumbai, in 
collaboration with the Nordic Africa 








Institute and the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP). 
There were experts from nearly a 
dozen countries to debate the trajecto- 
ry of the India-Africa engagement. 

India is providing 300 new scholar- 
ships, specially in agriculture sciences, 
through the 
Commission, which is being imple- 
mented by the Department of 
Agriculture Education and Indian 
Council of Agriculture Research. 

The total allocation for agricultural 
support to Africa is close to $40 million 
and will also include enhanced 
exchange of seeds and saplings, Singh 
said. The India-Africa Framework for 
Cooperation, adopted at the end of the 
first India-Africa Forum Summit in 
New Delhi April 9, 2008, identified 
the development of sustainable agri- 
culture as a key priority in the bur- 
geoning partnership between India and 
Africa. 

“Africa and India agree that agricul- 
tural development is an effective 
approach towards ensuring food secu- 
rity, eradicating poverty and improve 
peoples’ livelihood, and agree to 
strengthen Africa and India coopera- 
tion in this sector in order to improve 
the food security of Africa and to 
increase its exports to world markets,” 
said the joint statement. 

The framework envisaged cooper- 
ation in, among other things, capacity 
building and sharing of experience in 
policy analysis and planning, relating to 


African Union 
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The Indian model of 
agricultural growth 
has attracted Africa 
across the board. 
Agriculture and food 
security would be 
high on the agenda of 
the second 
India-Africa Forum 
Summit this year 





the agriculture sector; cooperation in 
water resource management and irri- 
gation practices; agro-infrastructure 
development, transfer of applied agri- 
cultural technology and skills transfer; 
and cooperation to combat agro-based 
diseases. Meanwhile, addressing stu- 
dents at the Asia Pacific Institute of 
Management on December 12, Singh 
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' ndia and Britain have agreed to 
} 

| [<= knowledge that will 
i increase food security and alleviate 
l poverty, officials say. 

i A financial initiative, ‘Food secu- 
; rity: Sustainable Crop Production 
| Research for International 
i Development’, was signed by the 
| 
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said relations between India and Africa 


were in a “transformational phase” and 
would be a “major challenge” in the 
coming years. “What we are doing in 
Africa is very different from what any- 
body else is doing,” he said. 

He referred to India’s policy of not 
only developing bilateral relations with 
each of the 53 African countries, but 
also engaging with the continent at the 
regional level, including its strong 
partnership with the African Union. 

The Indian government’s challenge 
was to convert warm political relations 
with the 53-nation continent into pro- 
ductive economic ties, he said. “A suc- 
cessful foreign policy has to transform 
political ties into a modern functional 
one,” he said. Singh noted that trade 
volume between India and Africa had 
reached $40 billion a year. He pointed 
out that India’s approach to Africa was 
in capacity building, based on the 
requests and needs of Africans. I 
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l India, UK for research on food security in Asia, Africa 


officials of the science and technolo- 
gy ministries from both the countries 
on November 11, in New Delhi. 

` The initiative is expected to forge 
global partnerships among scientists 
in Britain, India and other developing 
countries to leverage high quality bio- 
logical and biotechnological research 
for sustainable crop production in 
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south Asia and Africa. The total value 
of the initiative is estimated to be 


` (around $32 million) over a period of 


five years, officials said. This fund will 
be used to support the development of 
scientific knowledge and the building 
of sustainable research capacity that _ 
will benefit emerging economies and 
the developing world. | 
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A selection of new books on Africa and by African writers 
from www.africabookcentre.com 


m Economy and Politics 


SOUTH AFRICA PUSHED TO THE LIMIT: 

The Political Economy of Change 

By Hein Marais; 544pp; UK; Zed Books; 
Paperback; £25 


BUILDING ON his acclaimed book Limits to & 
Change, Marais examines South Africa’s most press- 
ing issues from the real reasons behind President Jacob 
Zuma’s rise and the purging of his predecessor, Thabo 
Mbeki, and how the African National Congress 
replenishes its power, to a devastating critique of the 
country’s continuing AIDS crisis, its economic path [Ray Rc\ | Sia 
and its approach to the rights and entitlements of cit- j Pe, 
izens. South Africa Pushed to the Limit presents a riveting, benchmark analy- 
sis of the incomplete journey beyond apartheid. 





SOUTH AFRICAN SOCIAL ATTITUDES: The 2nd Report — Reflections on 
the Age of Hope 

By Benjamin Roberts, Mbithi wa Kivilu, Yul Derek Davids (Eds.); 
512pp; South Africa; Human Sciences Research 
Council; Paperback; £44.95 


SECOND IN the series that aims to monitor the evolving 
dynamics of South African social values in relation to broader 
societal developments. It is based primarily on the findings of 
the 2004 and 2005 rounds of the South African Social Attitudes 
Survey (SASAS), which involved interviewing a sample of 
more than 5000 individuals aged 16 years and older. Like the 
previous edition, this volume is structured according to three thematic sections. 
The first section on race, class and politics examines the public’s views on issues 
such as national priorities, racial transformation policy, local government, and 
includes an in-depth examination of youth attitudes. 
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| PLATINUM, GOLDAND 

pple: The story of Hans : 
| Merensky’s discoveries ER 

| By Eberhard W. Machens; 

1 308pp; South Africa; Protea 

i Book House; Popata : 

t £23.50 


l ' BORN THE son of the Shae 
| know. missionary ` Alexander: 
Merensky at Botshabelo in. thei i 

! eastern Transvaal, trained as a h 

i geologist in Germany ‘and | 

| drawn back to South A y í 

‘his creative 
ambition to 

: explore the 

: potential of the ` 

' country of his 

birth, Hans 

‘ Merensky . [gee 

(16 March: = 

: 1871-21 October 1952) proved | 
to be far more than the wizard ` 
geologist the press dubbed him: 

! during his heyday. Today it' is ' 

obvious that Merensky was not 

. only a scientist of note, but also. 

i an extremely far-sighted eco- i 

nomic strategist, agricultural ` 

trendsetter, humanitarian and 

; philanthropist. 

















E Pictography 


TJ: Johannesburg Photographs, 1948-2010/DOUBLE NEGATIVE: A Novel 
By David Goldblatt and Ivan Vladislavic; 456pp; Italy; Contrasto 
Productions; Paperback; £65.00 


ACOLLABORATION between two of the most critically acclaimed creative indi- 
viduals at work in South Africa today, a photographer and a novelist, on a project that 
is the city of Johannesburg. Johannesburg is a fragmented city. So begins David 
Goldblatt’s introduction to ‘TP’, a book of photographs of Johannesburg. Commencing 
in the 1950s, his lens probes, documents and comments on life over six decades. 
Selected from a massive body of work, this superb distillation presents a unique picto- 
rial history of the city. In a new novel by Ivan Vladislavic, a young man in Johannesburg 
réceives an induction into the intricate nature of photography and artistic representa- 
tion. The novel traces the young man as he heads into his career that takes him over- 
| seas and back. 
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KENYA: Policies for Prosperity 

By Christopher Adam, Paul Collier and 
Njuguna Ndung’s (Eds.); 400pp; U.K; 
Oxford University Press; Hardback; £55 


KENYA HAS experienced a period of high 
and sustained growth since the mid 1990s, 
growth that has involved economic transfor- 
mation away from a heavy reliance on 
traditional economic activities towards an 
emerging manufacturing economy. But this 
process, and the economic and social stability 
that had come to characterise Kenya, have been 
severely tested by the post-election violence of 
2008. Restoring equitable growth and sustaining the structural transformation 
of the economy is essential if Kenya is to leave this period behind. The chapters 
in this volume address the key issues that will be faced by the economic policy 
makers in the coming years. They cover not only the conventional and central 
questions of finance and macroeconomic management, but also much deeper 
structural issues of trade, employment generation and education; of land poli- 
cy, migration and urbanisation; and the fiscal challenges facing an ageing but 
increasingly urbanised, and an increasingly affluent society. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT: Developmental Challenges and Opportunities in Africa 
By Ivor Agyeman-Duah (Ed.); 220pp; UK; Ayebia; Hardback; £25.00 


ESSAYS THAT combine the expertise of political 
leadership with economic, creative, environmental and 
academic analyses in examining the continuing 
developmental challenges and opportunities facing African 
development in the 21st century. Africa is a continent on 
a pilgrimage to stabilise and renew partnerships with the 
developed and developing world. It includes analyses from 
the Nigerian Nobel Laureate Wole Soyinka, former 
Ghanaian President John Agyekum Kufuor and architect 
Elsie Owusu among others. 





SPECIAL AIR SERVICE RHODESIA: The Men Speak 
By J. Pittaway and C. Fourie; 592pp; South Africa; Dandy Agencies; 
Paperback; £40 i 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED under the title 


Service’ in 2004, this is an expanded and ency- 
clopaedic account of the history and exploits of the 
Rhodesian Special Air Service, from its origins dur- 
ing the Second World War to its dissolution in 1980 
following Rhodesia’s transfer to majority rule as 
Zimbabwe. Includes personal accounts and 
reminiscences by servicemen. Contains over 1000 
photographs, including a number of named group 
pictures, over 200 colour pictures of SAS insignia 
and medals, full citations of Rhodesian gallantry 
awards and a full nominal roll. 
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THE SOCIOECONOMIC 


‘ ` DIMENSIONS OF HIV/AIDS 


IN AFRICA ; 

By David E. Sahn (Ed.); 
360pp; Japan; United Nations 
University Press; Paperback; 
£19.95 


SINCE THE 1980s, HIV/AIDS 
has occu- 5 

pied a sin- 
gular 
position. 
because of 
the rapidly 
emergent 
threat and 
devastation 
the disease ` “ 
has caused, particularly in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

New infections continue to 
create a formidable challenge to 
households, communities, and 
health systems: last year alone, 
2.7 million new infections 
occurred globally. Sub-Saharan 





Africa remains the epicentre of ; 


the suffering, with around two- 
thirds of infected individuals 
worldwide found there, and a 
disproportionate number of 
deaths and new infections. For 
years there have been widespread 
and concerted efforts to prevent 


the spread of HIV/AIDS, identi-" | 


fy a cure, and understand and 
mitigate the deleterious social 
and economic ramificatioris of 
the disease. Despite these efforts, 
and some apparent successes, 
there is still a long way to go in 
terms of altering behaviours in 
order to realize the objective of 
dramatic reductions in the 
spread of HIV/AIDS in Africa. 
The authors in this volume 
examine the HIV/AIDS crisis in 


` Africa, which persists despite 





major strides in ayerting deaths 
due to antiretroviral therapy. 
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E Literature 


AFRICAN LITERATURE: An Anthology of Criticism and f a 
Theory f | CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
By Tejumola Olaniyan and Ato Quayson(Eds.); 7 ISS UES IN AF. RICA: Casesin ` 
800pp; Uk; Blackwell Publishing; Paperback; £22.99 Gaborens, Kampala; ape urban, ==: 


IN A NIGERIAN newspaper, more than ten years ago, t | By Mokong Simon .. E 
the distinguished critic, Biodun Jeyifo, lamented what he | Mapadimeng. and Sultan i 
called the homelessness of the writings of African literary | Khan(Eds.); 292pp; South 





theorists and critics. This landmark anthology at long last Arica; Africa Instituteof - | 
creates a home for the key texts, bringing together work that 498, Africa; Paperback; ; 


I 
otherwise exists only in disparate journals and essay collections, and largely inac- ; nt ees 
cessible texts. Covering all genres and critical schools of literary theory, the be -H 
anthology provides the intellectual context for understanding African literature. | * ESSAYS THAT analyse social 
|i 


The material is organised around significant topics in the field, including fem- issu in ` contemporary í 
inist criticism, postmodernism, and Marxist theory; and reflects the chronolog- i pos calak ‘and post-apartheid" | 
ical development of African literary criticism. Writings include those written by Africa using cases in three African , 


scholars with often fiercely divergent viewpoints, exemplifying the drama and 


excitement of debates in the field. 


i cities — Durban. i in South Africa, | 
| Gaborone in “Botswana, and ! 
ie 





Kampala in 
NIGERIA, NATIONALISM, AND WRITING HISTORY ; Uganda: Itisan 
By Saheed Aderinto and Toyin Falola; 378pp; USA; Be aera of 
University Rochester Press; Hardback; £40 collaboration 
by colleagues Fy 
THE SECOND half of the twentieth century saw the publica- ; from T 
tion of massive amounts of literature on Nigeria by Nigerian and ER ! Universities of | 
[. Kwazulu- 


non-Nigerian historians. This volume reflects on that literature, 

focusing on those works by Nigerians in the context of the rise and decline of = 
African nationalist historiography. Given the diminishing share in the global Makerere, Botswana and Dar es 
output of literature on Africa by African historians, it has become crucial to ‘Salaam to establish a structured,- | 
reintroduce Africans into historical writing about Africa. As the authors attempt collaborative scholar ly parenbiy i 
here to rescue older voices, they also rehabilitate a stale historiography by ~ f Pee rae ake 
revisiting the issues, ideas, and moments that produced it. ee wo 


m Of Crisis and Reforms 


CRISIS AND NEOLIBERAL REFORMS IN AFRICA: Civil Society and Agro- 
Industry in Anglophone Cameroon’s Plantation Economy 
umasapa come oom | By Piet Konings; 278pp; Cameroon; Langaa Rpcig; Paperback; £22.95 


i Natal, 











DISCUSSES THE social and political consequences of the economic and finan- 
5 cial crisis that befell African economies since the 1980s, using as case study the plan- 
riei cnd Neoliberal tation economy of the Anglophone region of Cameroon. The focus is thus on 
vil Society and Agro-indestry in Angiophore | recent efforts to liberalise and privatise an agro-industrial enterprise where overseas 
; a capital and its domestic partners have converged, the consequent modes of 
production and labour, and the alternatives proposed and resistance generated. The 
study details how the unprecedented crisis caused great 
commotion in the region, and presented a serious challenge to existing theories on 
plantation production and capital accumulation. The crisis resulted in the 
introduction of a number of neoliberal economic reforms, including the with- 
drawal of state intervention and the restructuring, liquidation and privatisation of 
the major agro-industrial enterprises. These reforms in turn had severe conse- 
quences for several civil-society groups and their organisations that had a direct stake 
|- i in the regional plantation economy. 
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r Books and Women 


AFRICAN WOMEN WRITING RESISTANCE: 

An Anthology of Contemporary Voice 

By Jennifer Browdy De Hernandez, Pauline 

Dongala, Onatayo Jolaosho and Anne 

Serafin(Eds.); 360pp; Uk; Pambazuka; Paperback; 

£16.95 eae aa 
AFBIGAN WORIEN 

WBITIHG BESISTAHCE 


CONFRONTING ENTRENCHED social inequali- 
Contemporary Veices 


ty and inadequate access to resources, women across 

Africa are working with determination and imagination | "===" 
to improve their material conditions and to blaze a trail 

for their daughters and granddaughters. Thirty-one African-born contributors 
present their experiences of resistance in full complexity: they are at the forward 
edge of the tide of women’s empowerment that, at the start of the twenty-first 
century, is moving across the African continent. Contributions illuminate the 
effect on women of women’s poverty and lack of access to education, health care, 
credit, and political power. 








SEX AND SALVATION: Imagining the Future in Madagascar 
By Jennifer Cole; 236pp; USA; Chicago UP; Paperback; £19.99 


CHRONICLES THE coming of age of a generation of 
women in Tamatave in the years that followed Madagascar’s 
economic liberalisation. Eager to forge a viable future amid 
poverty and rising consumerism, many young women entered 
the sexual economy in hope of finding a European husband. 
Just as many Westerners believe that young people break with 
the past as they enter adulthood, Malagasy citizens fear that Pr 
these women have severed the connection to their history and culture. jennie 
Cole’s elegant analysis shows how this notion of generational change is both 
wrong and consequential. It obscures the ways young people draw on long- 
standing ideas of gender and sexuality, it ignores how urbanites relate to their 
rural counterparts, and it neglects the relationship between these husband-seek- 
ing women and their elders who join Pentecostal Churches. 








MASK OF THE SPRING WATER: Dance as a Source of Culture in Africa 
By Birgitt Akesson; 328pp; Tanzania; Mkuki Na Nyota Publishers; 
Hardback; £32.95 -> 


KALLVATTNETS MASK was first published in 
Swedish in 1983; and this is the first English translation, 
by Rachelle Puryear and Hakar Lovgren. The author, 
Birgit Akesson (1908-2001) was a legendary figure, an 
innovative modern dancer and choreographer, and a 
teacher and researcher. This is her very personal docu- 
mentation of traditional African dance in a number of 
societies in East, West and Central Africa during the 1960s 
and 1970s. Her search for the essence of dance, the source 
beyond language or expression that was universal for true 
dance, had its point of departure in dance as an essential part of human existence. 
In opposition to many art historians, anthropologists and ethnologists, she experi- 





enced the dance, the masks, the music and the social interaction as intrinsic ele- ` 


ments of a totality. In many instances, what she was allowed to see then may no 
longer exist, making her observations a valuable historical record of the state of 
traditional African dance in the mid-twentieth century. 
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E Contemporary 


DHOW CULTURES OF THE 


INDIAN OCEAN: Cosmopolitanism, 
_ Commerce and Islam l 
_ By Abdul Sherrif, 288pp; UK; 
. Hurst; Paperback; £18.99 


THE WOODEN on with its’ 





characteris- 
tic lateen 
sail, is an 


ing world 


Ocean. It 
was based 
on free 


. trade 
unhindered by monopolies or’ 
' superpower domination and pre- : 
- dated ‘globalisation’ by thousands of 
_ years. It carried a motley crew of: 
- sailors, traders and passengers, and 
. many commodities, but the dhow . 
"was not merely an inanimate trans- , 
! porter of goods and people, but an : 
animated means of social interac- ` 
tion. The dhow was at the mercy of ` 


the seasonal monsoons, but merci- 


- fully this very fact multiplied oppor- , 
‘tunities for social interaction ' 
between the sailors and traders with | 


their hosts around the rim of the 


‘ Indian Ocean, giving birth to cos- - 
. mopolitan populations and cultures. ' 
‘ The dhow was thus a vehicle for a - 
‘genuine dialogue between civilisa- ‘ 


tions. The global world of the 


‘Indian Ocean had matured by the 
15th century. Islam was the most ' 
' widespread religion along its rim, 
‘ but it had spread not by the sword . 
but through peaceful commerce. , 
. The heroes of this world were not ` 


the continental empires but a string 
of small port city-states, from Kilwa 
in East Africa to Melaka in Malaysia. 
Nor was their influence confined to 
the littoral, but penetrated deep into 


continental hinterlands economi- . 


cally, socially, and culturally. 
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E Celebrating Dance 


CLICKO: The Wild Dancing Bushman 
By Neil Parsons; 256pp; USA; Chicago UP; 
Paperback; £11.99 


DURING THE 1920s and ‘30s, Franz Taibosh 
— whose stage name was Clicko — performed 
in front of millions as one of the stars of the 
EE Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
i T Prior to his fame in the United States, Taibosh 
toured the world as the Wild Dancing Bushman’, 
showing off his frenzied dance moves in freak 
shows, sideshows, and music halls from Australia 
to Cuba. When he died in 1940, the New York 
| Times called him ‘the only African bushman ever 
= exhibited in this country’. Neil Parsons unearths 
the untold story of Taibosh’s journey from boyhood on a small farm in South 
Africa to top billing as one of the travelling World’s Fair Freaks. Through- 
Taibosh’s tale, Parsons brings to life the bizarre golden age of entertainment as 
well as the role that the dubious new science of race played in it. 





EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGES IN MULTILINGUAL SOCIETIES 
By Zubeida Desai and Birgit Brock-Utne (Eds.); 360pp; South Africa; 
African Minds; Paperback; £24.95 


1 

sf THE SIXTH in a series of books from the LOITASA (Language of 
Instruction in Tanzania and South Africa) project and reflects the work 
done in the sixth year of the project. LOITASA is funded by the Norwegian 
University Fund and began in January 2002. The project will come to an end 
in 2011. Most of the chapters in this book were presented at the Sixth 
LOITASA Workshop held at the University of the Western Cape in 
South Africa in May 2009. 


E African Cinema: Then and Now 


VIEWING AFRICAN CINEMA IN THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY: Ant Films and the 
Nollywood Video Revolution 

By Ralph A. Austen and Mahir Saul; 248pp; 
USA; Ohio UP; Paperback; £25.99 





AFRICAN CINEMA in the 1960s originated 
$ mainly from Francophone countries. It resembled 
. the artcinema of contemporary Europe and relied on 
support from the French film industry and the 
French state. Beginning in1969 the biennial Festival 
panafricain du cinema et de la television de 
Ouagadougou (FESPACO), held in Burkina Faso, 
became the major showcase for these films. But since 
the early 1990s, a new phenomenon has come to dominate the African cinema world: 
miass-marketed films shot on less expensive video cameras. These Nollywood films, 
so named because many originate in southern Nigeria, are a thriving industry dom- 


inating the world of African cinema. 
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Frak EDUCATION OF A 

| BRITISH-PROTECTED CHILD: | 
| Essays . 

By Chinua Achebe; 192pp; U UK; | 
| Penguin; Paperback; £9.99 
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THE PIECES ger 
| here span 
reflections on fi 
` personal and 
collective iden- 
i tity, on home 
land family, on 
| literature, lan- 
! guage and poli- É 
tics, and on 

;Achebe’s lifelong attempt to; 
reclaim the definition of ‘Africa’ for | 
its own authorship. For the first | 
| thirty years of ‘his life, before! 
į Nigeria’ s independence in 1960, ' 
| Achebe was officially defined as a ‘| 
i ‘British Protected Person’. Here, he 

| Provides a vivid, ironic and deli- ; 
ı cately nuanced portrait of growing ! 
upin ‘colonial Nigeria and inhabit- . 
iing its ‘middle ground’, interrogat- ; 
ing both his happy memories of. 
i reading English adventure stories in ` 
| secondary school and also the | i 
i harsher truths of colonial Tule. ooh 








MAYOMBE: Ritual Statues from the 
Congo 

By Jo Tollebeek; 176pp; 
Netherlands; Lannoo 
Publishers; Hardback; £35 


DISPLAYED HERE for the first 
time is the extraordinary art and 
material culture from Mayombe, a 
region north of the Congo river. 
The ritual statues included in the 
book are real, ‘used’ objects, giving 
them a unique historical value. 

The book is rich in iconography, 
featuring unique pieces from 
the collection of the Royal 
Museum for Middle-Africa 
in Tervuren, Belgium and the 
Belgian universities of Liege 
and Louvain. 
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E Revisiting History 


TRAVEL WRITING AND ATROCITIES: Eyewitness Accounts of Colonialism in 


the Congo, Angola and the Putumayo 


By Robert Burroughs; 230pp, UK; Routledge; Hardback; £75 


EXAMINES EYEWITNESS travel reports of œ 


atrocities committed in European-funded slave 
regimes in the Congo Free State, Portuguese West 
Africa, and the Putumayo district of the Amazon 
rainforest during the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth: centuries. During this time, British 
explorers, missionaries, consuls, journalists, soldiers, 
and traders: “produced evidence of misrule in the 
Congo, Angola, and the Putumayo, which they 
described their travel and witnessing of colonial vio- 
lence in travelogues, ethnographic monographs, 
consular reports, diaries and letters, sketches, pho- 














tography, and more. As well as bringing home to readers ongoing brutalities, eye- 
witness narratives contributed to debates on humanitarianism, trade, colonial- 
ism, and race and racial prejudice in late Victorian and Edwardian Britain. 


CONSTRUCTING AFRICAN ART HISTORIES FOR THE LAGOONS OF 


COTE D'IVOIRE 


By Monica B. Visona; 216pp; UK; Ashgate; Hardback; £55 





AN INVESTIGATION of the methods 
employed by art historians who study creative pro- 
duction in Africa. While providing insights into the 
rich visual arts of the Lagoon Peoples of south- 
eastern Cote d’Ivoire, this study is one of the few 
attempts by an Africanist to situate local and region- 
al artistic practices in the context of the global art 
market, and to trace the varied receptions an 
African art work is given as it leaves a local context 
and enters an international one. Drawing on her 
three seasons of fieldwork among Akan popula- 
tions in Cote d’Ivoire, Monica Blackmun Visona 


provides a comprehensive account of a major art-producing region of Africa, and 
explores such topics as gender roles in performance, the role of sculpture in div- 
ination, and the interchange of arts and ideas across ethnic boundaries. 


E Bringing Peace 


DARFUR AND THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY: The Challenges of Conflict Resolution 


in Sudan 


By Richard Barltrop; 288pp; UK; IB Tauris; Paperback, £59.50 


THE DARFUR conflict has presented the international community with a number of chal- 
lenges. How can the fighting be stopped in Darfur? What can be done to save lives and help the 
two million people displaced by the conflict? And how to help bring about peace, whilst ensur- 
ing that the peace agreement for the Second Sudanese Civil War (1983 - 2005) is implemented? 
Drawing on original research, and tracing the history of international responses to the conflicts 
in Sudan, Barltrop investigates what has determined the outcomes of international mediation 
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m The City- | 


! HOME SPACES, STREET 

, STYLES: Contesting Power and 
] | Identity i in a South African. City ' 
| By Leslie J. Bank; 272pp; UK; : 
i | Pluto Press ; Paperback; £19. 99 | 


: BOOK 
i revisits and & 
. updates E 
t some classic 
{studies — J 
ithe Xhosa . 
‘in Town Ñ 
series — 
based on 
p research in te 
' the South | 
' African city 
i . of East London conducted daue 
' the 1950s. The original studies con- | 
; cluded that there were two opposed ` 
"responses to urbanisation in East ! 
: ‘ London’s African locations, ; | 
‘one embracing “‘Westernisation, : 
i European values and Christianity : 
` and another opposed to it. The stud- 
‘ies have been the subject of intense ' 
: anthropological debate. Leslie Bank ` 
has returned to the areas of East ` 
London studied in the 1950s to! 
assess how social and political ` 
‘changes have transformed these ' 
areas, in particular the apartheid » 
.reconstruction of the 1960s and” 
1970s and the struggle for liberation , , 
‘followed by the post-Apartheid : 
' period in the 1980s and 1990s. 
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and relief in Sudan. In the process, he shows that Darfur must be seen within the wider context of conflict in Sudan, 
and that lessons should be drawn both for Sudan and for the effective practice of conflict resolution. 
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= | THE HAIRDRESSER OF HARARE 
. 7] By Tendai Huchu; 196pp; Zimbabwe; 
Weaver Press; Paperback; £12.95 






‘| VIMBAI IS a hairdresser, the best in 
æ | Mrs. Khumalo’s salon, and she knows she is the 
queen on whom they all depend. Her situation 
is reversed when the good-looking, smooth- 
talking Dumisani joins them. However, his 
charm and desire to please slowly erode 
Vimbai’s rancour and when he needs some- 
where to live, Vimbai becomes his landlady. So, 
when Dumisani needs someone to accompany 
him to his brother’s wedding to help smooth 
over a family upset, Vimbai obliges. Startled to 
find that this smart ander is the scion of one of the wealthiest families in 
Harare, she is equally surprised by the warmth of their welcome; and it is their 
subsequent generosity which appears to foster the relationship between the two 


young people. 


J tairdresser 
Əf Harare. 


Tendal Jiems 





HOW TO READ THE AIR 
By Dinaw Mengestu.; 336pp; U.K.; Jonathan Cape; Hardback; £16.99 


ONE EARLY September afternoon, Yosef and Mariam, 
young Ethiopians who have spent all but their first year 
of marriage apart, set off on a road trip from their new HO 
home in Peoria, Illinois, to Nashville, Tennessee, in i 
search ofan identity as an American couple. Thirty years 
later, Yosef has died, and the couples son, Jonas, is des- 
perate to make sense of the volatile generational and cul- 
tural ties that have forged him. How can he envision his 
future without knowing what has come before? Leaving 
behind his marriage and job in New York, Jonas sets out 
to retrace his parents trip and, in a stunning display of 
imagination, weaves together a family history that takes him from the war-torn 
Ethiopia of his parents youth to a brighter vision of his own life in 
contemporary America, a story, real or invented, that holds the possibility of 
reconciliation and redemption. 
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| LITTLE LIBERIA: pas 
| Odyssey in New York Ciy | 
, By Jonny Steinberg; 504pp; 
, U.K; Jonathan Cape; 
:ı Hardback; £16.99 
l. f 
' JACOB l 
| MASSAQUOI `; 
' arrived on Park 
: Hill Avenue in . 
! New York City, 
' where almost ! 
| everyone is | 
} Liberian, in 2002 : 
| limping heavily. _ ..~ 
Before he had been there a yeka a, 
' hundred stories abounded abòut í 
| bis injury. By this time Rufus Arkoi | 
was the acknowledged leader of : 
New Yorks Liberians, a man who 
had sat out the war in America, but ! 
who harboured hopes of one’ day s i 
| returning home to run for preši- | 
' dent. Within a year the two men | 
| were locked’ in a conflict that! 
' threatened to consume the com-. | 
' munity. The suspicions and accu- i 
! sations the residents had bottled up | 
for years exploded at once. To | 
| observers it appeared that this . 
t enclave of exiles was frozen at the’: 
| time of their flight, restarting a war ' 
, that had ended back home. Jonny 
, Steinberg spent two years in New | 
York shadowing Rufus and Jacob, | 
| eventually journeying to Liberia to 
i piece together their biographies 
' froin the people who once knew | 
| them. Yea | 
| . r 








E maan Art in America 


Collecting and Display 


Washington Press; Paperback; £28.99 


REPRESENTING ‘AFRICA IN AMERICAN ART MUSEUMS:A Century of’ 


= Kathleen Bickford Berzock(Ed.); 320pp; USA; University of 


| 


THE FIRST comprehensive book to focus on the history of African art in i 
American art museums. Chronicling more than a century of building and pre-` | 
senting collections of African art in thirteen American art museums, from the late ` | 
1800s to the present, the book considers the art museum as a lens for understanding 
the shifting visions of African art that are manifested in institutional practices of : 
collecting and display in the United States. Thirteen essays present the institutional « | 
biographies of African art collections in a selection of American art museums. __ 
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Bestsellers in India 


Indian journalist M.J. Akbar’s “Tinderbox: The Past and Future of Pakistan” leads the non-fiction section of the bestseller list 


TOP 10: NON-FICTION 


1. Tinderbox: 
The Past and 
Futureof . ~. 
Pakistan” 
Author: 

M.J. Akbar 
Publisher: Harper 
Collins 

Price: 7499 


2. India: A Portrait 
Author: Patrick French 
Publisher: Penguin Books 
Price: $699 


3. Makers of . 
. Modern India 
Author: 
Ramachandra 
Guha 
Publisher: ` 
Penguin/Viking ERER 
Price: 1799 MINDIA ye 





4, How Much 
Should A Person Consume? 
Author: Ramachandra Guha 
Publisher: Hachette 

Price: $350 


5. The 
Emperor 


of All EMPEROR - 


oran 


Maladies 
Author: 
Siddhartha 
Mukherjee 
Publisher: 
Fourth 
Estate 
Price: 7499 


MALADIES 


SIDDÉARTHA 
MUKME MSE 


6. India Calling 

Author: Anand Giridharadas 
Publisher: Fourth Estate 
Price: 7499 














7. A History of the World In 100 


Objects 

Author: Neil Macgregor 
Publisher: Penguin Books 
Price: 1899 

8. A book of memory 
Author: Sudhir Kakar 
Publisher: Penguin 

Price: %499 


9. Breaking India = 
Author: Rajiv Malhotra} Breaking | 
and Aravindan 
Neelakandan 
Publisher: Amaryllis 
Price: %695 





10. 80 Questions to Understand 
India 

Author: Murad Ali Baig 
Publisher: Tara Press 

Price: 1395 


TOP 10: 


1. Home 
Boy 
Author: H.M. Ba 
Naqvi f 
Publisher: 
Harper 
Collins 
Price: 7250 


IOME BOW 





2. Tender Hooks 
Author: Moni Mohsin 
Publisher: Random House 
Price: 7199 


3. Chanakya’s 
Chant 

Author: Ashwin 
Sanghi 
Publisher: 
Westland 

Price: 7195 


adia 





. Author: 


' Waheed 





while “Home Boy” by H.M. Naqvi leads the fiction chart 


4. Shadow 
Princess 
Author: Indu 
Sundarersan 
Publisher: 
Harper Collins 
Price: 7399 





5. Tick Tock 

Author: James Patterson 
Publisher: Century 
Price: 550 


6. Serious 
Men 


Manu Joseph 
Publisher: 
Fourth Estate 
Price: $499 





7. The 
Immortals of Meluha 
Author: Amish 
Publisher: Westland 
Price: 7295 


8. The Collaborator 
Author: Mirza 


Publisher: 


Penguin Viking 
Price: %499 


9. The Silent 
Monument 
Author: Shobha 
Nihalani 
Publisher: Tara Press 
Price: $250 





10. Memsahib’s Chronicles 
Author: Suchita Malik 
Publisher: Rupa 

Price: 7295 


(Source: Bahri Sons, New Delhi, www.booksatbahri.com. All the books listed above are available online) 
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Address by the Minister of State for External Affairs Preneet 
Kaur at the Executive Council of the African Union during its 
18th Ordinary Session in Addis Ababa 


27/01/2011 


t gives me great pleasure to address the 18th Ordinary 

Session of the Executive Council of the African Union. 

India’s relations with Africa go back to the dawn of 

history. In more contemporary times, the ties of friend- 
ship that bind us were forged in our common struggle against 
colonial domination and apartheid. Today, we have moved to 
a new paradigm — one that seeks to cooperate with each 
other, to build a better life for our future generations. 

The new chapter that has been opened in the relationship 
between a resurgent Africa and a rapidly growing India is 
anchored in the fundamental principles of equality, mutual 
respect and mutual benefit. While India and Africa have come 
a long way, we both face challenges of poverty, hunger and 
diseases. We have no doubt, however, that by working togeth- 
er, India and Africa can set an example of fruitful cooperation 
in the developing world. 

India’s partnership with Africa has been consultative, 
responsive and focused on capacity building and human 
resource development. We have over 20,000 scholarships 
through a variety of schemes now available for African stu- 
dents. These include the pan-African e-Network Project’s 
tele-education component, the India Technical and 
Economic Cooperation programme and the larger training 
opportunities offered after our first India Africa Forum 
Summit in 2008. Special scholarships focusing on agriculture 
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Mozambique President Armando Emifio Guebuza being received by Minister of State for Extemal Affairs Preneet Kaur, 
in New Dehi on September 29, 2010. 


sciences and fellowships for science and technology have been 
introduced and are under implementation. We are confident 
that this paradigm of cooperation will continue so that we can 
contribute to the development of Africa’s own capacities for 
its progress. 

In recent years, there has been a surge in Indian investment 
in Africa. The growth in trade between India and Africa has 
also been impressive. We welcome an increase in African 
exports to India. The Duty Free Tariff Preference Scheme 
announced by India for the Least Developed Countries 
should contribute towards this objective. Indian investment 
in Africa would also, we expect, play a role in this regard. 

The development of infrastructure is a priority for Africa. 
We are happy to be contributing to this end through the con- 
cessional lines of credit extended by us. 

The development of continental level cooperation 
between India and Africa, with the first India Africa Forum 
Summit that was held in New Delhi in April 2008, marks an 
important milestone in our partnership. This new framework _ 
takes into account Africa’s own aspirations for pan-African 
institutions and development programmes. 

The first India Africa Forum Summit came up with a 
Framework of Cooperation that was, after a series of consul- 
tations, translated into a Plan of Action. I am happy to say that 
besides being fairly comprehensive, the Plan of Action is also 
very specific. It commits India, for example, to the establish- 
ment of an India Africa Institute of Foreign Trade, a Diamond 
Institute, an Institute of Education Planning and 
Administration, an Institute of Information and Technology, 
ten vocational training centres and five human settlement 
institutes. The Plan of Action was adopted in March 2010 
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and we have moved rapidly forward in its implementation. 
We hope to be able to show significant results in the first 
year itself. 

At the first India Africa Forum Summit, it was decided by 
our leaders together that the second Summit would be held 
in Africa in 2011. As the second India Africa Forum Summit 
is to be held in Africa, we earnestly hope that decisions in this 
regard will be taken by this Summit of the African Union 
(AU). We look forward to a second Summit that will, we 
expect, take forward our partnership and impart it with even 
more substance. We would be working with all of you in the 
months ahead to develop ideas that would make the Summit 
productive and useful and fulfil the aspirations of our peoples. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to refer to our 
election to the UN Security Council for a two-year term that 
began on the first of this month. We are fully conscious that 
our election by an overwhelming majority would not have 
been possible without the fullest support of our friends from 
Africa. We thank you for your support. While the AU is ably 
represented by three of its member states in the Security 
Council, I would like to assure you that India will always be 
among the first to join its voice with yours. The expectations 
from Africa will be foremost in our mind when we discharge 
our duties in the Council. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate that for India, its 
partnership with Africa is one of its most important. It is a his- 
torical partnership tempered in the fire of common struggles, 
embedded in common aspirations and strengthened through 
common commitments. We are determined to work with 
Africa to impart even further content and dynamism to our 
mutual relationship always and every time.for mutual bene- 
fit. We have every reason to feel confident that our joint 
endeavours will be truly successful. m 


Statement by Ambassador Hamid Ali Rao, Permanent 
Representative of India to the Conference on Disarmament, at 
the annual meeting of the state parties at the Biological and 
Toxin Weapons Convention, in Geneva 


06/12/2010 


r. Chairman, I join other delegations in congrat- 
Me you on your assumption of the 

Chairmanship of this meeting. My delegation is 
pleased to see a fellow Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 
country chairing the annual Meeting of States Parties this 
year for the Biological Weapons Convention (BWC). 

India associates itself with the statement made by Cuba on 
behalf of the NAM. India attaches importance to the BWC 
as the first disarmament treaty banning an entire class of 
weapons of mass destruction. India fully supports initiatives 
to universalise and strengthen the Convention and ensure full 
implementation of its provisions by all States Parties. The 
danger that terrorists could acquire and resort to the use of 
biological warfare agents and toxins has added a new challenge 
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to the Convention, and we must find effective ways to address 
it. We believe that only a multilaterally agreed mechanism for 
verification of compliance can provide the assurance that all 
States Parties to the BWC are in compliance of their obliga- 
tions under the Convention and that emerging threats are 
effectively addressed. 

This year’s Meeting of the States Parties to the BWC is the 
last in the current inter-sessional period instituted pursuant 
to the decision of the 6th Review Conference in 2006. Allow 
me therefore to reflect on the work that we have done since 
2006 and the possibilities for the 7th Review Conference to 
be held next year. 

India has participated actively in the inter-sessional 
Meetings of Experts and States Parties. These meetings have 
helped enhance our understanding of several important issues 
including national implementation and regional and sub- 
regional cooperation, advances in bio-science and technology, 
disease surveillance and mitigation, bio-safety and bio- 
security, and implementation of Article X. We look forward 
to building on the understandings reached at these meetings. 

As we conclude the current inter-sessional process, we 
naturally look towards the next Review Conference. Some 
events have been held in the past few months to allow us to 
exchange perspectives and build common ground. In this 
regard, India appreciates the initiative of China, Canada and 
the ISU for holding the Beijing workshop in November 2010. 

India believes that the Review Conference provides an 
opportunity to review the implementation of the Convention 
in its entirety, and consider steps that may contribute to 
strengthening the Convention, to further its implementa- 
tion, and to promote its universality. Strengthening the BWC 
in all its aspects is critical for the international community is 
facing threats emanating from misuse of biological materials 


and toxins both by States and terrorists. Any decision regard- 


ing strengthening of the Convention should be taken by the 
Review Conference on the basis of consensus. 

India hopes that all States Parties will contribute 
constructively to ensure a successful Review Conference. Let 
me now turn to the subject of this year’s meetings, that is, 
promoting common understanding and effective action on 
the provision of assistance and coordination in the case of any 
alleged use of biological or toxin weapons. We note that 
Articles VI and VH of the Convention provide for the possi- 
bility of investigations by the Security Council in case of 
breach of obligations by a State Party and the provision of 
assistance by other States Parties in such cases. 

The United Nations Secretary-General’s mechanism also 
exists for investigations into alleged use. In accordance with 
the understandings developed in previous Review 
Conferences, the Security Council can take the advice of the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) in carrying out investi- 
gations and the United Nations could take the assistance of 
WHO, OIE (The World Organisation for Animal Health ) 
and Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) in providing 
assistance. We also note that many delegations pointed out at 
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the Meeting of Experts, the need to develop more clarity and 
understanding on Articles VI and VI and the operation of the 
UN Secretary-General’s mechanism. 

The task associated with investigating and providing 
assistance in case of alleged use is complex. This complexity 
arises from the multi-sectoral nature of the problem. This 
involves public health, security and law enforcement 
elements, as well as the international dimension of disease. It 
is therefore important for us to consider all the ramifications 


of the situation should a case of alleged use come to the fore ` 


and how we could enhance international capabilities for assis- 
tance and coordination in responding to, investigating, and 
mitigating the effects of cases of any alleged use or suspicious 
outbreak of diseases. 

We recognise that the institutional mechanisms for com- 
bating the outbreak of infectious diseases remain the same, 
irrespective of whether the outbreak is natural, accidental or 
deliberate. However, surveillance and detection of a natural 
or deliberate outbreak will have implications with respect to 
the Convention. Facilities for detection, diagnosis, produc- 
tion of prophylactic vaccines and effective treatment need to 
be developed for establishing proper bio-defence measures. 

International cooperation is an imperative both in inves- 
tigating alleged use of biological weapons and mitigation and 
control of the effects of an attack. The primary responsibili- 
ty for surveillance and combating infectious diseases is of a 
State Party. However, States Parties to the Convention and 
the concerned international organisations could play an 
important role in providing assistance to States Parties in need 
of developing national capabilities in accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention. 

In this context, India would like to stress the importance 
of full and effective implementation of Article X of the 
Convention. The BWC State Parties must facilitate the fullest 
possible exchange of equipment, materials and technology 
related to the use of biological agents and toxins for peaceful 
purposes consistent with their obligations under the 
Convention. 

India has put in place comprehensive systems for disease 
surveillance in cooperation with international organisations 
including WHO, OIE and FAO. India has formulated 
national guidelines on biological disasters covering manage- 
ment of epidemics and pandemics and bio-terrorism, 
including agro-terrorism. 

Effective export controls are also essential in ensuring that 
biological agents and toxins do not fall into the hands of 
terrorists and are used only for peaceful purposes. India is 
committed to maintaining effective export controls matching 
the highest international standards. The export of about 150 
micro-organisms is controlled under India’s export control 
regulations. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate India’s firm 
commitment to the BWC. We look forward to listening to the 
perspectives of other delegations on the subject of this meet- 
ing as well as the Review Conference. 








Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopta 
Haffemarlam Desalegn meeting Indian Finance Minister Pranab 
Mukherjee, in New Delhi on December 2, 2010. 


First Joint Commisston meeting between India and Ethiopia 


03/12/2010 


and Ethiopia was held on November 30 and 

December 1, 2010 in New Delhi. The Ethiopian 
delegation was led by the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia, Hailemariam 
Desalegn. The Indian delegation was led by S.M. Krishna, 
External Affairs Minister of India. 

The two heads of delegations hailed the existing warm and 
cordial relations between the two countries. They emphasised 
the significance of this first Joint Commission meeting as 
another milestone of meaningful and growing cooperation 
between the two countries. Both the leaders also agreed to 
infuse the close political relationship with greater economic 
content. Both sides agreed that the relationship would expand 
in many more ways in diverse sectors. 

Deputy Prime Minister Desalegn, in his opening remarks, 
said that the relations between Ethiopia and India were based 
on mutual respect and benefit, which was a classical example 
of South-South Cooperation. Ethiopia had drawn lessons 
from India’s experiences and expertise in the areas of 
democratisation, federalism, election, and others, he said. 

Both countries reviewed bilateral relations and expressed 
their satisfaction over the progress made in the last five years 
and exchanged views on regional and international issues of 
interest to both sides. 

Ethiopia thanked the Government of India for extending 
Lines of Credit for $705 million ($640 million for sugar 
development and $65 million for power transmission). An 
agreement for release of third tranche of $213.31 million to 
support the sugar development was signed between India’s 
EXIM Bank and the Government of Ethiopia during the 
meeting on December 1, 2010. 

Ethiopia expressed gratitude to India for providing train- 
ing under Indian Technical and Economic Cooperation, 
long-term scholarships under ICCR, scientific and special 
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agricultural scholarships and other 
training programmes following the 
decisions of the India Africa Forum 
Summit, and acknowledged that these 
training courses are very useful for 
capacity building and human resource 
development in Ethiopia. Further, 
Desalegn referred to the Pan African 
e-network for tele-education and tele- 
medicine and mentioned that after the 
successful implementation of the pilot 
project in Ethiopia in 2007, they had 
expanded this to various universities in 
Ethiopia in collaboration with ITT 
Delhi. To enhance cooperation in the 
science and technology sector, a pro- 
gramme of cooperation was signed after 
the meeting on December 1, 2010. 

Ethiopia reiterated its support for 
Permanent Membership for India on a reformed UN 
Security Council. 

The Ethiopian side mentioned that the India Africa Forum 
Summit (IAFS) was a unique initiative and had contributed 
to African development. They welcomed the decisions and 
implementation of the first India-Africa Forum Summit and 
looked forward to working closely with India for the success- 
ful conduct of the second JAFS to be held in Africa in 2011. 

The Ethiopian Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister met with India’s Finance Minister Pranab Mukherjee 
and Commerce and Industry Minister Anand Sharma to dis- 
cuss bilateral issues. He delivered a lecture on Ethiopia-India 
Relations at the Indian Council of World Affairs and visited 
the Foreign Service Institute to explore the possibility of 
further cooperation. He also held interactions with the busi- 
ness community at a business meet hosted by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry in which he invited the Indian 
business community to invest in Ethiopia in the areas of 
agriculture, infrastructure, and information technology. W 


Address by the Foreign Secretary Nirupama Rao at the National 
Democratic Congress on ‘Challenges in India’s Foreign Policy’. 


19/11/2010 


topic of the nature on which I speak today I think 
Ae focus on both the challenges and opportuni- 
ies before our foreign policy today. In the 60 years 

since its inception, our foreign policy has evolved and adjust- 
ed to meet new challenges and unprecedented crisis situations, 
as well as risen to meet the needs of intensified economic 
engagement with the world — an engagement that is designed 
to meet the needs of an increased inflow of capital, technolo- 
gy, ideas and innovation for our development and our 
re-emergence as one of the world’s leading economies. Sixty- 
three years after her “tryst with destiny”, India is now being 
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Agreements signed during the visit of Foreign 
Minister of Ethiopia to India on December 1, 2010 


ia ame of the MOU/Agreement|Ethiopian Signatory {Indian Signatory 


Agreed Minutes of the First 
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seen as a major power. Our democratic system, which sustains 
our re-emergence after three centuries of depletion of our 
economic strength, is based on a visionary Constitution. It is 
in our self-interest to propel the peaceful advancement of 
India as a nation by ensuring a trouble-free, environment as 
we participate on an equal footing with our global partners in 
the process of globalisation in the 21st century. 

Against this broad perspective, we can now examine the 
challenges in India’s foreign policy. An article of steadfast 
faith in our foreign policy has been to ensure a peaceful, 
secure and stable neighbourhood, so as to safeguard peace, 
security and development within our own borders, and it is 
with this perspective that India is developing a mutually ben- 
eficial relationship with her neighbours. We cannot be insu- 
lated from our neighbourhood; our growth and prosperity has 
a beneficial impact on the region, and increasingly, we will 
have to build closer connectivities in trade, communications 
and other networks of interaction between ourselves and our 
neighbours. At the same time, instability and centrifugal 
forces, such as those arising from religious extremism and 
terrorism in our neighbourhood, tan and do threaten our 
own security and development. 

I shall now focus on our relationship with our neighbours 
since this is the firs level of engagement in our foreign 
policy. Nepal is passing through a period of political uncer- 
tainty and the consensus required for concluding the consti- 
tution drafting is still elusive. As a close neighbour and friend, 
developments in Nepal are of concern to us, more so as we 
share an open border of around 1,750 km. Even as we engage 
with political parties to resolve the outstanding issues, we are 
continuing and expanding our economic, commercial and 
infrastructural linkages with Nepal, which contribute to eco- 
nomic and social development of Nepal. Our bilateral inter- 





action and the two-way traffic of Indo-Nepal relations has- 


proceeded in a relatively unhindered manner. The issue of 
security cooperation on the open border, tackling common 
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threats like fake currency and arms smuggling and criminal 
elements who operate in the border areas taking advantage of 
the openness of the border are concerns shared by both our 
governments. 

Our relation with Bhutan is based on trust, and mutual 
understanding. We attach high priority to our relations with 
Bhutan and are happy to assist Bhutan in its development, 
progress and prosperity. India and Bhutan are responsive to 
each other’s security concerns and cooperate closely on 
border management. Bhutan’s democratic transition, which 
began with the first elections in 2008, is progressing in an 
exemplary manner. 

The January 2010 visit of Bangladesh Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina was a path-breaking one. We are committed 
to assisting Bangladesh in its developmental efforts in line 
with their priorities. An unprecedented $1 billion Line of 
Credit has been extended by India to Bangladesh. But the 
challenge is to revive our old infrastructural links with 
Bangladesh as well as address more difficult issues like water 
sharing, and land boundary demarcation in an atmosphere of 
understanding and trust. The recent meeting of experts from 
our two countries on addressing outstanding issues related to 
the demarcation of our borders reflected the positive 
atmosphere in our relations. 

As far as Sri Lanka is concerned, after the cessation of 
hostilities, our assistance to that country has been substantial, 
for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of northern and east- 
em parts, ravaged by the conflict. India has committed near- 
ly $1.5 billion in this direction. The challenge is to convert the 
cessation of hostilities in Sri Lanka into durable peace where 
there would be genuine reconciliation between all the com- 
munities in Sri Lanka inclusive of the Tamil-speaking minor- 
ity. In many senses, India is Sri Lanka’s closest neighbour. Our 
defence and security dialogue with Sri Lanka requires special 
focus in this connection. We also need to work out creative 
and innovative solutions to the problems facing fishermen of 
both countries who stray into each other’s waters. 

Our defence and security cooperation with Maldives has 
been strengthened and high-level interaction has ensured 
that India continues to play a prominent role in the develop- 
mental and economic activities of Maldives. 

The State Visit of Senior General Than Shwe of Myanmar 
in July 2010 gave us an opportunity to further strengthen our 
ties with an important neighbour. Enhancing our connectiv- 
ity as well as security cooperation is vital, particularly in the 
context of our north-eastern States and our Look East Policy. 
We have welcomed the release of Daw Aung San Suti Kyi as 
a development that can contribute to the process of national 
reconciliation and inclusive political change in Myanmar. 

With Afghanistan, we are in the forefront of assistance to 
that country and our attempt has always been to help 
Afghanistan in its reconstruction efforts as a means to estab- 
lish stability and improve the lives of the Afghan people. 
Despite persistent attacks on Indians working in that coun- 
try, India has reiterated its determination to fulfill its com- 





mitment to the Afghan people and government as they build, 
a peaceful, democratic and pluralistic Afghanistan. The future 
of Afghanistan as a natural trade and transit hub in Asia, free 
of terrorism and extremism, where the rights of women are 
ensured, and civil society is strong and enduring, and the 
institutions of governance including police and army have the 
capacity to deal with threats to peace and security within the 
country, must be ensured. The regional countries have a def- 
inite interest in this, and India has consistently advocated the 
need for close consultations with Afghanistan’s neighbours 
as this process evolves. 

There continue to be differences in perception between 
India and Pakistan on how to move forward on our bilateral 
relationship. We want a stable Pakistan, which should act as 
a bulwark against terrorism and extremism, and this is in its 
own interest and also in the interest of the entire region. We 
are firmly against the use of terror-induced coercion by 
Pakistan as a means to force its unifocal agenda on relations 
with India. 

Apart from maintaining close ties with our South Asian 
neighbours, we continue to substantially contribute to the 
strengthening of SAARC. India’s profile in SAARC has 
changed considerably, in recent years. We have initiated 
almost all major proposals in SAARC. We see the SAARC 
process as contributing to our goal of building a peaceful and 
prosperous neighbourhood. 

The unique historical legacy of our region, SAARC has 
come a long way in the 25 years of its existence. With the 
SAARC Development Fund functional and two regional pro- 
jects currently being implemented under its social window, 
SAARC is slowly metamorphosing into being a service 
provider for the development needs of the people of the 
region. A project like the South Asian University (SAU), 
envisaging the provision of world-class education opportu- 
nities and hopefully building the initial blocks of a South 
Asian identity, has also commenced. 

The implementation of the South Asia Free Trade 
Agreement (SAFTA) in 2006 was a significant milestone. 
Intra-regional trade in South Asia has begun to grow and has 
doubled over the past five years to over $600 million in 2009. 
What is also significant is that intra-SAARC exports, as a pro- 
portion of total SAARC exports, have registered a steady 
growth. This reflects the growing importance of the region 
for the overall trade of its Member States. SAARC Member 
States have also appreciated India’s gesture to give duty free 
access to Least Developed Countries (LDCs) from January 
1, 2008, one year ahead of target-date and unilateral reduc- 
tion ofits Sensitive List with respect to LDCs from 744 to 480. 

However, SAARC inter-regional trade still remains well 
below its potential and the desired cooperation in the field of 


security also remains lower than desired. While there has _ - 


been a positive change in the attitude of some participating 
countries in areas like agriculture, science and technology 
and the environment, the challenge for us is to take other 
members along with us as we strive towards greater integra- 
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tion in South Asia. At this stage, we also need to nurture and 
consolidate the newly created institutions and ensure that 
they develop firm foundations, which would serve SAARC 
well into the future. 

Iran is part of what has been defined as India’s “proximate 
neighbourhood”. We share a historical and civilisational rela- 
tionship. People-to-people and cultural relations remain 
vibrant and alive today. It is a major source of our energy and 

` hydrocarbon supplies, and is thus important for our energy 
security. Among areas of discussion with Iran have been 
regional issues such as the restoration of peace and stability 
in Afghanistan, trade and transit to Afghanistan, Central Asia 
and beyond, and the common threats we face from cross- 
border terrorism and extremism. 

The Iran nuclear issue, however, poses a challenge, 
because of the impact of UNSC and more particularly 
unilateral sanctions imposed by the United States, the 
European Union, Japan, and other countries, which have 
challenged even normal trade transactions with Iran. India’s 
stand on the Iran nuclear issue has been consistent. We sup- 
port the right of all States to peaceful use of nuclear energy. 
We believe that the IAEA should have a central role in 
resolution of the issue, and favour dialogue and peaceful 
negotiations for settlement of the dispute. 

China is our largest neighbour and its rise is indeed a glob- 
al opportunity as well as a challenge. Neither of us has the lux- 
ury of seeing each other in antagonistic terms. There is enough 
space in the world for the rise of both the countries. Our task 
will be to remain vigilant and manage the India-China 
relationship despite inherent complexities and challenges, 
embedding it in the matrix of dialogue and diplomacy. 

Given its continental size and dimensions, India is also a 
South-East Asian country — considering the ethnicities of our 
North-East, and our close contiguity to Asean countries like 

. Myanmar and to Indonesia which is a close maritime neigh- 
bour. Our Look East Policy, which was originally conceived as 
an economic initiative, has gained political, strategic, multilat- 
eral and regional dimensions. The scope of the policy has 
broadened to include the Far East and Pacific island nations. 

Economically, the Asian region to the east of India has 
gained tremendous significance. As many as six countries 
(Australia, China, Japan, India, Indonesia, and South Korea) 
from the region are part of G-20, the world’s premier 
economic forum. The region accounts for about one-third of 
India’s trade. 

India signed its first multilateral trade agreement — 
ASEAN FTA on August 13, 2009 in Bangkok. The East Asia 
region including ASEAN is our largest trading partner with 
two-way trade between India and ASEAN being over $47 
billion in 2008. With the coming into force of India — 
. ASEAN FTA in goods, there is an expected increase of $10 
billion in the very first year. The next step is conclusion of 
negotiations in Trade in Services and Trade in Investment 

. agreements, which will act as a catalyst to bring down the cost 

of production on both sides and further increase our trade. 


An economically robust relationship between the two sides 
has enormous potential. Keeping this in view, a new and 
comprehensive Plan of Action 2010-2015 was adopted at the 
8th India-ASEAN Summit on October 30, 2010. 

The ongoing geo-political changes in Asia have been the 
subject of much comment in the strategic community. These 
changes would need to be monitored and analysed closely but 
it is equally important that our responses and reactions are not 
knee jerk or based on distorted or exaggerated threat percep- 
tions. India supports the evolution of an open, transparent, 
inclusive and balanced security architecture in the Asia Pacific 
region. This will involve partnership and cooperation among 
all stakeholders working together in recognition that the 
inherent heterogeneity of the region will not allow any 
top-down approach or domination by any single country. 
All countries have an equal stake in promoting maritime 
security and in defending the ‘Global Commons’ by strict 
implementation of universally accepted principles of 
international law, allowing freedom of navigation and unim- 
peded commerce and peaceful settlement of maritime 
territorial disputes. India has been supporting these principles 
in the ARF (ASEAN Regional Forum ) for several years. Our 
Defence Minister represented India in the first ADMM 
(ASEAN Defence Ministers’ Meeting) Plus meeting, which 
was held in Hanoi in October 12-13, 2010. This has added a 
new dimension to international efforts to evolve cooperative 
security architecture in the region. 

The East Asia Summit (EAS) mechanism provides India 
the forum to engage with a larger number of countries of the 
region in both strategic and economic spheres. This year 
marked the entry of the U.S. and Russia into the EAS process 
as ‘guest of the host’ with a formal entry scheduled for 2011. 

Recent years have witnessed a significant transformation 
of India’s relationship with the United States. The post Cold 
War geopolitical environment, the shift in the centre of grav- 
ity of global opportunities and challenges to Asia and the 
growing challenges of terrorism and non-proliferation have 
created new opportunities for strategic engagement with the 
United States. 

Our relationship with the U.S. is important for pursuing 
our national development goals, through trade, investment 
and new technology, and in seeking to build an open, 
rule-based and stable international order that is conducive to 
sustaining a high trajectory of economic growth over the next 
two to three decades. This relationship is also important for 
bringing about adjustments in the global political, security and 
economic architecture to pursue our interests and aspirations, 
and fulfill our global responsibility. 

The United States was pivotal in re-integrating India into 
the global nuclear commerce. During his recent visit to India, 
President Barack Obama announced his country’s support for 
India as a permanent member of a reformed UN Security 
Council, as also for India’s membership of the four interna- 
tional non-proliferation regimes — the NSG (Nuclear 
Suppliers Group), MTCR (Missile Technology Control 
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Regime), Australia Group and Wassenaar Arrangement. We 
have also begun to forge a new partnership in advancing our 
shared global non-proliferation interests. 

Shared values provide a solid bedrock of our relationship 
with the United States that is now being increasingly invig- 
orated by converging interests. At the same time, we are two 
independent democracies at different stages of economic 
development and facing varying circumstances. We will also 
have to deal with the inevitable divergence in our approach- 
es on some issues, without losing sight of the broad, long- 
term strategic goals of this relationship and with sensitivity 
to each other’s vital interests. 

The EU is our largest trading partner, the biggest source 
of FDI, an important source of technology, and home to a 
large and influential Indian diaspora. We have concluded ten 
rounds of negotiations on a Broad-based Trade and 
Investment Agreement and issues of concerns to both sides 
have been identified. India is keen for a successful and bal- 
anced outcome of the negotiations. Early conclusion of this 
agreement will also facilitate our stated goal of achieving Euro 
100 billion in bilateral trade by 2013 from the present figure 
of Euro 60 billion. India looks at the EU for new partnerships 
in knowledge industries i.e. information technology, biotech- 
nology, pharmaceutical, infrastructure development etc. and 
transfer of technologies particularly environment-friendly 
technologies and improved medical innovation. India also 
wants to see freer movement of its professionals and busi- 
nessmen in the EU market. 

Ties with Russia form an important dimension of India’s 
foreign policy. Bilateral relations with Russia are based on a 
strong national consensus in both countries that has cut across 
ideologies and political conditions. Russia has been an impor- 
tant partner in defence and nuclear energy cooperation. Our 
bilateral relationship was re-energised with the declaration of 
a Strategic Partnership between our two countries during the 
visit of the then President Putin in 2000. This is a relation- 
ship that is constantly evolving and with a huge untapped 
potential for increasing our bilateral engagement, especially 
in the areas of defence, civil nuclear energy, space, science and 
technology, hydrocarbons, and trade and investment. 

India shares historical and strong cultural links with 
Central Asia, which forms part of our extended neighbour- 
hood. Post USSR dissolution, India has steadily developed 
friendly and cooperative relations with all five Central Asian 
countries. Three of the five Central Asian countries, namely 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, share borders with 
Afghanistan. This region has grown in importance with the 
shift of the strategic theatre to Afghanistan. It is also impor- 
tant to counter the growth of fundamentalist, terrorist and 
secessionist tendencies, which can affect us directly. The 
Central Asian Republics by virtue of their geographical loca- 
tion and the vast natural resources, including energy reserves 
in the Caspian Basin, form an area of geo-strategic and geo- 
economic interest to India. The aim of our diplomacy is to 
be seen as a benign, non-threatening regional player, involved 


in capacity building and development. India has to be seen as 
a friend and partner, tapping a reservoir of traditional good- 
will and deploying its soft power through instruments, such 
as IT, Bollywood, and South-South assistance. 

India attaches great importance to Shanghai Cooperation 
Organisation (SCO), most of the members of which belong 
to our extended neighbourhood. India has played a construc- 
tive and important role in SCO as an observer and has 
consistently articulated its desire to play an expanded and more 
meaningful role on the SCO platform. We value the role of 
the SCO in bringing security, stability and development to.our 
region and stand ready to contribute more to the SCO. 

Turning to West Asia, India’s consistent and unwavering 
record of support for the Palestinian cause since the days of 
our freedom struggle continues to guide our policy in the 
region. The Palestinian problem needs a solution, which has 
been delayed for far too long. India supports a united, inde- 
pendent, viable, sovereign state of Palestine with East 
Jerusalem as its capital, living within secure and recognised 
borders side by side at peace with Israel. We are hopeful that 
direct talks between Israel and the Palestine will resume and 
the talks and negotiations would lead to a comprehensive 
peace process for the final resolution of the conflict. 

Africa has always been an important cornerstone of India’s 
Foreign Policy. Our common struggle against colonialism 
provides the historical underpinning to our relations. This 
relationship was given a new impetus during the first India- 
Africa Forum Summit held in New Delhi in April 2008, 
which resulted in a structured programme of cooperation in 
areas including human resources, capacity building, agricul- 
ture, SMEs sector, science and technology, IT, etc. Africa is 
also an important source of crude oil and other natural 
resources. India imports about 20 percent of its crude oil 
requirements from Africa. Over the next five years, an 
amount of $5.4 billion has been earmarked for Africa to sup- 
port infrastructure and development projects as prioritised by 
the African nations themselves. India’s Pan-Africa e- Network 
Project, based on satellite and optical fibre networks to share 
India’s expertise in education and healthcare and being imple- 
mented in 47 African countries, has been recognised for its 
contribution in the field of sustainable development with 
“the Hermes Prize for Innovation 2010” by the European 
Institute for Creative Studies and Innovation. : 

An important dimension of our partnership is how to coor- 
dinate our positions that have seen increasing convergence on 
global issues such as reform of the United Nations, climate 
change, WTO, food security, etc. Given that the text based 
expansion negotiations on United Nations reform will start 
in UNGA, we need to work together to ensure the stronger 
presence of the developing countries in the UNSC. Both 
India and the African Union have advocated expansion of the 
Security Council in both its permanent and non-permanent 
categories. Similarly, India and Africa need to work together 
to ensure that ongoing negotiations in WTO secure a prop- 
er share for the developing countries, especially the least 
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developed countries, in the growth of international trade, 
which is commensurate with the needs of their economic 
development. We also need to evolve a coordinated response 
for tackling the menace of piracy in the Indian Ocean in order 
to safeguard our sea-routes and ensure uninterrupted move- 
ment of goods and people. 

We have been elected as a non-permanent member of the 
United Nations Security Council for a two-year period 
beginning in January 2011 with an overwhelming majority of 
support from the member states of the UN. We are fully 
committed to the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations and believe that the UN should be at the core of 
global governance and efforts to meet the challenges of 
collective peace, security and development. The UN, how- 
ever, needs urgent reform to reflect contemporary realities 
and to effectively meet emerging global challenges. The issue 
of reform of the Security Council is at the core of the UN 
reform process. At recent inter-governmental negotiations in 
the UN, a majority of the Member States expressed support 
for expansion of both permanent and non-permanent 
categories of the Security Council. Structural reform of the 
Security Council and an improvement in its working 
methods need to be pursued as a priority. l 

For couple of years now, the ongoing aknak finan- 
cial and economic crisis has drawn the world’s attention as it 
has impacted all of us. The crisis impacted our growth rates, 
slowed exports and affected investment. From a 9 percent 
growth over four years, the Indian economy slowed down to 
6.7 percent in 2008-09. During the current financial year 
2010-11, India hopes to achieve around 8.5 percent growth. 
GDP growth is expected to reach the 9 percent level in the 
next financial year 2011-12. 

The global economic crisis of 2008 led the G-20 meetings, 
which were hitherto held at the level of Finance Ministers and 
Central bank governors, to be held at Summit level. The G- 
20 has held an unprecedented five Summits with the last 
Summit held in Seoul last week. The G-20 has provided 
prompt and effective response in reversing recession and 
restarting recovery, but the global recovery remains fragile and 
uneven or multi-speed across countries and regions. India has 
been playing an important role in the G-20 deliberations. 

The Seoul Summit outcome mandated macroeconomic 
policies to strengthen the ongoing recovery and stability of 
financial markets, in particular moving towards more market 
determined exchange rate systems, refraining from compet- 
itive devaluations, with reserve currency countries remaining 
vigilant against excessive volatility. It adopted the Seoul Action 
Plan including country-specific measures towards the shared 
objective of strong, sustainable and balanced growth. 

An ambitious development agenda was adopted, compris- 
ing Multi-Year Action Plans under nine pillars viz. 
Infrastructure, Human Resource Development (HRD), 
trade, private investment and job creation, food security, 
growth with resilience, domestic resource mobilisation, 
knowledge sharing and financial inclusion. The Summit also 
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discussed the issue of global imbalances. In this context, India 
has proposed leveraging imbalances of one kind to redress 
imbalances of the other kind. This can be done by recycling 
global savings through multilateral development banks into 
investment in developing countries. 

There is now very little doubt that Climate Change is tak- 
ing place across the world and the cause is the cumulative 
accumulation of greenhouse gases (GHG) in the earth’s 
atmosphere due to over two centuries of industrial activities 
and high consumption lifestyles in the developed world. 
Climate change requires a global response. However, such a 
response must be firmly based on the principles of equity and 
“common but differentiated responsibility and respective 
capability” and take into account the overriding imperative of 
poverty reduction and economic progress in developing 
countries, as recognised and endorsed by the international 
community under the UNFCCC (United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change). Any long-term 
goal would be meaningless without concomitant and 
mid-term targets and GHG reduction commitments by 
developed countries as committed under the Kyoto Protocol. 

Energy Security has emerged as a new cornerstone of 
India’s foreign policy. India has adopted a multi-pronged 
approach to energy security, which includes import source 
diversification and acquisition of equity oil, the building of 
strategic petroleum reserves, increased domestic exploration, 
and production and fuel diversification. India aspires to a 
medium-to-long term strategy of implementing a strategic 
shift from fossil fuels to non-fossil fuels, from non-renew- 
able to renewable sources of energy, and from conventional 
to non-conventional sources of energy. In order to meet the 
increased power requirement, India will need to pursue all 
available forms of energy. Our energy mix currently is 53 per- 
cent based on coal, 31 percent on oil, 9 percent on natural gas 
and only 6 percent from hydropower and 1 percent from 
nuclear energy. If this energy mix remains unchanged over 
the next 25 years then our dependence on imported fossil 
fuels will continue. It is estimated that by 2030-31, we would 
have to import 35-57 percent of our coal, 90-94 percent of our 
oil and 20-57 percent of our natural gas. 

Security in the Indian Ocean region and its periphery is key 
to our continuing economic growth, particularly as it is 
through the sea lanes in this Ocean that most of our energy 
supplies reach us, and our exports are transported. The 
continuing security of our EEZ (Exclusive Economic Zone) 
is also an important issue. The Indian Ocean region assumes 
importance because of its abundant human resources, tech- 
nological capacities and harbouring of important trade routes. 
We have historical and civilisational ties with countries of the 
Indian Ocean region and there are large Indian communities 
in most of these countries. 

The maritime dimensions of our foreign policy have come 
to acquire increased relevance and intensive focus in recent 
years. Through our history, we have been a sea-faring nation, 
as the chronicles of our ties with South-East Asia, the Roman 
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Empire, the East Coast of the African Continent, and the 
countries of the Arab Peninsula so graphically illustrate. The 
maritime dimension of our nation’s history has moulded our 
identity as an outward oriented nation rather than a country 
that is locked into a land-centered continental presence. After 
a hiatus brought about by the focus on our land borders in 
the initial phases of our development as an independent coun- 
try, it is this dimension that we are called upon to increasingly 
keep in focus as our markets are increasingly integrated with 
the outside world, the safety of sea lanes of communication 
becomes a priority, in dealing with piracy, ensuring coastal 
security, and putting in place a network of cooperation and 
dialogue that is open and inclusive, balanced stressing a dia- 
logue oriented approach for security and development. 

The Indian Ocean is a key expanse of water that links both 
East and West. The growth of our naval capabilities enables 
us to work out mechanisms of cooperation with other friend- 
ly navies to be net providers of security in the region, and also 
for emergency and disaster management as we saw during the 
Indian Ocean tsunami of 2004. 

The problem of international terrorism has been a core for- 
eign policy concern for India. With the emergence of the 
information age, terrorism is today a truly borderless menace 
and a technology-intensive enterprise. Nations find it diffi- 
cult to tackle this scourge in a time when recruiting, planning, 
financing, and training for terror operations can all be carried 
out outside their borders. Recent years have also seen opera- 
tional coordination between terrorist groups based across dif- 
ferent countries. The Al Qaeda, the LeT and the Taliban have 
all been found to be operationally fused. 

India has been the victim of the most vicious kind of cross- 
border terrorism over the last two decades. This continues to 
find support within Pakistan and is used against us as a polit- 
ical and economic weapon. For some in the international 
community — political expediency, short term gains, geopo- 
litical considerations, faulty analysis, double standards — all 
these and other reasons unfortunately have in the past blurred 
the clarity and focus on how terrorism should be dealt with. 

India is working with the international community to 
counter the common challenge of terrorism. Our partners 
have realised that segmented approaches to the problem of 
terrorism have not worked; nor has the approach of differ- 
entiating between lesser and greater evils in this context. What 
hits us today could well turn itself towards another nation 
tomorrow. Over the past couple of years, we have seen an 
enhanced understanding of this fact. We endeavour to coop- 
erate with our partners in improving sharing of information, 
countering terror finance, building capacity in our anti- 
terror mechanisms, exchanging best practices, and strength- 
ening our mutual legal assistance and extradition regimes. 

Multilaterally, we piloted the Comprehensive Convention 
on International Terrorism at the UN, since we were con- 
vinced that existing sectoral conventions left wide gaps in the 
global anti-terror legal framework. We continue to work with 
our partners around the world to adopt this long overdue 


Convention. We have recently become members of the 
Financial Action Task Force, the world’s premier inter- 
governmental organisation that sets and monitors standards 
in anti-money laundering (AML) and counter-financing of 
terrorism (CFT). 

Despite a complex regional and global environment, India’s 
policies have been marked by a sense of responsibility and 
restraint. We have been one of the earliest proponents of 
nuclear disarmament. Even as a nuclear weapon state, India 
remains steadfast in its support for the global, universal and 
non-discriminatory elimination ofall nuclear weapons. India 
has a policy of no first use of nuclear weapons and their non- 
use against non-nuclear weapon states and we support 
ensbrining them into global legal arrangements. We remain 
engaged with the international community through partici- 
pation in initiatives like the Nuclear Security Summit and the 
Global Initiative in order to combat nuclear terrorism to 
address these challenges. 

There is in some sense, a duality that India contends with 
— one as a developing country working to sustain inclusive 
domestic growth with a view to eradicating poverty and 
enhancing prosperity for its own citizens and the other as a re- 
emerging global power with the requisite intellectual acumen 
and economic weight to work out solutions to global problems 
in cooperation with the developed as well as the developing 
economies. This ability of India to hold the world in its hands, 
because of our pluralism, our diversity, and our relevance in 
terms of the developmental experience we have accumulated, 
and our responsible image in the world, has resulted in our 
increasingly being called upon to play a substantive role 
whether it is the G20 or the various fora of the United Nations, 
trade deliberations or Climate Change negotiations. 

The challenge before our foreign policy is to ensure an 
effective management of our security challenges and dynam- 
ically evolve effective strategies to address them. For instance, 
there is growing realisation of the importance of preserving the 
“Global Commons” — Space, Ocean, Air, and Cyber Space. 

Foreign policy is a reflection of the priorities that a nation 
defines for itself as it seeks to develop, to be secure, to ensure 
that its national and developmental interests are not diluted 
by actions by hostile players in the global arena, to ensure 
strategic autonomy, and to enable the flow of capital and tech- 
nology that can build a modern nation in an inclusive, unim- 
peded manner. The challenges we face in the conduct of our 
foreign policy are dictated by the external environment. 
Foreign policy is moulded in the debates and discussion that 
come out of the arena of democracy. The practitioner of for- 
eign policy, therefore, is networked constantly with other 
arms of government, particularly the security and defence 
apparatus, the economic ministries, and also those dealing 
with human development. With power comes responsibility 
in weighing every move we make, with the realisation that 
India is one of the key players on the global stage today and 
will be called upon increasingly to deploy its manifest 
strengths in the interest of global peace and development. E 
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Joint Statement during the State visit of President of Malawi 


04/11/2010 


t the invitation of the Indian President Pratibha 
Av Patil, the President of Malawi Ngwazi 
rof. Bingu wa Mutharika undertook a State Visit to 
India from November 2-7, 2010. Prof. Mutharika was accom- 
panied by Callista Mutharika and six ministers and a 45- 
member business delegation. During the visit Prof. 
Mutharika held discussions with the President of India, Prime 
Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh, and Vice-President Hamid 
Ansari. During the talks, the two sides discussed issues of 
mutual interest — bilateral as well as regional and interna- 
tional. 

Both sides agreed to strengthen relations between India 
and Malawi. Indian Prime Minister Singh announced the 
reopening of the Indian mission in Lilongwe. The Malawian 
side welcomed this initiative of India and saw in it the man- 
ifestation of a clear desire to enhance engagement between 
India and Malawi. Malawi had opened its Mission in Delhi 
in February 2007. 

The Malawian side recalled the recent visit of Indian Vice- 
President Hamid Ansari to Malawi in January 2010. That 
visit served to revitalise India’s relationship with Malawi by 
establishing high-level political contact, increasing develop- 
ment cooperation and creating a larger matrix of economic 
engagement. Grants of $5 million offered at that time to sup- 
port Malawi’s development of the social sectors are under 
utilisation. Projects under the line of credit of $50 million 
have been identified and a loan agreement could be signed 
soon. A protocol for Consultations between the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Malawi and the Ministry 
of External Affairs of the Republic of India was signed to 
strengthen diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
Consultations under this were held between the two Foreign 
Ministries in October 2010. 

Indian leaders felicitated the President of Malawi for his 
successful leadership of the African Union. India committed 
itself to continue to enhance cooperation and support the 
development of Africa. Singh emphasised that India looks for- 
ward to the next India Africa Forum Summit (IAFS) to be 
held next year in Africa. The Malawian President welcomed 
the initiative and its next summit in Africa. He noted that 
India’s capacity-building support to Africa was contributing 
’ to the development of Africa’s future and the growing eco- 

nomic engagement for mutual benefit was widely welcomed 
in Africa. India offered to establish 20 capacity-building 
institutions in Africa including four Pan African institutions. 

Malawi welcomed the doubling of scholarships, the 
increase in India Technical and Economic Cooperation 
(ITEC) training positions, the introduction of the C.V. 
Raman Science Scholarship Scheme following from the deci- 
sions of India-Africa Forum Summit. India committed itself 

` to further expansion of such facilities in the future. 
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India supports human resource development and capaci- 
ty building in Malawi through the ITEC/SCAAP 
Programme. After the India-Africa Forum Summit 2008, 
India enhanced the training slots for Malawi from 15 to 30 in 
2008-09 and subsequently to 36 in 2010-11. Since 2002-03, 
over 100 Malawian nationals have availed of the civilian train- 
ing facilities in India, including through the Special Courses 
organised during IAFS-2008. India has also offered several 
new scholarships to Malawi under the decisions of the India 
Africa Forum Summit for use by Malawian students. 

Malawi thanked India for extending two lines of credit 
totalling $80 million so far to support its developmental 
goals. It was using the credit for developing agriculture, the 
greenbelt initiative and the one-village-one-product scheme, 
which have contributed to the fulfilment of Malawi’s 
development goals. India has offered a special credit line of 
$100 million to further support Malawi’s developmental 
priorities. India has also offered a special grant of $5 million 
for capacity building in Malawi including the establishment 
of a small industry incubator. 

Prime Minister Singh stated that he was happy to note that 
Malawi had acceded to the Duty Free Tariff Preference 
Scheme offered by India for 33 LDCs in Africa to provide 
greater market access. 

The bilateral trade between India and Malawi in 2009-10 
has increased by almost 100 percent since 2008-09. Imports 
from Malawi to India have shown a remarkable growth dur- 
ing this period, increasing from $7 million in 2008-09 to $103 
million in the year 2009-10. Both sides reiterated the need to 
further increase trade between the two countries as well as 
expand the trade basket of products and to increase bilateral 
trade to $300 million by 2013. 

The Malawian side commended the Pan Africa 
e-Network Project of Government of India to facilitate 
tele-education, tele-medicine and video-conferencing 
facilities between India and Africa. The project was official- 
ly launched on August 16, 2010. 

Leaders on both sides noted the strengthening of the 
growing ties between the two countries with the signing of 
the following bilateral Agreements / MoUs during the visit: 
a) General Cooperation Agreement, 

b) MoU on Cooperation in the field of Mineral Resources 
Development; 
c) MoU on Cooperation in the field of Rural Development; 
d) MoU on Cooperation in the field of Health and Medicine. 
The Indian Prime Minister expressed his gratitude to 
Malawi for its support to India for the non-permanent 
UNSC seat for the 2011-2012 term and for India’s candida- 
ture for a permanent seat in the expanded UNSC. India and 
Malawi underlined that terrorism cannot be justified in any 
form. The two sides agreed on the need for greater coopera- 
tion among states in the fight against terrorism. In this 
context, the two sides urged for early finalisation of 
Comprehensive Convention on International Terrorism, 
which is under discussion at the UN since 1996. ~ m 
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